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INTRODUCTION. 





Tue first number of the ‘ Western Review” is submitted to the pub- 
lic, in the hope that the enterprize thus commenced, will meet with 
sufficient support to warrant its continuance. 

The publishers are aware of the deficiencies of the present number 
— deficiencies, the result of circumstances over which they had little 
control. It is not their intention to make many apologies; but they may 
be allowed to say, that the hurry with which the work was carried 
through the press, must be their excuse for an unusual number of er- 
rors —an excuse, the validity of which will be admitted by all who 
may have been engaged in any undertaking of a similar character. 

It was intended to issue the first number about the 20th of March 
last, and most of the sheets were printed previous to that date; but 
circumstances prevented a realization of the plan. This is mentioned, 
to account for the fact that in some places language is used, which 
the difference of time in publication renders inaccurate. ‘Thus, in 
the article on ‘ The Late Contest in Rhode Island,’ the recent election 
in that state is spoken of as if it were a contest still pending; which 
would have been proper, if the work had been issued in March, but 
which is now improper. 

It will be seen that the articles in this number are of a general 
character. The publishers were disappointed in not receiving two or 
three articles having reference to matters especially interesting in this 
quarter of the Union. This evil will be remedied in future numbers. 

Should the work become one of a permanent character, many me- 
chanical improvements will be made, calculated to render it, so far as 
appearances are concerned, an honor to the western press. The pub- 
lishers are confident of their ability to succeed in this respect. 

The terms, &c., of publication, can be found on the last page of the 
cover. 


Columbus, Ohio, April 15, 1846. 
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Art. |. — Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. By R. J. Walker, 
of Mississippi. Pamph. S8vo. Washington: 1845. 





We are not of that class of persons who believe that our age is in- 
ferior to any or all that have preceded it, nor have we any of that 
special reverence for the past, which leads so many worthy people to 
look backward rather than forward, loathing the present, hopeless of 
the future, and seeking for perfection, or something approaching to it, 
in what are called the good old times! We believe that our prosaic 
‘age of cotton’ is the best that the world has yet seen, immeasurably 
in advance of the ‘age of chivalry’; and we have not the slightest de- 
sire to behold a return of the feudal system, now so much lauded by 
some: for though it is doubtless a very happy state of affairs, when a 
child can unmolestedly carry a purse from one extremity of a country 
to the other, yet we much question if the quiet which thus prevails, is 
not dearly purchased, when it results from a military execution, like 
that which the Conqueror visited upon a portion of his realm of Eng- 
land. We have too lively a faith in human progress, — too strong a 
belief in the power of man, in his march through the ages, to at least 
approach perfection, — to entertain for one moment the opinion, that 
humanity has not advanced, is not advancing, and will not continue 
to advance, however loud and numerous may be the assertions to the 
contrary, and however eloquent and seductive may be the language in 
which such assertions are clothed. It is a cheering belief, that which 
teaches the steady advance of the race, though it sometimes may meet 
with rude interruptions, and to the superficial eye may even appear 
to retrograde. Such belief is most healthful in its operation. It warms 
the heart, strengthens the mind, and conveys the amplest assurance 
of ultimate triumph, in the hour of temporary defeat. No—though 
fully sensible of the witching poetry which belongs to the past, and 
through the medium of which even some of its errors and not a few 
of its crimes have an imposing air of grandeur, we cannot but see that 
it was inferior to the present, as the present will be to the time which 
is to come. Were it otherwise, we well might despair of the world, 
and its surest solace would be taken from what in reality would be a 
desponding virtue. 

But while we contend for the superiority of our age, and utterly 
deny the correctness of the doctrine which looks to the past for great- 
er goodness than now prevails, we are far from claiming for the present 
W. R.—vot. 1. No. I. 
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any very exalted rank. If not so full of error, nor so deeply stained 
with crime, as its predecessors, our age is not so far advanced in virtue 
and intelligence, as to warrant our indulgence in any very high-toned 
denunciation of the old days. We are ahead, it is our position; but 
the distance is not so great, as to make other periods mere dwarfs to 
our gaze, in intellectual and moral excellence. In all that relates to 
material life —in the application of science to every day existence, 
and to a vast number of pursuits of which our ancestors never dream- 
ed, we can, without any particular degree of self-esteem, regard our- 
selves as being countless ages ahead of our grandsires, — as belong- 
ing almost to another race and to a different planet. Our triumphs over 
matter are sufficient to strike the contemplative mind with awe, and 
to make ourselves wonder in what this vast supremacy in the physical 
world — yet in its infancy, it would seem—istoend! But in much that 
relates to the higher order of life, we are sadly deficient. We are yet 
the slaves of errors, at which the people of 1946 may sneer, or smile, 
as much as we do at the belief in witchcraft, or the devout pursuit of 
the grand secret. Flatter ourselves as we may of our superiority, we 
are yet ‘ burning bricks in Egypt,’ rather than delivered from intellect- 
ual bondage; and instead of having attained to that noonday splendor 
of mental light, to which we often lay claim in our hours of self- 
exaltation, we have not, to use the language of Emerson, arrived at 
cock-crowing and the morning star. 

A great object with the more cunning portion of mankind, has ever 
been, to have matters so ordered, that they, the few in number, might 
have it in their power to avail themselves of the industry and skill, or 
valor, of the great mass of their fellow beings. Violence has, until 
within a comparatively recent period, been the ordinary method of 
effecting their ends. ‘The subtle head has made the strong arm of one 
portion of the race, its instrument in ravishing from another portion, 
whatever it possessed of the pleasant things of life. ‘The sword has 
ordinarily been the sceptre, and by it have been most of human 
wrongs inflicted. But the world has grown wiser; the few, however, 
still, through the workings of our foul social system, retaining their 
ascendency over the many. The effect of this increased wisdom is 
seen, not in the spread of a more benevolent spirit among the great, 
not ina more comprehensive recognition of their duties by the rich, 
not in attempts on the part of the powerful to elevate man by fully ad- 
mitting his rights; but in the substitution of fraud for violence, in most 
of the transactions ef life. ‘The spirit of the age is adverse to violence, 
and the wise of the earth will not, because they need not, resort to it 
for the accomplishment of their ends. The lion has been deposed 
from his sovereignty, though most thoroughly legitimate in all his 
tastes and propensities and acts; and the fox has assumed the royal 
seat, and derives, under the new policy, a revenue at once more safe 
and infinitely more abundant. The iron barons have passed from the 
earth, and their very abiding places have been resolved into their orig- 
inal elements; but the spirit which actuated them, and by which they 
were enabled to make the bulk of whole nations mere villeins, is rife 
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as the principle of evil itself. There are now no Front-de-Baufs, to 
seize rich Jews upon the highway, and from whose fears to extract 
gold, by an alchymical process peculiar to themselves, — no ‘Templars, 
to carry away maidens, to be loved par amours; but there are Jews 
who think exceedingly well of their own Christianity, who make the 
highway of life as dreary to the children of toil, as if it were the veri- 
table valley of the shadow of death; — and maidens are ravished from 
their homes, partly by the seductive tales of the magnificent wages to 
be obtained in cotton mills and similar dens, and partly by that stern 
necessity, which, in the case of the poor, indeed knows no law. It is 
part and parcel of the very materialism of our age, that wealth should 
aggregate with a rapidity proportionate to the rapid creations of human 
labor and the vast productive power of machinery, monopolized by the 
few, directed by the few, and enjoyed by scarcely any. A terrible in- 
congtuity of condition is beginning to prevail among us, and especially 
in the older states, in the northern and eastern portions of the confed- 
eracy, where millions of capital are directed by a few men, who are as 
soulless as the corporations whose destinies they control. Year after 
year, beholds some right of the many encroached upon, some new bar- 
rier erected between the employer and the employed, and the invention 


of some additional device to subtract yet more from the earnings of 


the sons and daughters of industry. ‘ Associated wealth,’ said a son 
of Massachusetts, ‘is the dynasty of modern states’; and a dynasty 
more cruel, never sported with human hearts, or more relentlessly 
trampled upon human hopes. It is making desperate efforts to fasten 
itself upon this great country, destined so soon to become the centre 
and the heart of the commercial world; aiming to dictate its policy, to 
direct its energies, and to monopolize its power. Let it succeed, and 
we shall be brought to that pass where slavery, in fact if not in name, 
becomes the lot of the million; where the voice of justice speaks not 
for man; where the very means provided to prevent usurpations, are 
turned, like captured artillery, on those sought to be protected against 
wrong, and where, in the nervous words of the old chronicler, the 
golden sponge of oppression is squeezed by the iron hand of law. 

We do not exaggerate. ‘The evidence e of the truth of our remarks 
is so plain, that it catches every eye and falls upon every ear. What 
has made the subject of labor so much discussed, of late years, but the 
rapid depreciation of its rewards?) Whence comes this deep interest in 
Association, but from the necessity, which is becoming every day more 
palpable, of industry combining to do that for itself, whic h it has so 
long done for capital? What sends such clouds of people from the 
Atlantic border, to seek new homes in the great West, if it is not 
from the knowledge, that to obtain a decent subsiste nce, is now a matter 
of no easy accomplishment? Men do not leave their homes, nor sever 
the dearest of human ties, on ordinary grounds. The fact that many 
of those who are moving to the new states and territories, are in 
good pecuniary circumstances, is important, as showing the cause 
of much of this change of homes. It is like the emigration to New 
England from the mother country, in the first half of the seventeenth 
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century. indicating, as did that, a great movement of the human mind 
against a grievous tyranny. As the men who then came over, were 
said to be of the ‘better sort,’ — people of substance, education, and 
character, who left their native land to get beyond the reach of eccle- 
siastical and regal usurpations, which were then beginning to crush 
the liberties of Englishmen, and to threaten worse to their children; so 
are many of those who are now peopling the West, men not driven by 
absolute physical suffering to seek new abodes, but who have deter- 
mined so to do, in order to escape, more for their children’s sake than 
their own, from the grinding exactions of incorporated and overgrown 
individual wealth. They leave, like the pilgrims and other puritans, 
a high state of civilization, that their offspring may enjoy both political 
liberty and social equality; that they may not fall victims to the 
Moloch of the factory, the child-devourer, whose ruthless devastations in 
the old world, are beginning to be imitated on this continent; that 
they may remain men and women, and not become abject tools of 
the ‘lords of the loom,’ serfs of beings who are themselves the 
worst of slaves, the slaves of avarice, the mere helotry of Mammon! 
The tendency of wealth to aggregate, —the proclivity of gold to 
cold, — and hence the aggravation of all those inequalities which spring 
from matters beyond human control, being universally admitted, it 
would seem to be the duty of every government to so legislate, as to 
counteract, as far as may be, and thus mitigate, the evils which grow 
out of a vicious state of society. Unfortunately, just the reverse of 
this has beenthe case. Legislation has, in every country, been mainly 
of a character calculated to increase the evil complained of, and to 
give more to those who have much, while it has subtracted from the 
means of the laboring classes, the great mass of mankind. Our own 
legislation forms no particular exception. ‘Truth compels us to say, 
mortifying as the fact is to us,as Americans, that we have not made that 
use of our opportunities, which the hopeful portion of the world had a 
right to expect at our hands, —that we have been measurably un- 
faithful to our great trust. High were the hopes entertained from 
our grand experiment, at the outset of our national career, by 
the ardent friends of humanity, the men who to thoughtfulness 
united pure benevolence, in all parts of the earth. ‘The stars sang 
together for joy,’ when it was seen that so vast a field for human ad- 
vancement, had been wrenched from the control of the aristocracy of 
Britain; and the moderation which had marked our revolutionary pro- 
ceedings, seemed the surest guarantee that our future acts would be 
of such a character, as should lead to the erection of a republic in 
which more of human happiness would be known, than was ever dream- 
ed of by philosophers for the inhabitants of their ideal commonwealths. 
sut these, like other hopes in which good men have indulged, were 
destined to meet with no small disappointment. We believe that our 
country, that the American people, have done much for humanity ; but 
we have not realized the half that was expected at our hands, and 
which the world had a right thus to expect. Instead of developing 
new ideas, we have merely adopted new forms. Content with having 
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overthrown English domination, and with having discarded the English 
governmental system, we have in all other respects reproduced Eng- 
land. ‘That we are not in as bad a condition as that country, — that 
our pe ople are not yet like the island poor, — is attributable, less io 
our policy, than to the fact that our immense public lands have afford- 
ed an asylum to every man who has preferred hard work with libe arty, to 
slavery under the minions of the manufacturing oligarchs of some of 
the old states, which seem determined to atone for their great services 
in behalf of freedom in the Revolution, by doing their utmost now to 
exterminate popular liberty. 

It would extend this article beyond all reasonable limits, were we 
to enumerate and enlarge upon all the points wherein our policy has 
been adverse to popular freedom, and calculated to roll back that 
cause which had its commencement in the first settlement of the 
country, Which the Revolution so materially advanced, and which our 
subsequent legislation should have completed. The two principa! 
points, relate to the Currency, and to what is called, by a singular li- 
cense in the use of language, so far as the people are concerned, — 
Protection. ‘The first is too important a subject not to be treated by 
itself; and, thus compelled to choose between the two, we confine 
our observations to a protective tariff, an invention, in our opinion, 
quite as useful as a paper currency, in aiding to ‘fertilize the rich 
man’s field by the sweat of the poor man’s brow.’ But so vast is the 
subject, and so comprehensively has it been connected with all our 
interests, that we can now allude to only a few of its bearings upon 
the rights and condition of the American people. Abundan‘ opportu- 
nities, however, will be afforded for its thorough discussion, in all its 
connections. ‘The question is before the nation for settlement, and it 
is not the intention of the friends of liberty and equality, of humanity 
and reform, to leave any valid argument unused, which can tend to 
bring about a more healthful state of public opinion on this matter, 
and by consequence sound action on the part of government. 

The advocates of Protection assert, that they aim only at the good 
of the American laborer, — that through the triumph of their policy Y; 
will be secured to him, employment at high wages, which must make 
him independent, and that the adoption of any other course than that 
for which they contend, and which has been measurably successful, 
will reduce the mass of American working men and women to the 
condition of the pauper laborers of Europe. Now, we assert, that 
the whole tendency of their system is to lower the wages, and hence 
to destroy the independence, of the laboring people of the republic, — 
that it has already taken from them no small portion of their power, the 
only true support of their freedom, — and that, if completely success- 
ful, as it must be, if not utterly discarded, it will place them in a con- 
dition as poverty-stricken as that which grinds British laborers to 
powder, rendering them the veriest slaves “that the sun shines —~ 
Under the system of Protection, thus far, wealth has aggregated i 
this country at a prodigious rate, so that social ine qualities, hardly in- 
ferior to those which characterize English society, are beginning to 
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prevail in our midst; and if no different course is adopted, — if the 
doctrine of the protectionists shall be fully developed, and be infused 
into all our laws, — the state of this Union will be even worse than 
that of England, inasmuch as it will open an infinitely greater field in 
which the few can spoil the many. Classes will be divided as clearly 
as in the old world. There will be immense wealth, but it will be 
possessed by the few; there will be great poverty, and it will be the 
fate of nine-tenths of the people to suffer from its most galling at- 
tacks. In short, society here will present, on a larger scale, the same 
aspect which has everywhere marked it when existing under unequal 
laws; and that contest, which invariably arises in states thus misruled, 
will come about, as it springs from the practice of injustice on a grand 
scale, and is the parent of all sweeping revolutions,— the contest 
between the two families, called by the great Spanish satirist, the 
House of Have and the House of Want. 

T'o whatever end the enterprise of our countrymen may be directed, 
it must be done on a large scale. Petty undertakings comport as 
little with the genius of our people, as with the extent and various 
climate of our country. We must be great, or nothing; and this, 
whether we embark in commerce, agriculture, or manufactures. Hence 
we cannot take to ourselves so much of the manufacturing system as 
will only promote a healthful industry. We cannot have factories to run, 
merely to supply a home consumption. We must enter the markets of 
the whole world, and contend against the capital and labor of Euro- 
pean nations. We have already commenced such a rivalry, and no 
mean success has thus far attended our operations; but to be com- 
pletely suecessful, — to drive out of the markets which we seek, the 
agents and factors of England especially, can be effected only through 
the degradation of our working classes, — a degradation necessarily 
involving the loss of their political liberty, and the surrender of all 
their rights to capitalists. Our working men must be reduced to the 
level of the very paupers, of whose rivalry, as directed against them, 
our whig manufacturers and their supporters affect such horror, before 
their employers can stand on a level, in the foreign market, with 
the capitalists of Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, and Glasgow. 
They are, in fact, looking forward to the day when such a state 
of things wiil prevail throughout this broad land, when labor will be 
no better rewarded among us than it is in Great Britain, and when the 
little finger of one of their number, will be heavier to American 
artizans, than the loins of the British manufacturer are to his slaves. 
They do not hesitate to avow, in moments of more than usual frank- 
ness, that, in the course of time, and at no very distant period either, 
labor must be reduced to the English standard, — so completely have 
they even now got beyond the control of public sentiment, the effect of 
their consciousness that money has already so far established its sway, 
as to enable its possessors to laugh at the remonstrances of the doom- 
ed victims, who are not even adorned with flowers as they are forced 
onward to immolation. What said Mr Abbott Lawrence, of Boston, 
in his letter to Mr Gregg, of Manchester? He declared, that while 
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in power and the cheapness of the raw material, we had the advantage 
of the English manufacturer, yet the latter had the advantage in the 
cheapness of labor; but, added he, in substance, we shall in time 
equal you in this respect — that is to say, labor will here soon com- 
mand no higher wages than it does now among the paupers of Eng- 
land, against whose rivalry we tell our operatives our high tariff is 
enacted to protect them!* Now, Mr Lawrence is far from being the 
worst among the manufacturers of New England; on the contrary, he 
is, for a monopolist, a man of considerable liberality of action, and, 
but that the Bostonians seem resolved to spoil him by indiscriminate 
flattery, we should not despair of his eventually becoming at least a 
fair opponent of popular rights. If he could venture to calmly proph- 
ecy, and do so with gladness, that the reward of the American laborer 
is on the decline, and will soon be no greater than the pittance which 
keeps together the body and the soul of an English operative, and 
makes his home what Carlyle calls a ‘Ugolino hunger-cell’; if Mr 
Lawrence could do this, without any ‘ compunctious visitings, what 
may we not expect from the baser sort of the monopoly party, when 
the power has yet more fully fallen into their hands; or when between 
them and their prey, there shall stand less defence than that which 
shields the solitary roving lamb from the tooth of the ravening wolf? 
What will be their course, but that which will ‘ exasperate the extremes 
of riches and want,’ and make of what should be free citizens, beings 
whom even the manacled slave might feel sufficient dignity to despise ? 

The process by which this social degradation, and consequently the 
political enslavement, of the great body of the producing classes, is to 
be effected, is very simple and very obvious. Whenever one class in 
a nation has any power over the means by which the members of 
other classes gain their livelihood, it is clear that the latter must be- 
come, to all intents and purposes, the mere tools of the former. ‘The 
fastening of the Protective system upon the country, must of necessity 
throw a controlling influence into the hands of wealthy capitalists; for 
that system favors wealth to the prejudice of labor. Given the fact, that 
our manufacturers are to stand on the same footing with those of other 
nations, in order to have a fair chance for acquiring foreign markets 
on a large scale, and we see immediately, that in all points the Amer- 
ican laborer must approximate very closely, as to individual skill and 
pursuits, to the standard of the laborer in other countries producing the 
articles thrown into those markets. What has given to England her su- 
premacy as a manufacturing country? That it has been the result of va- 
rious causes, we readily admit; but that which has done more to effect it 
than any other one cause, if not more than all other causes combined, 
is what is called the division of labor, which has made a great number 
of men very skilful in some one particular branch of business, and at 
the same time unfitted them for engaging in any other pursuit. The 
effect of this has been to render them the slaves of the men engaged 


*Mr. Lawrence's letter was published in the Boston Daily Advertiser newspaper, 
sometime in the summer of 1843. 
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in largely carrying on the arts calling for nice individual skill. The 
division of labor, in a rightly constituted society, would be one of the 
greatest of all blessings, and would fill the world with beings as happy 
as men possibly could be, in this their probationary state. But consti- 
tuted as society is, in which men seem to have scarce any other object 
than to prey upon each other, it is, like too many of the inventions 
which have been contrived for the abridgement of labor, rather a 
urse than a blessing— more a means for enslaving mankind, than 
one calculated to promote their happiness. What is this boasted divis- 
ion of labor, which is so much lauded by political economists, with 
whom the acquisition of national wealth, is the grandest object to 
which human exertion can be directed, the only thing worthy of man’s 
ittention? It is simply the direction of the entire faculties of a man 
io one particular object, rendering him a thorough master of his 
calling, but helpless as an unweaned child for all other purposes. 
So long as there is a demand for the labor in which he is a proficient, 
—so long as population bears not an undue ratio to the means of 
subsistence, and his art is not crowded with men as skilful as himself, 
he may not only obtain a comfortable livelihood, but also preserve his 
personal independence, and his self respect. But when a different 
state of things comes about, — when population has outrun the means 
of comfortable subsistence, and he has many rivals, both at home and 
ibroad, his fate is pitiable indeed, exposed, as he must be, on the one 
hand to the selfishness of employers, and on the other to a rivalry from 
his own class, which springs from that suffering which cannot reason, 
aud which binds yet tighter the chains thrown over the limbs and the 
minds of the laborers themselves. For proof of this, we have only 
to refer to the condition of the English operatives. ‘They constitute, 
as a Class, the most skilful workmen in the world, within the bounds 
of their respective callings, but are ignorance personified beyond them. 
Their condition is infinitely worse than that of the continental peas- 
antry. ‘The former may make the heads of pins with unrivalled rapid- 
ity and excellence, but when the demand for pins is small, or the 
market is glutted with them, they are at a stand, and starvation stares 
them in the face; but the latter can ‘turn their hands’ to a dozen 
different things, and pick up at least enough to keep the wolf out of 
their humble dwellings, even if he should prow! about their doors. 
There is more political liberty in England than is known on any part 
of the continent; but that social slavery which is the bane of modern 
states, is greater in England than it is in the neighboring nations. 
This springs from the supremacy of England as a manufacturing 
country; a supremacy to which she never would have attained, ex- 
cept through the degradation of the mass of her operatives. The 
price which she has paid for her ‘ bad eminence,’ — for her vast 
wealth and great political power — for having been made the centre 
of the business world, — is the misery of her producing classes. It 
is analagous to that which is alluded to in the scriptures, of a man 
gaining the whole world, but gaining it at the expense of his soul’s 
welfare. What can such a gain profit her, in the long run? It is the 
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most losing business in which any country ever engaged, and will one 
day make England more the marvel of the nations from her fall, than 
she has ever been on account of her greatness. 

What we behold in England, is that which must come to pass here, 
only, as we have before remarked, on a greater scale. It is inciden- 
tal tothe manufacturing system, as now pursued, and as it is likely to be 
continued, until better views re specting human duties shall obtain. 
The American capitalist, engaged in manufacturing, must underbid 
the Englishman, in order to receive the custom of the world. He can 
do this, only through the reduction of prices to the English standard ; 
for then he can afford his productions at a lower rate than the latter, 
his power, and the greater cheapness of the raw material, — the advan- 
tages already existing, as pointed out by Mr Lawrence, — enabling 
him to manufacture at less expense than the island capitalist. ‘Then 
will come the dark ages of the American laborer, who will be enslaved 
by the wants of himself and his family, and who will be compelled to 
obey the behests of his employer, not merely as a workman, but as a 
man. Compelled to be, like the English operative, the complete 
master of one particular art, or rather of one branch of that art, his 
mind will be blunted, and the ingenuity of the American will exist 
only as a traditionary thing. His very aptitude at his calling, will be 
the chain to gall his limbs and fret his te mper. ‘That acuteness, and 
that readiness to resort to another calling when one fails of being 
productive, now so distinctive traits in the character of our country- 
men, will no longer exist, because neither the field nor the opportu- 
nity for their development can be found, and because a different social 
state must produce different habits and modes of thought. Labor 
will become the complete slave of capital, — now it is only its ser- 
vant, which is bad enough, — and it will be so directed, as to be most 
profitable to its ruler. "The masses will be re ‘garded, without any of 
the present disguise on the subject, as mere machines, to be used up, 
thrown aside, and their places supplied with other similar machines, 
when no longer capable of earning money for their owners — to be 
turned out to die, or to be sold off, as the rough, hard old Roman 
censor disposed of his slaves and other cattle. Power which is un- 
questioned and unquestionable, is never hypocritical, having at least 
this one merit, if merit it can be called in men to act in strict accord- 
ance with the dictates of the circumstances by which they are sur- 
rounded. It is too often the case, that the wicked usurp and maintain 
the places which should belong to the righteous; and hence that lion- 
like boldness, which we are told ever characterizes the latte r, some- 
times find its most striking developments in those who, if cowardice 
were always the companion of vice, should be harmless as doves. 
But the wisdom of the serpent is more often theirs, and with it they 
beguile men to their fall. 

The evil result of protection already pointed out, will be aggravated 
by the retaliatory action of other nations. Protection is the parent of 
protection — it is the mother of mischief, and its fecundity is beyond 
all comprehension. No one nation can adopt the protective policy, 
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without either compe lling or enc ouraging other nations to imitate its 
pernicious course. It is a truism, that if we do not buy of other na- 
tions, they cannot buy of us; and the great end and aim of a protective 

tariff, is to prevent the nation adopting it, from purchasing the products 
of other countries. It follows, that they cannot exc hange their com- 
modities for those raised in the state whose policy is protective in its 
character, and hence they resort to a similar policy, sometimes from a 

principle of retaliation, and at other times, from a mistaken notion that 
such conduct is wise. A war of hostile tariffs is waged, which is quite 
as ruinous to the nations engaged in it, as physical war itself. We 
have only to look at the history ‘of the leat thirty years, to see the truth 
of these assertions. England, on the close of her great war with 
revolutionary France, determined to feed her operatives from the pro- 
duce of her own lands, even while clothing the people of other nations 
with the products of her own marvellous mechanical skill and great 
enterprize. She essayed so to do, and failed of course, for the thing 
was not to be done. Man never gets the better in a contest which he 
wages against the plain decrees of nature. England attempted that, 
which would have led every reflecting man to question the wisdom of 
Providence, had she been successful. She forgot the difference be- 
tween a condition of comparative peace and one of almost universal 
war. She wished for the security of the one and the high prices of 
the other, —to enjoy the same monopoly, when the ocean could be 
quietly traversed, as she did when the safety of her merchants was 
secured by the grandest and most expensive display of naval force 
that the world hasever seen. We have but to direct our ‘ mind’s eye’ 
to the haughty island, and see the result of a policy so bad and grasp- 
ing, so selfish and unwise. What Napoleon could not effect against 
her, when he ruled from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, and from 
the Atlantic to the Vistula, she his managed to effect against herself. 
The great Emperor could not, with a million of armed men at his 
beck, prevent English -neaagaiaen es from going every where, and 
producing that wealth whose operations finally brought about his own 
fall. Embattled Europe c ould not put down the manufacturing inter- 
est of England; it was reserved for England to do that herself. Her 
own foolish policy has brought into bei sing a continental system, which 
has proved a very different “affair from that which Napoleon so indus- 
triously labored to exteud. Every European nation having a popula- 
tion which can or will work, is now the rival of England. The 
working population of the continent, are the rivals of the working 
people of the island, instead of being their customers, as would have 
be en the case had England pursued a wiser policy, by the adoption of 
liberal rules regulating her intercourse with her neighbors. 'The men 
whose wants would have secured to the artizans of Britain, an abun- 
dance of labor, and therefore a plentiful supply of food, had nature’s 
laws been observed, are now their worst enemies. Even English 
capital and English laborers have been induced to go to foreign coun- 
tries, and to aid in making this rivalry effective. Those Englishmen 
who have thus gone abroad, have been the first to ask of the rulers of 
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their new homes, that laws highly taxing British manufactures, should 
be adopted, — a fact which has drawn forth comments as bitter as, under 
the circumstances, they were useless. Such laws are the legitimate 
fruitsof Britain’s exclusive legislation. She has herself only to blame 
for their existence; and had she acted with that fairness towards other 
nations which is ever dictated by wisdom, her rivals would have been 
her friends, bound to her by the strong bonds of necessity and interest. 
She repulsed them, and made their masses the competitors of her 
masses, —and the result is to be seen in the existence, in her midst, 
of a population lawless in its feelings, and revolutionary in its tenden- 
cies, because half employed, at rates of wages constantly falling, in 
consequence of competition called into life by the folly of Englishme n 
themselves. A lesson so striking, should not be lost upon us; we 
should so act as to move harmoniously with other people, and not make 
enemies, by exclusive legislation, of those who would be our friends. 
The almost fanatic attempts which have already been made to break 
down our monopoly of cotton growing, should teach us that the will 
exists to procure our great staple in other quarters; and there is a shrewd 
old proverb, which tells us, that where there is a will for a certain end, 
the way to arrive at it will not be long in being discovered: and we 
may here assert, that when ingenuity is stimulated by both passion 
and interest, greater changes can be wrought by it, than that involved 
in the destruction of our vast cotton trade with Europe. Our policy 
should be, to make the nations interested in upholding our position, to 
the end that asource of much wealth to the country, and of multiplied 
employment, may be continued to us. This can be the case, only 
through the pursuit of liberal legislation on our part, one of the con- 
sequences of which will be, that our masses will not have for rivals 
the working people of half the world. 

We may be told, that so long as we have vast tracts of land to be 
settled, which can be obtained on almost nominal terms, the working 
people cannot be enslaved; that the moment the yoke presses beyond 
a certain degree of heaviness on their necks, the ‘y will throw it off, 
seek new homes in the wilderness, which they will cultivate, and be 
come independent in their worldly circumstances; and that, therefore, 
capitalists will never tax their patience too far, it being obviously for 
their interest to use those well who make their riches beget other 
riches. This is an agreeable view of the subject, we admit; and 
were we sure that our laws relating to the public lands, would always 
remain on their present liberal footing, and that our great domain 
would ever remain open, as a world ‘of refuge to the ‘weary and 
heavy-laden,’ where they might in time obtain rest, we should be dis- 
posed to take a more sanguine view of the prospects of those who 
practice the industrial virtues— who eat their bread in the sweat of 
their brows, and who ask only that the great law of God may not be 
violated, namely, that those who work shall eat, and be clothed, and 
sleep in peace, and not have their lives poisoned by oppression, and 
that uncertainty of obtaining a livelihood for themselves and their off- 
spring, which is the destroyer of all happiness. But one of the evils 
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which must flow from the full triumph of the Protective policy, one 
of the results of its fastening itself ‘thorough,’ to adopt old Laud’s ex- 
pression, on the country — will be the closing of the avenues to the 
public lands to the poor. Is it to be supposed that the manufacturers 
will permit such a gap to exist in their line, as the power of their 
working-men to abandon them at any moment, to be found in the ex- 
istence of laws which allow them to obtain land, and consequently 
preserve their independence, without money, and almost without price? 
They would show but little of that serpent-like wisdom which we have 
attributed to them, were they thus to act. They will attack this last 
stronghold and hope of the producing classes. ‘They will not carry it 
by storm, against which it might be resolutely defended, none of them 
as yet being prepared to volunteer for forlorn hopes, in order to ben- 
efit the whole body. They will essay its destruction by sap and mine. 
They will underwork it, and it will fall, even while its defenders may 
be standing to their arms, and looking for a different plan of operations 
on the part of their enemies. Step by step will they encroach on the 
rights of the people; and by being, to a very great extent, masters of 
their means of livelihood, they will compel them to surrender up their 
political rights. What will then hinder them from making such laws to 
regulate the sale and occupation of the public lands, as will best for- 
ward their interest, and complete the slavery of those whom they em- 
ploy? Ruling over their workmen, and as absolute masters of their 
votes as are English landlords of those of their tenantry, they will be 
able to return such members to the national legislature, as will enact 
laws having for their object the shutting up the last door through 
which the citizen can hope to pass to independence. Our policy will 
be vasty different then, from what it is now, in relation to the public 
lands. It will no longer favor the poor, but be instrumental in dispos- 
ing of them for the benefit of what will then be a privileged order. 
A dominion over the land of the nation, will be added to power over 
its productive skill; and the monopoly party will be as thoroughly in 
the ascendant here, as were the oligarchy of Venice in that republic; 
and they will have achieved that ascendency as artfully, and quite as 
imperceptibly, as did the rulers of that remarkable state, whose history, 
but little known, though much has been written on it, is the manual of 
the few, furnishing them as it does with the several precedents for 
trampling upon right and law. The process will be different, as the 
same ends require to be reached by different modes of operation, in 
different ages of the world; but the result will be the same, namely, 
the unqualified degradation of the people, and the baseness, corrup- 
tion, and final overthrow of their tyrants. 

In passing, we may refer to a matter of some moment in this con- 
nection. The desire which prevails among the manufacturing interest 
— the ruling interest in the whig party, and to the advancement of 
whose objects the whole power of that party is directed — to control the 
policy of the nation with regard to the public lands, furnishes an expla- 
nation of a fact, which, on any other ground, is wholly inexplicable. 
We allude to their anti-American course in opposing every proposed 
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extension of the boundaries of the republic, as manifested by their 


aversion to the annexation of Texas, by their hostility to the spread of 


our laws over Oregon, and by the vexation with which they behold the 
rapid maturing of “the plans that bid fair to bring the whole of North 
America into our confederacy, before the close of the present century. 

One would think, that the manufacturers should be among the most 
ardent supporters of all measures calculated to extend our dominion; 
and so they would be, were their only object the acquisition of wealth. 
But, anxious as they are to obtain money, that desire is inferior to 
their wish for social distinction and political power. They strive for 
supremacy over the country, and would rather be first in a compara- 

tively small nation, than to have peers in a land washed by the Pacific 

and the Atlantic, and whose northern bounds will be the extent of 
the habitable western world, and whose southern, the Isthmus of Da- 
rien. They regard their sway over our present limits as almost 
fixed, and every extension of them as weakening their cha: .. of 
becoming a permanent ruling class. ‘The vast advantages, in the way 
of opening up markets, sure to result from the increase of our empire, 

are more than balanced, in their estimation, by the throwing into the 
market immense masses of public lands, another national advant: ige 
from our absorption of neighboring territories, and on which the labor. 
ing classes can ever find homes. The greater the amount of these 
lands, the more varied their climate, and the further they extend from 
that section of the nation in which the manufacturing interest is all- 
powerful, the smaller are the chances of the members of that interest 
controlling the disposition of the public domain. This they see, 
and hence the vigor of their opposition to the projects already consum- 
mated—hence the humiliating spectacle of Daniel Webster, their 
great advocate, desecrating Faneuil Hall, by prophecying in it the 
existence of a Pacific Republic, on territory ours by every right which 
can make a claim valid. Were the manufacturers sure of ruling the 
nation, they would be the foremost among those who are striving to 
hasten events, through which our destiny can be rapidly realized. But 
as measures similar to the annexation of Texas, are likely to retard, 
if not prevent, the complete success of their schemes, through the 
advantages which they hold out to the working classes, they oppose 
them, with all that inflexibility of purpose which is the chief charac- 
teristic of an aristocracy. It is the sentiment which animates an inter- 
est rising almost to the dignity of a caste, outweighing the principle 
of patriotism. 

Many facts might be mentioned, showing how tight already are 
the bonds in which the factory laborers, in some parts at least of New 
England, are held, and clearly pointing out the slavery to which a large 
portion of the people of that quarter must be re ‘duced before the close 
of the present century, when the manufacturing system shall have 
been completely fastened upon the nation. Opportunities wil! be 
afforded us for doing this more in detail than we cap at present. One 
remarkable occurrence, however, we feel bound not to pass over, even 


now, partly because it illustrates the condition of a valuable branch of 
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the producing classes, and partly because the facts connected with it are 
susceptible of the fullest verification from public documents ; the Pro- 
tectionists and their clientage being in the habit of flatly denying every- 
thing which is raised to their disadvantage, and of throwing in the way 
of the inquirer after truth, every obstacle calculated to obstruct his 
course. We refer to the case of the seventeen young women of Low- 
ell, which was brought before the Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives, on the 6th of February, 1843. To use their own emphatic 
language, these women, ‘ dependent upon the labor of their hands for 
a subsistence,’ were ‘hunted from place to place, that they might 
obtain no employment by which to earna living’! ‘The parties in this 
hunt, were quite as unequally matched, as when men and dogs turn 
out to hunt down some timid animal. Men and hounds were en- 
gaged in chasing those who had none of the craftiness of the fox, 
but much of the helplessness of the hare. All this, too, was the 
work of one of those mammoth manufacturing corporations, which 
our whig friends tell us are doing so much for the people, but whose 
operations are of a most baneful character, and whose existence is in- 
compatible with that of human freedom. The facts can be briefly 
told, and are these: — It is the custom of the corporations at Lowell, 
—at least, it was of the Middlesex corporation,— to compel those 
whom they employ, to agree to the terms set forth in what is called a 
‘ Regulation paper, which says, —‘ All persons entering into the em- 
ployment of the [Middlesex] company are considered as engaged for 
twelve months, and those who leave sooner will not receive a regular 
discharge.’ [The effect of not receiving ‘a regular discharge,’ will 
soon appear.] Some time in the year 1843, the girls referred to, and 
others, were hired by the Middlesex company, at a stipulated rate of 
wages. They signed the ‘ Regulation paper,’ from which we have 
quoted, the effect of which was, an agreement entered into between 
them on the one hand, and the company on the other, to remain in 
force for one year. We will not now stop to consider the point, how 
far it was right in the company to exact any such agreement from poor 
females, but regard the case only on its own individual merits. It was 
a bargain, and of binding force on both parties: on the girls, to labor 
for one year, for a certain consideration; on the company, to pay them 
that consideration so long as they, the girls, fulfilled their part of the 
contract. he girls could not morally leave their places; the com- 
pany could not morally reduce their wages. If either party violated 
the agreement, the other was released from its obligations. This is a 
plain, common sense, worldly view of the matter, and such as not the 
most hard-hearted person, who is a stickler for the law, can object to. 
The contract was broken, and that too by the stronger party, who, never- 
theless, with a sort of lupine pertinacity, made it out that the fault was 
on the weaker side, and, according to the standing morality of the 
business world, compelled them to suffer for the sin of not being able 
to contend successfully against the lords of more than fifty thousand 
spindles. In the course of the year 1842, and while the contract was 
in full and actual force, the Middlesex company thought proper to 
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cut down the wages of the girls referred to, twenty-five per cent. 
This they refused to submit to, with that quietness which, however 
becoming it may be in bond slaves, is not at all engaging in free-born 
American women. If, said they, the company can reduce our wages 
twenty five per cent., why not fifty, and still hold us to work twelve 


months? ‘he question was as pertinent as those which right has 


often propounded to might, and which the latter has ever answered by 
throwing itself upon its abstract superiority, and crushing the unso- 
a "eae " a a 
phisticated inquirer. ‘The women left the employment of the. Mid- 
dlesex company, and the result is best told in their own words, as 
contained in their petition to the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives. ‘Some of us,’ say they, ‘ went to work for other companies, 
but these companies soon received our names,and we were immediately 
turned off. [In accordance with a standing agreement between the 
rarious manufacturing corporations at Lowell, that no one of their 
number shall employ hands from any other, who cannot show a recv- 
LAR DISCHARGE.] Some of us applied for work where hands were 
wanted, but were informed that they could employ none of “ the turn- 
outs from the Middlesex,” and many who labored with us have been 
obliged to leave Lowell and seek their bread, we know not where, on 
account of the persecution carried on against them by the Middlesex 
company. Our names are upon all the corporations in Lowell, ruat 
WE MAY FIND NO EMPLOYMENT.” In conclusion, they asked of the Le- 
gislature of Massachusetts, that it would stay the hands of their perse- 
cutors, if it were consistent with its constitutional powers so to do, 
which it plainly was, or for what purpose were governments establish- 
ed? — and if not, that it would enact some law, which would: prevent 
others from suffering as they suffered, if ever they should resist injus- 
tice from manufacturing companies; requests which received the 
usual amount of attention bestowed by that corporation-ridden body on 
popular petitions, that is to say, about a fiftieth part as much as it 
annually devotes to some absurd mode of expressing its hatred of a 
party, under whose administration the state which it represents, has 
arrived at a pitch of wealth almost unexampled in human history. 
View this affair as we may, it cannot be regarded in any other light, 
than as one of the most high-handed and oppressive acts ever perpe- 
trated by men who acknowledge no other right than might, no other 
law than their own lawless will. All its features are of the most striking 
character to the reflecting mind. The fact that a great monied corpo- 
ration, counting its capital by hundreds of thousands, endowed with 
special privileges, and called into existence and fostered by the pro- 
tecting policy of a government professedly based upon the fullest re- 
cognition of the rights of humanity — directs its whole power, omnip- 
otent within its own circle, to the noble task of preventing some 
twenty or thirty poor females from earning a livelihood; that the ob- 
jects of this oppression were of that sex, whose very helplessness has, 
in all ages, and in the midst of the worst horrors of war, rarely ap- 
pealed in vain to men who have had any thing warm in their breasts; 
that it took place in the very year which was marked by the passage of 
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the existing odious tariff, avowedly enacted for the express benefit of 
the laboring classes; that it was a palpable and most gross violation 
of a written contract, violated by the rich, who refused to redeem 
their faith, because those to whom it had been plighted, morally and 
legally, were known to be poor, and supposed to be utterly helpless, 
which, to honorable minds, would have been the surest pledge of its 
rigid redemption; and that it occurred in a state which assumes to be, 
par excellence, the faith-abiding state of the Union, and occurred with- 
out rebuke of any kind worth mentioning ; — all these facts, we say, are 
eminently calculated to raise the most painful thoughts in the minds 
of people capable of following out a sequence of events, and of tracing 
a course of policy to its logical consequences. ‘They show, that 
wherever associated wealth has established itself, there liberty has no 
longer a home, and that the first step towards systematic oppression, 
and a great and violent social revolution, its natural consequence, long 
deferred, but of certain occurrence, has been taken, when the sins of 
the fathers will be visited upon the children. The fruits of injustice 
may be long in coming to maturity, but they are at last seen and felt. 
‘T'o escape them is impossible. ‘If one portion of a nation, engaged 
in a particular department of industry,’ says an anonymous writer, 
‘grasps at some advantages injurious to the other sections of the peo- 
ple, the first effect will be an injury to those other portions of the 
nation, and the second a reactive injury to the injurers, making their 
guilt their punishment.’ 

But the worst feature of the case remains to be more particularly 
attended to. We mean the little notice which was taken of it, at the 
time of its occurrence. A moral contract was violated, under circum- 
stances of peculiar oppression, and was followed up by the violators, 
with the most cruel acts towards their victims. Where were the clergy, 
when these things were in course of perpetration? Where were they, 
the men whose duty it is to speak truth to the mighty of the earth, — 
to remind them that they are of the same dust as their victims, and to 
reason with them,even in the hour of their greatest triumph, and when 
most drunk with irresponsible power, — irresponsible to all save high 
heaven, — of ‘righteousness, temperance, and judgement to come,’ 
until they shall tremble before them as did the Roman proconsul be- 
fore the words of the converted Hebrew? Where were they, we ask, 
when the divinely-enjoined precept, that as we would others should 
do unto us, even so should we do unto them, was so flagrantly dis- 
regarded? From not one of the many thousand pulpits of the land, 
did even so much as a solitary word of remonstrance, or rebuke, 
or condemnation arise. Those clergymen whose locality made it 
particularly their duty to admonish the oppressors and to soothe the 
oppressed, were doubtless more profitably employed, in a worldly point 
of view, in flattering those very oppressors, a business in which long 
practice on the part of men of their profession, has made most of 
them great proficients. They doubtless believed, that it is not better 
to go to the house of mourning than to the house of feasting; and 
preferred drinking of the rich wines and eating of the fat meats of 
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Dives, to ministering to the wants of Lazarus. Let them look to it, 
that the fate of Dives be not theirs. His company may not be always. 
so very agreeable.—The law was violated, in a plain disregard of its 
greatest principle; where were the members of the legal profession, 
who assume to be the guardians of its purity, and to know no dif- 
ference between the rich and the poor? Did they lift up a warning 
voice, and contend for the rights of humanity, against the privileges of 
property? Not they. ‘They were as silent as the priests, as regardless 
of the spirit of their grand science, as the divines were of the teach- 
ings of the carpenter of Nazareth.—And the press, whose conductors 
are often called sentinels on the watch-towers of freedom,—did the 
controllers of that mighty engine allow its thunders to sleep? That 
they were entirely silent, we know was not the case; but they did not 
speak out in those trumpet-tones, which have often made the oppressor 
tremble, though cased in golden armor, more impenetrable even than 
Milan steel. The matter was dropped — it fell almost still-born, and 
no public indignation was aroused. What a proof of the already ex- 
isting power of corporate wealth in general, and of manufacturing 
corporations in particular, in a land of liberty and law! It should 
cause us to tremble for the future, when these mammoth concerns 
shall have put their feet upon the necks of the people, as vehemently 
as did the popes their feet upon the necks of emperors and kings. If 
so flagrant an outrage could be perpetrated with absolute impunity in 
their soft youth, what will they not be guilty of when they have arrived 
at the bone and nerve of mature age? If they could in silence do 
this in the green tree, what will they not do in the dry? If the small 
plant can cast a shade so baleful, will not liberty and equality wither 
utterly away under the wide-spreading boughs of the lofty tree? 
What is to be done, to prevent so complete an overthrow of the hopes 
of a world, which looks to this land being kept open as the temple of 
freedom? Exterminate the plant in its infancy, and not let its roots 
strike deep, and its branches extend, until nothing but the devastating 
fires of revolution can purify the social and political atmosphere. 

It may be said, that we make altogether too much of a solitary 
affair— that a few unknown women, of no particular account, were 
doubtless wronged, but that it is not necessary to make their case 
the subject of any particular remark, or to bring it up in evidence 
against a great system. This is the usual cant of conservatism, 
the ordinary way in which men of the world pass by outrages per- 
petrated on the poor and the helpless. But it is not the manner in 
which we have been accustomed to treat aristocratic tyranny, and 
never, we trust, will it be. We regard man as man, and divest him of 
ali his ‘ accidents,’ when considering his standing in the scale of cre- 
ation. The humblest violet that blooms in an obscure nook, or the 
lowliest primrose ‘ by the river’s brim,’ speaks as loudly of the glory 
of the Creator, as the gorgeous magnolia, or the cedar of Lebanon. 
So is it with humanity. The poorest girl that weaves in a New 
England Bastile, is as much God’s creature, affords as much evidence 
of his majesty, as the loftiest dame that adornsa court. ‘The outrages 
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inflicted upon her, should excite as much indignation, and would in a 
community sound at the heart, as insults offered to a king’s daughter. 
The remark of Solon, that that government is the best, under which a 
wrong offered to one person is regarded as a wrong done to all, is lit- 
erally worn out by perpetual reference; but such has been its fate, 
because it embodies a great truth, — that which should be the object 
of all society, —and is scarcely inferior to the words of inspiration. 
A poor woman is the least member of a community in which wealth is 
fervently worshipped, and her wrongs should be regarded as wrongs 
inflicted upon all, as they may result in injuries to all. American 
women are, ‘and of right ought to be,’ the objects of our greatest care. 
Upon their well being depends, in no small degree, the future sound- 
ness of the nation; and whatever lowers them, by striking at their self- 
respect and perilling their virtue, in so far strikes at the dignity of the 
country, and perils the existence of our national honor. 

Nor shall we be deterred from exposing the tyranny of the monopo- 
lists, for fear of exciting against us that other description of cant, 
which awaits the advocates of the poor, of endeavoring to stir up one 
class against another —of setting the poor against the rich. This 
has been the argument of aristocratic writers, in every age of the 
world, and has often deterred benevolent men, who lacked the nerve 
necessary to combat great abuses, from performing the duty pointed 
out to them by their sense of right; conduct which has conferred the 
title of the wise upon them, when they have stifled, as well the teach- 
ings of their intellect as the promptings of conscience. It is miserable 
stuff indeed, and has no good foundation; for, after all has been said, 
we are but equals, if we would regard our condition with a philosophic 
eye. Our points of difference are all artificial — those of resemblance 
are all from nature. We are bound together by our common wants 
and our common frailties, — by our hopes, fears, aspirations, and aims, 
— by our lofty ambitions, our grovelling desires, and our general 
pursuit of the vainest of vanities, — by our manner of entering upon 
life, by our mode of spending it, by the way in which itends. Above 
all, we are equal in that which is the heritage of all men, — in our 
want of exemption from those visitations which happen to the loftiest 
monarch and to the least of his subjects -- which occur to palace, to 
house, and to hovel— which are impartial as the destroying angel, 
that carried woe to every family in the proud dominions of Pharaoh — 
which are inexorable as death itself, whose path they prepare, and 
whose coming they reconcile us to, — for we are all members of the 
great brotherhood of sorrow! 

‘But while this is the reality, to rightly constituted minds, those 
people who seek to raise up artificial distinctions, by which to mark 
‘ life’s little day,’ and which can exist only through the increased mis- 
ery of their fellows, have no cause to complain that others warn the 
world against their arts. If they seek to violate the ordinances of 
Providence — if they endeavor to control the policy of nations, for the 
purpose of placing a large portion of their own burdens upon the 
shoulders of the less crafty, and to make of the laws, engines for the 
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infliction and perpetuation of wrong; they have no right to murmur 
when their path is crossed by those who know and would thwart their 
selfish designs. Their stale charges, that their opponents are seeking 
the overthrow of society, and endeavoring to cause anarchy and confu- 
sion, should deter no man from doing his duty. Anarchy is prefer- 
able to that quiet which is of the grave; confusion is better than utter 
stagnation; and that society which countenances foul wrong, is fit 
for nothing but to be overthrown. 

The arguments advanced in support of ‘ protection,’ are as destitute 
of soundness, as the practice of it is unjust. Those which are pre- 
tendedly founded upon considerations of political economy, it is not 
now our intention to examine. But there are others, of a character 
somewhat different, upon which it may not be amiss to bestow a few 
words. They are truly whig in their character, and hence address 
themselves to the ignorance or the prejudices of mankind. The 
present — we might be historically sustained, with small! exceptions, 
were we to call it the everlasting — national opposition party, like all 
other parties animated by the aristocratic principle, have no knowledge 
of popular feeling, because ail real knowledge springs from sympathy, 
and the whigs despise the masses; and, therefore, when they make what 
they design for a popular appeal, they caricature a noble thing, and are 
struck with surprise, when the people treat with derision their attempts 
to out-democrat the democrats — to substitute for the real sympathy 
of the latter, a mock sympathy of their own, to be deceived by which, 
would indeed prove that popular ignorance might safely be counted 
on. But none see more clearly than the people themselves, that the 
whigs wear the white garment of the courtier of popular favor, ‘ with 
a difference,’ as the repeated defeats of that party, in spite of their 
immense wealth and the talents of their leaders, have repeatedly made 
manifest. 

Prominent among the arguments of the protectionists, is that which 
represents the tariffs that have been enacted during the last thirty years, 
as having not only not increased the prices of the various articles upon 
which high duties have been laid, but actually operated to the reduc- 
tion of those prices — of having, positively and relatively, made them 
cheaper than they would have been, had they been admitted into the 
country free of duty! It would seem, at the first blush, sufficient to 
siy, in reply to an assertion so paradoxical in itself, and so contrary to 
all experience in the ordinary affairs of life, that the more imposts there 
are placed upon a foreign commodity, the higher must be its price ; and 
that, to raise that price, is simply the reason why the protectionist 
wishes that commodity subjected to a high duty, before it can be laid 
before our citizens — his object being a monopoly of the home market, 
which can be secured by enhancing the cost of the foreign article 
that enters into competition with his own production. But it must 
be evident to all who have given to the subject a fair degree of con- 
sideration, that when we have said this, we have not said enough to 
refute the sophism of the tariffites. They parade before the public, a 
variety of admitted facts, the existence of which they unhesitatingly 
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attribute to the prevalence of their doctrine, to its having been 
reduced to practice on a large scale. They point to the fact, that — 
from the time that ‘ protection’ first found favor in this country, until 
now, there has been a decline in the prices of many articles which 
enter largely into human consumption, and which have also been heavily 
‘ protected,’ i. e. enormously taxed. Were this singular theory well 
founded —could the whigs demunstrate that the increased cheapness 
of the articles alluded to, had really resulted from their being sub- 
jected to high rates of duties — they would, at once and forever, 
establish the correctness of their position; for, it being granted that 
the great end of human industry and enterprize, is the placing within 
the reach of all, the comforts of life, and it being proved that this end 
is rapidly advanced by highly taxing those comforts, the usefulness of 
‘protection’ is immediately demonstrated. Nay, more — it would 
demonstrate that the tax-gatherer, contrary to the opinion that has pre- 
vailed since the time when Satan so heavily taxed the credulity of our 
first parents, is not a nuisance, but a blessing — in disguise; that he is 
an active and much abused philanthropist, and not, as some one has 
bitterly termed him, a scarecrow in the field of industry! 

But, is it true that taxation really reduces the price of an article? 
‘hat, contrary to all history and experience, the way to render men 
comfortable, is to pile burdens upon them? Clearly, it is not; and the 
protectionist deludes his victims, only by making use of that favorite 
weapon of bad logicians — the suppression of the truth. He advances 
all that can, either fairly or unfairly, be brought to support his extraor- 
dinary theory; but of those disturbing forces which scatter it to the 
winds, he says not so much as one word. He deals largely enough in 
false assertions, but that is a retail business, compared to what 
he accomplishes in the way of suppressing facts. It is admitted, on 
all hands, that the prices of manufactured articles, have greatly de- 
creased; but we contend that they have fallen, not because, but in 
spite, of the general prevalence of ‘protection’ among the working 
nations of the earth, at the head of which stand America, England, 
France,and Germany. Had ‘protection’ been treated by those nations 
with the indifference which its worse than utter worthlessness merited 
— had industry been left untrammelled, free to follow its own bent, — 
the prices of those articles, the use of which contributes so largely to 
the comfort and the elegance of existence, would have been lower 
than they now are; and men would have saved, in addition, all that 
they have paid to foster uncongenial pursuits, to say nothing of the 
heart-burnings and jealousies which would have been avoided, and the 
sounder state of public health which would have prevailed, in conse- 
quence of great nations not having been reduced to the degrading 
position of rival business corporations, whose only aim is gain, and 
whose only virtue is sordid avarice. 

One of the principal causes of the decline in the prices of the arti- 
cles alluded to, is to be found in the application of great mechanical 
power to their production, during the last eighty years. The achieve- 
ments of man in material life, since 1767, have been so tremendous, 
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—on so grand a scale, — that a complete revolution has thereby been 


q effected. ‘The mighty secrets hid in Time and Nature,’ have been, 
: many of them, dragged to the light, and made serviceable to mankind. 
% It is not in our power to name even a tithe of those inventions, which 


have thus so operated on the condition of humanity; but we may be 

excused for alluding to a few of them. ‘ Little more than sixty years 
since,’ — said the author of ‘ The History of the Cotton Manufacture 

in Great Britain,’ in 1835, — ‘ every thread used in the manufacture of 

cotton, wool, worsted, and flax, throughout the world, was spun singly 

by the fingers of the spinner, with the aid of that classical instrument, 

the domestic spinning wheel. In 1767, an eight-handed spinster 

sprung from the genius of Hargreaves; and the jenny, with still increas- 

ing powers, made its way into common use, in spite of all opposition. 
q Two years afterwards, the more wonderful invention of Wyatt, which 
; claims a much earlier origin, but which had disappeared, like a river 
that sinks into a subterraneous channel, and now rose again under the 
fortunate star of Arkwright, claimed yet higher admiration, as founded 
on principles of more extensive application. Five years later, the 
happy thought of combining the principles of these two inventions, to 
produce a third much more efficient than either, struck the mind of 
Crompton, who, by a perfectly original contrivance, effected the union. 
From twenty spindles, this machine was brought, by more finished 
mechanism, to admit of an hundred spindles, and thus to exercise a 
Briarean power. Kelly relinquished the toilsome method of turning 
the machine by hand, and yoked with it the strength of the rapid 
Clyde. Watt, with the subtler and more potent agency of steam, 
moved an iron arm that never slackens or tires, which whirls round 
two thousand spindles in a single machine. Finally, to consummate 
the wonder, Roberts dismisses the spinner, and leaves the machine to 
its own infallible guidance. So that, in the year 1834, several thou- 
sand spindles may be run in a single room, revolving with inconceiv- 
able rapidity, with no hand to urge their progress or to guide their ope- 
rations — drawing out, twisting, and winding up as many thousand 
3 threads, with unfailing precision, indefatigable patience and strength; 
4 —ascene as magical to the eye which is not familiarized with it, as 
the effects have been marvellous in augmenting the wealth and popu- 

: lation of the country.’ This striking picture shows us the main cause 
of the fall in the price of manufactured goods — it lets us into the 

secret of the mass of mankind being enabled to indulge in physical 
comforts, which, a century or two ago, were as much beyond their 

reach as the purple and fine linen of Dives. Yet it speaks only of 

one series of inventions, of the application of scientific discovery to 

but one class of articles now so greatly consumed by all descriptions of 
4 men. Were we to pursue the theme, and show how immense and 
diversified have been similar inventions, we should not be reduced to 
the necessity of supposing that such gigantic results have been evolved 
from a system of indirect taxation — that something more marvellous 
than the philosopher’s stone is to be found in our custom houses, and 
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that the universal solvent is in the special keeping of our revenue 
officers.” 

In the peculiar condition of the Christian commonwealth of nations, 
for about thirty years, can be found another cause of the decline of 
prices. Since the ‘ crowning carnage, Waterloo,’ Christians have, very 
generally and very piously, abstained from cutting each other’s throats. 
Their exploits in that line have been mainly at the expense of the 
heathen, who, according to the doctrine of the ‘venerable sage of 
Quincey,’ as laid down in his famous lecture on the war between the 
celestial empire of China and the infernal empire of Britain, are the 
legitimate objects of Christian steel and military science. Virtue is 
ever its own reward; and this heroic sacrifice, on the part of Christians, 
has been productive of some most gratifying consequences. Of the 
immense number of heathen who have been converted by our pious 
precepts, and yet more pious examples, we say nothing, preferring to 
confine our remarks to matters appreciable by all, such as the reduced 
rates at which manufactured goods are afforded. The rivalry which, 
for almost an entire generation, had been displayed in the field, has had 
its contests in the arts of peace. Men have prized the olive more than 
the laurel. Those great energies, which were expended in military 
action, have been directed tothe making and vending of cloths, etc. 
The whole world has turned manufacturer. The enormous consump- 
tion of the tremendous and unproductive armies which covered Europe 
from 1792 to 1816, no longer prevails, and has not been known by the 
active men of to-day. Human industry has not been directed — at 
least, not on a large scale — to the production of things destined to aid 
in the work of destruction. Great fleets have not roamed over the 


* The effect of a mechanica! invention on the culture of cotton, illustrates our 
position, that it is mainly to such inventions, that we are indebted for the present 
low prices of many articles, which were once beyond the reach of most people, 
or entirely unknown. In 1792, the whole amount of cotton exported from the 
United States, was but 138,328 lbs. The difficulty of separating the short-staple, 
or upland cotton, from the seed, was so great, that Mr. McCulloch is justified in 
saying, that if any man at that time had ventured to predict that 10,000,000 Ibs. 
of it would ever be exported, he would have been looked upon as a visionary 
dreamer. But a Yankee invention removed the difficulty. Mr. Whitney’s cotton- 
gin, which came into use in 1793, separated the cotton from the seed with such 
facility, that the growing of the article and its exportation, soon became promi- 
nent branches of Americanindustry. The amount exported, alone, had increased 
from that above given, in 1792, to upwards of 595,000,000 Ibs., in 1838! The 
remark of the author previously quoted, is correct, that the genius of Mr. 
Whitney did for the planters of our southern states, what the genius of Ark- 
wright and Watt did for the manufacturers of England. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the effect of this throwing into the market so immense a quantity of 
cotton, on the prices of the various articles into the manufacture of which it 
enters. It operated to their reduction to an extent altogether incalculable. Yet 
‘ protection’ had nothing to do with the matter. The mechanical genius of one 
man, placed within the reach of millions, comforts and luxuries which they would 
have waited for long enough, had they depended for them upon the whig system 
of cheapening an article by heaping taxes on it! The cotton-gin has done more 
for humanity, than all the protective laws that ever have been enacted, and its 
inventor should be deified —a fate somewhat different from that which justice 
would award to the protectionists. 
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face of the ocean. Extensive countries have not been laid waste by 
hostile forces; nor has productive industry been paralyzed by the opera- 
tions of contending armies. Capital has not been directed to playing 
the game of war. Every man has felt certain, that, to a very great 
extent, he should enjoy the fruits of his own industry. The whole 
Christian world has ‘gone into business,’ each nation setting up for 
itself. Manufacturing has ceased to be that monopoly which poured 
into the lap of England, tribute from all quarters of the globe — which 
enabled her to unloose the purse-strings of even her most vindictive 
foes. As a natural consequence, prices have come down, and great 
profits are not often realized. More wealth is realized now than before. 
from this fact; but the shareholders are far more numerous, the ratio of 
their increase being greater by far than that of the profits. Where all 
are thus competing, ingenuity is stimulated, as well as industry; and if 
the manufacturers of one nation obtain fora time an advantage, through 
any new invention, their rivals soon possess themselves of the increased 
knowledge. This, it seems to us, is a more rational way of accounting 
for the fall of prices, than by saying it has been caused by taxing the 
articles, the prices of which have been cheapened.* 


* That taxation always operates injuriously to the articles taxed, we are far from 
asserting, oon that is the general -ule. The Edinburgh Review, some years 
since, expressed the opinion, that the increased taxation to which British manu- 
factures were subjected during the war with revolutionary France, had, gener- 
ally speaking, a powerful influence in accelerating their progress; and it gave the 
following striking illustration of the effect of inventions, in diminishing the 
burden of taxation, and of the stimulus given by high duties to the ingenuity of 
producers: 


‘Previous to 1786, the duties on spirits in Scotland were charged according to 
the quantities supposed to be produced. But as this mode of charging the duty 
was found to open a door to extensive frauds, it was resolved to substitute in its 
place a license duty corresponding to the size of the still. As the shape of all the 
stills in use was similar, and as the quantity of spirits that a still could produce 
ina year, according to its cubic contents, had been accurately calculated, it was 
supposed that this plan would effectually prevent smuggling, and that the officers 
would have nothing to do but inspect the stills, to see that their size was not in- 
creased. On the first introduction of this apparently well considered system, the 
license duty on each still was fixed at 30s a gallon. But the principle on which 
the duty was calculated, was very soon falsified. The stills previously in use 
were very deep in proportion to their diameter, so that it required, at an average, 
about a week to perform a single operation. No sooner, however, had the new 
method of charging the duty been introduced, than it occurred to two ingenious 
persons, Messrs. John and William Sligo, distillers at Leith, that by lessening the 
depth of the still and increasing its diameter, a larger surface would be exposed to 
the action of the fire; and that they would consequently be able to run off the 
contents of the still in less time. Having adopted the plan, they found that it 
more than answered their expectations, enabling them to perform that process in 
a few hours that had hitherto occupied them a week. Messrs. Sligo had the 
exclusive possession of this important invention for about a year; but the secret 
was of too great importance to be long concealed; and the moment it transpired, 
the plan was adopted by all the other distillers. In consequence, in 1788, the 
license duty on the still was raised from 30s to L.3; but this increase having re- 
doubled the activity of the distillers, it was again raised, in 1793, to L.9 a gallon; 
in 1794, to L.18; and in 1795, it was advanced to the enormous sum of L.54a 
gallon! Still, however, the ingenuity of the distiller had outrun the increase of 
the tax; and it was proved before a committee of the House of Commons, in 
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Much is said, by the advocates of the restrictive system, of the value 
of the ‘home market,’ and statistics are frequently paraded before the 
country,showing both its nature and extent. We by no means question 
the importance of this market; but we deny that it has been created by 
the tariff, or that its value would be lessened, were the United States 
to adopt a system of trade, free as that which the democratic party 
wish to see prevail. Those who give the credit of its existence to the 
prevalence of the protective policy, do so by assuming things to be 
truths, which are in reality nothing more than so oj absurdities. 
They appear to believe that, were it not for the tariff, men would 
neither eat, nor drink, nor be clothed —that it gives employment to 
people, who, without it, would be condemned to idleness and starva- 
tion —and that we are capable of no other pursuits than those which 
grow out of, or are incidental to, the manufacturing system. ‘Than 
this, it would be impossible to imagine any thing more foolish, or more 
unjust to the American people. The most that can be said of the 
effect of protection, on labor and capital, is, that it directs how they 
shall be employed — that it violently changes their course, and pre- 
vents their flowing in a direction likely to promote the public health. 
Because a large nuiaber of persons congregate in a certain spot, like 
Lowell, and consume great quantities of agricultural produce, it by no 
means follows, that that produce would not have been consumed, had 
they never thus congregated, as they would not, had not manufactures, 
by a species of political hot-house culture, been forced into being in 
this country. So far as protection secures us a home market, it does 
so only through the destruction of the foreign market. This strikes 
at our commerce, and decreases the work in our ship-yards. If 
we look at the amount of work which enters into the construction 
and sailing of a ship, we shall see that the tariff is rather injurious 
than otherwise to the American agriculturist, leaving out of sight alto- 
gether his interest as an exporter. The timber for the building of the 
ship, must be hewn and carried to the point at which she is built; the 
hemp must be raised, and dressed, and worked up; her iron and cop- 





1798, that distillation had been carried to such a pitch of perfection, that stills 
had occasionally been filled and discharged in eight minutes. This it was supposed 
must be the maximum velocity; and the license duty was laid on the still on the 
hypothesis that it could, at an average, be run off in this time; or that it could be 
filled and run off once every eight minutes during the whole period that the 
manufacture was in activity. But the ingenuity of the distillers was not yet 
tasked to the utmost; and it was ascertained that towards the latter end of the 
license system, stills of forty gallons had been, at an average, fi‘led and run off in 
the almost incredibly short space of three minutes; being an increase of 2880 
times in the rapidity of distillation that obtained when the license plan was intro- 
duced, in 1786.’ 


This was an extreme case, and did taxation always thus operate, it would be 
nothing more or less than a bounty on productiveness. Unfortunately, the cases 
are very rare in which it thus stimulates ingenuity; and the whole business ap- 
pears to have been a contest between the tax-payer, who wished to avoid an 
oppressive duty, and the government, who claimed a share of the profits,—a 
sort of race, as a temperance lecturer might say, between the devil and the 
exciseman. 
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per must be taken from the mines, and prepared for use; the various 
naval stores, and other matters, which enter into her construction, 
must be gathered;— all this and much more must be done, before 
even the builders can commence operations. Then come the carpen- 
ters, the riggers, the caulkers, the painters, &c., who finish and 
perfect what the busy industry of the others had commenced. Now, 
who are they that produce the food, and other necessaries and comforts, 
consumed by all these various laborers and artisans, from the man who 
chopped the first tree or sowed the hemp-seed, to him who gave the 
finishing stroke to that noblest production of human ingenuity, a perfect 
ship? Plainly, the farmers of the country, to a great extent, the men 
over whose eyes the protectionists seek to ‘ draw the wool,’ by represent- 
ing that their productions would rot on their hands, were it not for the 
existence of a high tariff! We can go much further than this, and 
point to the equipping of the ship, and the articles consumed by her 
crew. The farmers furnish no small share of the articles which she 
thus uses, and often on a very large scale. We can also take into ac- 
count, the demand for agricultural produce, from the persons who 
minister to the other wants and luxuries of those who prepare the 
material for building the ship, or who build or navigate her. These 
laborers, mechanics, and mariners, employ many tailors, shoemakers, 
hatters, and other work people, who in their turn purchase farm pro- 
duce. A great many people are thus employed, and a natural home 
market is found, in all respects superior to the artificial one called into 
being by laws which say in what manner man’s industry shall be 
directed. We think it may be safely said, that for every factory 
which is erected, under the stimulus of protection, many ships remain 
unbuilt. ‘Thus, it is seen, that the only result of protection, as respects 
its effect on general business, is to divert the energies of the people 
from one pursuit to another —to prevent them from following trades 
which breed up a hardy and well-paid population, whose callings emi- 
nently fit them to maintain their country’s honor against the attacks of 
jealous rivals; and to push them into others, which are notorious for 
deteriorating men, both morally and physically, crowding them, as they 
do, in large numbers, into hot rooms, loaded with an impure atmos- 
phere, and at rates of wages which, in most instances, afford no more 
than a mere subsistence. We have no prejudices against the manu- 
facturing population, of this or any other country; but we have yet to 
learn, that their calling is peculiarly favorable to morals or to health. 
It certainly is not in Europe, and the system in this country, is fast 
hastening to the European standard. The soundness of a policy 
which is thus changing the character of our population, under the 
impression that it is creating a home market, when in reality it is only 
effecting an alteration in the business of the land, may well be ques- 
tioned by every American who desires to see his country powerful and 
respected because of the virtue of his countrymen, and not merely 
for the wealth of the nation. 

We have illustrated the character of the home market which would 
prevail if protection were not, by an example drawn from ship-build- 
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ing; but this, important as it is, is but a small part of the home business 
which would prevail under a sound commercial system. As under 
such a state of things, our imports would be larger than they now are, 
so also would be our exports. Now, we will, for the present, leave out 
of view, entirely, the benefit which would thus directly result to the 
agricultural interest, as exporters, and confine ourselves to only the 
indirect benefit, that is to say, to the good which they would reap from 
the increased business that would come from the simple increase of 
importation and exportation. The internal trade which would result 
from this, would benefit the agriculturists to an incalculable extent. It 
would afford them the best of customers for their products, in much 
larger quantities than they now dispose of, and at higher prices. If 
the factory calls into existence a variety of employments, this is no 
more than can be said of those internal pursuits which would grow out 
of the enlargement of our foreign trade. Between the producer and 
the merchant, there would be a numerous class of people, engaged in 
varied callings, no small number of whose wants would afford unfailing 
markets to the cultivators of the soil. There is nothing like commerce, 
to give an impetus to the business of a country, or to create prosperity 
based upon rational principles of public economy. We see the truth 
of this in the flourishing condition of every nation which has been 
engaged in it. It calls into being a thousand trades, and promotes the 
developement of talent and ingenuity. Unlike the manufacturing 
system, it does not cramp the mind, but enlarges its faculties, by ex- 
tending its sphere of action. We are far from being blind to the evils 
which belong to it, and from a share of which nothing human is ex- 
empt; but, in full view of them, and after having made all proper 
allowance for their effect on the condition of humanity, we hesitate 
not to say, that commerce is the most healthful of pursuits, and the 
successful prosecution of which tends greatly to the advancement of 
man’s good. It promotes civilization, gives bonds for the preservation 
of peace among the nations, and destroys those prejudices which are 
the chief material in constructing partition walls between country and 
country. Hence, we would see it free and unobstructed as the broad 
highway of the world over which it is pursued. 

The great political economist of the last century said, that the best 
trade was that which takes place between the country and the town. 
He was right; but the trade thus carried on, to be sound, should be 
natural— one which grows out of circumstances, and not an artificial 
business, forced into being by a system of bounties, or by ‘ protection.’ 
Such trade must be founded in justice, and not find its being from the 
adoption of a system which robs all other branches of industry, in order 
to build up a solitary pursuit, into the hands of those concerned in 
which, has fallen an undue degree of power, which they are disposed 
to use fur their own immediate benefit, without regard to the general 
good. The trade between the town and the country, comprises all 
trade, if we rightly understand the meaning of Dr Smith; and the inter- 
mediate persons between the agriculturist and the merchant, are not 
less benefited by its operations, not less interested in its success, than 
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are the farmer and the exporter themselves. ‘To suppose that a great 
foreign trade can be carried on by a country, without calling into exist- 
ence a great home trade, is to suppose that the articles exported, are 
sent to the exporter, pretty much after the fashion that the Israelites 
received quails and manna. A thousand callings are benefited by it 
— or, rather, are its legitimate offspring, and must live or die with it. 
As that flourishes, so will they flourish, — as that declines, so wil! they 
decline. The mouths which are to be fed, and the backs to be 
clothed, would not be the less peremptory in their demands, were 
their owners employed in supplying the wants of men engaged in 
those trades which depend for their prosperity on that of foreign com- 
merce, than they now are, when they are working in factories. The 
belief that the existence of the home market depends upon the main- 
tenance of the manufacturing system, is a delusion, and of the worst 
kind, too. It is contradicted by our history previous to the introduction 
of that system into this country. Our people were never more pros- 
perous than ‘they were before the time when it became fashionable to 
dignify with the name of the American System, the very worst abuses 
of Europe —abuses which have long been denounced by the wisest 
men of every portion of the old world, and which would have long 
since been banished thence, were it not that they have become so 
mingled up with ordinary life, that it is greatly feared their sudden 
destruction would lead to the fall of the entire political edifice. And it 
is one of the strongest arguments which can be used against an unjust 
policy, that it cannot be destroyed, after a long existence, without carry- 
ing with it something that is good, and invoiving in its ruin the innocent 
with the guilty. Matters are so shaped to it, that any other result 
is clearly impossible, of attempts at reformation; and often is it the 
case, that a glaring abuse is allowed to exist, because it cannot be 
eradicated without causing this mischief. Reform cannot do every 
thing, and the evil goes on, increasing in magnitude, until revolution 
comes about, and performs its ‘perfect work.’ Is it for the American 
people to adopt and countenance a system of this character, when they 
should set before the world an example of all that is sound in policy, 
by the pursuit of wisdom in legislation? We think not. 

The statesman-like paper which we have placed at the head of this 
article, affords room for us to hope, that our government is about to 
adopt a more liberal commercial policy than has characterized it for 
some years—that while even England is throwing off the bands in 
which her mighty limbs have been cramped for centuries, the United 
States will not longer be found lending the influence of their name 
and situation, to uphold the error which is involved in the ‘protective’ 
policy. The Secretary of the Treasury is generally regarded as 
speaking the views of the administration of which he is a member; 
and Mr Waxxer has spoken out, determinedly and boldly, sentiments 
which every friend of enlightened legislation can approve. He has 
examined the whole subject, and has embodied the results of that 
examination in his Report, which, it is not unjust to any of his prede- 
cessors to say, is one of the most clear, comprehensive, and well- 
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reasoned papers, that has ever come from a head of the treasury 
department. No one can read it, without giving its author credit for 
energy, decision, great industry, a thorough capacity for the higher 
order of business, and a complete fitness for, and understanding of, 
the duties of his important station. A year since, the democracy 
completed their triumph, in the result of a contest into which there 
entered more new elements than some have been disposed to recog- 
nize. We then threw off a number of incubi, which had long retarded 
our progress. ‘There was infused into the party, a more youthful 
spirit, and youth is ever generous and honest. It was, in fact, an 
attempt, on the part of the better spirits of the party, to discard, to no 
small extent, the doctrine of expediency, and to build up an adminis- 
tration, of the soundness of whose democracy there should be no doubt. 
A reforming administration was desired, one to be composed of men 
not afraid to lock great matters in the face. Prominent among the 
considerations which led to the new organization of the party by the 
action of the Baltimore Convention, was that which looked to place 
our commercial policy on a more liberal basis than now exists. This 
comprehended the placing at the head of the finance department of 
the government, a man of nerve, one who had participated in the 
movement which gave us victory, and of genius to impress his own 
views upon the popular mind. Mr Walker has proved himself to be 
the first and the last—a strong man, whose sympathies are with the 
people; and of the part which he took in the action of the body that 
selected President PoLk as our candidate, it is not necessary to speak. 
It is known to every man who familiarized himself with the leading 
events of the day. The course which he has pursued, since his eleva- 
tion to office, gives the completest assurance, that he never will be 
found wanting when the time shall arrive to act —that the hour will 
not lack the man. Highly as we value his national career — much as 
we admire his sagacity and clearness of vision, which led him to push 
forward the project of annexing Texas to the republic, when it was 
not popular so to do,and when men of smaller intellect and less 
courage, were fearful of being known in the business; we appreciate 
still more that integrity and decision which manifest themselves in his 
first Report on the condition of the national treasury. It is evident to 
all, that the ship of state must be put on a new tack, at considerable 
risk, and Mr Walker has proved himself precisely the man for the 
crisis. It is no easy matter for a public man, in this country, to rise 
superior to those influences which the protectionists wield so discreetly, 
and the effect of which has been, to make our government their agent, 
even against the often-rendered verdicts of a majority of the voters. 
The present Secretary has resisted those influences, and from the 
proud position which he occupies, has commenced an attack upon the 
existing unjust and most oppressive tariff, which must lead to its over- 
throw, unless the people’s representatives shall prove themselves, as 
they more than once have, in former years, false to the trust confided 
to them by their constituents. We have, however, that confidence in 
the majority of the present Congress, which leads us to anticipate 
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better things; and we believe that the opinions of the distinguished 
head of the treasury department, will, by that majority, be embodied 
into the laws of the land. 

Were we to publish all parts of this valuable Report which meet 
our approval, because harmonizing with the principles of democracy, 
we should transfer it entire to our pages. But we are compelled to 
select from it a few of the more striking passages, at the same time 
recommending to all, its careful perusal, in a candid spirit. In no other 
way, can its excellence be appreciated; and the man who contents 
himself with a simple synopsis of it, such as most of our he wspapers 
give, for the benefit of the superficial, and to avoid the odium which 
is supposed to attach to the publication of ‘long documents,’ will 
have no conception of the high ground which Mr Walker has taken, 
or of the clear and forcible arguments with which he maintains the 
most important positions in national economy. 

Mr Walker illustrates the superiority of free trade over ‘ protection,’ 
and demolishes the theory of countervailing restrictions, most con- 
clusively, in the subjoined paragraph : 


‘Soil, climate, and other causes, vary very much, in different countries, the 
pursuits which are most profitable in each; and the prosperity of all of them 
will be best promoted by leaving them, unrestricted by legislation, to exchange 
with each other those fabrics and products which they severally raise most cheaply. 
This is clearly illustrated by the perfect free trade which exists among all the 
states of the Union, and by the cuvolelaet fact that any one of these states 
would be injured by imposing duties upon the products of the others. It is 
generally conceded, that reciprocal free trade among nations would best advance 
the interest of all. But it is contended that we must meet the tariffs of other 
nations by countervailing restrictions. That duties upon our exports by foreign 
nations are prejudicial to us, is conceded; but whilst this injury is slightly felt by 
the manufacturers, its weight falls almost exclusively upon agriculture, com- 
merce, and navigation. If those interests which sustain the loss, do not ask 
countervailing restrictions, it should not be demanded by the manufacturers, who 
do not feel the injury, and whose fabrics, in fact, are not excluded by the foreign 
legislation of which they complain. That agriculture, commerce, and naviga- 
tion, are injured by foreign restrictions, constitutes no reason why they should 
be subjected to still severer treatment, by additional restrictions and countervail- 
ing tariffs at home. Commerce, agriculture, and navigation, harassed as they 
may be by foreign restrictions, diminishing the amount of exchangeable products 
which they could otherwise purchase abroad, are burdened with heavier imposi- 
tions athome. Nor will augmented duties here lead to a reduction of foreign 
tariffs; but the reverse, by furnishing the protected classes there with the identical 
argument used by the protected classes here against reduction. By countervail- 
ing restrictions, we injure our own fellow citizens much more than the foreign 
nation at whom we purpose to aim their force; and, in the conflict of opposing 
tariffs, we sacrifice our own commerce, agriculture, and navigation. As well 
might we impose monarchical or aristocratic restrictions on our government or 
people, because that is the course of foreign legislation. Let our commerce be 
as free as our political institutions. Let us, with revenue duties only, open our 
ports to all the world, and nation after nation will follow our example. If we 
reduce our tariff, the party opposed to the corn laws of England would soon 
prevail, and admit all our agricultural products at all times freely into her ports, 
in exchange for her exports. And if England would now repeal her duties upon 
our wheat, flour, Indian corn, and other agricultural products, our own restric- 
tive system would certainly be doomed to overthrow. If the question is asked, 
Who shall begin this work of reciprocal reduction? it is answered by the fact, 
that England hae already abated her duties upon most of our exports. She has 
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repealed the duty upon cotton, and greatly reduced the tariff upon our bread- 
stuffs, provisions, and other articles; and her present bad harvest, accompanied 
by a reduction of our tariff, would lead to a repeal of her corn laws, and the 
unrestricted admission, at all times, of our agricultural products. The manufac- 
turing interest opposes reciprocal free trade with foreign nations. It opposed 
the Zoll-Verein treaty; and it is feared that no other treaty producing a reciprocal 
reduction of our own and foreign tariffs, will receive its support. If that interest 
preferred a reciprocal exchange of our own for foreign fabrics, at revenue duties, 
it would not have desired a tariff operating, without exception, against all nations 
that adopted low, as wellas high tariffs; nor would it have opposed every amend- 
ment proposing, when the tariff of 1842 was under consideration, a reduction of 
our duties upon the exports of such nations as would receive, free of duty, our 
flour, and other agricultural products. If that interest desired reciprocal free 
trade with other nations, it would have desired a very different tariff from that of 
1842. It wouid have sought to confine the high duties to those cases where the 
foreign importer would sell his imports for cash only; and admitted a drawback 
of one-half of the duty where American exports would be taken abroad in ex- 
change, — not an actual barter of foreign imports for an equal amount in value 
of our products, but without any barter, where a sum equal to the value of their 
exports was used in purchasing here an equal amount in value of any of our 
products; and the shipment made abroad of these products, upon the same prin- 
ciple under which a drawback of duties is now allowed on the re-expor’ tion of 
foreign imports. This would be less simple, and is not recommended in lieu of 
that absolute reduction of the duties, which will accomplish the same object 
of unrestricted exchange. But such a provision would be a self-executing reci- 
procity law, and should be desired by those believing in countervailing tariffs 
against foreign nations, but in reciprocal free trade with all; thus enabling our 
farmers and planters to sell their products for cheaper foreign manufactures, 
getting more for what they sell, and paying less for what they purchase in 
exchange.’ — p. 8. 

We regard the above as unanswerable. In the several criticisms 
to which this Report has been subjected by the papers in the interest 
of the protective party,— and they are numerous and able, — not 
one of them, so far as we have seen, has so much as attempted to 
controvert the preceding positions of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The reason of this is obvious. ‘They are incontrovertible. How any 
man, with the example before him, of that perfect free trade which 
prevails between the numerous and diversified states of this confed- 
eracy, can persist in saying that unrestricted intercourse between 
nations would produce any harm, is altogether unaccountable. If our 
Union had accomplished nothing else, its demonstration, of not merely 
the practicability of free trade, but its undoubted excellence, its tran- 
scendent superiority to any other scheme of commercial policy, would 
have been more than a remuneration for all the care and trouble which 
were necessary to its formation, and the watchfulness and sacrifices 
which have continued its existence. 

The smallness of the profits from agricultural pursuits, are con- 
trasted, in the following extract, with the enormous dividends of the 
manufacturers, — which two things stand to each other in the relation 
of cause and effect. The magnitude of the manufacturing dividends, 
is the cause of the small profits of farmers. The fruits of the latter’s 
industry, are filched from them, by a process of political legerdemain, 
and added to the heaps of the manufacturer. Nor is the contrast less 
glaring, in the numbers of the two interests, that which is infinitely 
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the largest, being fleeced for the benefit of the lesser. The Secretary 
says: 

‘It seems strange, that while the profit of agriculture varies from 1 to 8 per 
centum, that of manufactures is more than double. The reason is, that whilst 
the high duties secure nearly a monopoly of the home market to the manufac- 
turer, the farmer and planter are pt ae toa great extent of the foreign market 
by these duties. The farmer and planter are, to a great extent, forbidden to buy 
in the foreign market, and confined to the domestic articles, enhanced in price 
by the duties. The tariff is thus a double benefit to the manufacturer, and a 
double loss to the farmer and planter —a benefit to the former, in nearly a mo- 
nopoly of the home market, and in enhanced prices of their fabrics; and a loss 
to the latter, in the payment of those high prices, and in total or partial exclusion 
from the foreign market. The true question is, whether the farmer and planter 
shall, to a great extent, supply our people with cheap manufactures, purchased 
abroad with their agricultural products, or whether this exchange shall be forbid- 
den by high duties on such manufactures, and their supply thrown, as a monopoly, 
at large prices, by high tariffs, into the hands of our own manufacturers. The 
number of manufacturing capitalists who derive any benefit from the heavy taxes 
extracted by the tariff from twenty millions of people, does not exceed ten thou- 
sand. The whole number (including the working classes engaged in our 
manufactures) deriving any benefit from the tariff, does not exceed 400,000, of 
whom not more than 40,000 have been brought into this pursuit by the last tariff. 
But this small number of 40,000 would still have been in the country, consuming 
our agricultural products; and in the attempt to secure them as purchasers, so 
small in number, and not consuming one-half the supply of many counties, the 
farmer and planter are asked to sacrifice the markets of the world, containing a 
population of eight hundred millions, disabled from purchasing our products by 
our high duties on all they would sell in exchange. The farmer and planter 
would have the home market without a tariff; and they would have the foreign 
market, also, to a much greater extent, but for the total or partial prohibition of 
of the last tariff.” — pp. § 9. 


The people of the Western States will appreciate the truth con- 
tained in the subjoined paragraph; nor will they fail to see the force 
of the argument with which it closes, and in which is demolished 
some of the favorite theories of the protectionists: 


‘We have more fertile lands than any other nation, can raise a greater variety 
of products, and, it may be said, could feed and clothe the people of nearly all 
the world. The home market, of itself, is wholly inadequate for such products. 
They must have the foreign market, or a large surplus, accompanied by great 
depression in price, must be the result. The States of Ohio, Indiana, and IIlinois, 
if cultivated to their fullest extent, could, of themselves, raise more than sufficient 
food to supply the eniire home market. Missouri or Kentucky, could more than 
supply it with hemp; already the State of Mississippi raises more cotton than is 
sufficient for all the home market; Louisiana is rapidly approaching the same point 
as to sugar; and there are lands enough adapted to that product in Louisiana, 
Texas, and Florida, to supply with sugar and molasses, nearly all the markets of 
the world. If cotton is epressed in price by the tariff, the consequence must be 
a comparative diminution of the product, and the raising in its place, to a great 
extent, hemp, wheat, corn, stock, and provisions, which otherwise would be sup- 
plied by the teeming products of the West. The growing West, in a series of 
years, must be the greatest sufferers by the tariff, in ns them of the foreign 
market, and of that of the cotton-growing States. e demand, in fact, for our 
agricultural products, specie from nearly all the world, by heavy taxes upon all 
their manufactures; and their purchases from us must therefore be limited, as well 
as their sales to us enhanced in price. Such a demand for specie, which we know 
in advance cannot be complied with, is nearly equivalent to a decree, excluding 
most of our agricultural products from the foreign markets. Such is the ngor 
of our restrictions, that nothing short of a famine opens freely the ports of Eu- 
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rope for our breadstuffs. ry sm is our chief employment; it is best adapted 
to our situation, and, if not depressed by the tariff, would be the most profitable. 
We can raise a larger surplus of agricultural products, and a greater variety, than 
almost any other nation, and at cheaper rates. Remove, then, from agriculture, 
all our restrictions, and, by its own unfettered power, it will break down all —— 
restrictions, and, our own being removed, would feed the hungry and clothe the 
poor of our fellow-men ronabott: all the densely-peopled nations of the world. 
But now we will take nothing in exchange for these products, but specie, except 
at very high duties; and nothing buta famine breaks down all foreign restrictions, 
and opens for a time, the ports of Europe to our breadstuffs. If, on a reduction 
of our duties, England repeals her corn-laws, nearly all Europe must follow her 
example, or give to her manufacturers advantages which cannot be successfully 
encountered in most of the markets of the world. The tariff did not raise the 
price of our breadstuffs: but a bad harvest in England does—giving us for the 
time that foreign market which we would soon have at all times, by that repeal 
of the corn laws which must follow the reduction of our duties. But whilst 
breadstuffs rise with a bad harvest in England, cotton almost invariably falls; 
because the increased sum which, in that event, England must pay for our bread- 
stuffs, we will take, not in manufactures, but only in specie; and, not having it 
to spare, she brings down, even toa greater extent, the price of ourcotton. Hence 
the result, that a bad harvest in England, reduces the aggregate price of our 
exports, often turns the exchanges against us, carrying our specie abroad, and 
inflicting a serious blow on our prosperity. Foreign nations cannot for a series 
of years, import more than they export; and, if we close our markets against their 
imports by high duties, they must buy less of our exports, or give a lower price, 
or both.’ — p. 9. 

We find we must cease to extract, though there are other portions 
of this Report, which it would gratify us much to give, and upon which 
we should be pleased tocomment. One passage more we must copy, 
however, on account of its great importance. ‘If the Marshal,’ says 
Mr Walker, ‘ were sent by the federal government to collect a direct 
tax upon the whole people, to be paid over to the manufacturing capi- 
talists, to enable them to sustain their business, or realize a larger 
profit, it would be the same in effect as the protective duty, which, 
when analyzed in its simplest elements, and reduced to actual results, 
is a mere subtraction of so much money from the people, to increase 
the revenues of the protected class. Legislation for classes is against 
the doctrine of equal rights, and repugnant to the spirit of our free 
institutions, and, it is apprehended by many, may become but another 
form for privileged orders, under the name of protection, instead of 
privilege, -—— indicated here, not by rank or title, but by profits and 
dividends, extracted from the many, by taxes upon them, for the bene- 
fit of the few. No prejudice is felt by the Secretary of the Treasury 
against manufacturers. His opposition is to the protective system, and 
not to classes or individuals. He doubts not that the manufacturers 
are sincerely persuaded that the system which is a source of so much 
profit to them, is beneficial, also, to the country. He entertains a 
contrary opinion, and claims for the opponents of the system, a settled 
conviction of its injurious effects Whilst a due regard to the just and 
equal rights of all classes, forbids a discrimination in favor of the 
manufacturers, by duties above the lowest revenue limit, no disposi- 
tion is felt to discriminate against them, by reducing such duties as 
operate in their favor, below that standard. Under revenue duties, it 
is believed, they would still receive a reasonable profit — equal to that 
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realized by those engaged in other pursuits; and it is thought they 
should desire no more, at least through the agency of governmental 
power. Equal rights and profits, so far as laws are made, best conform 
to the principles upon which the constitution was founded, and with 
an undeviating regard to which, all its functions should be exercised — 
looking to the whole country, and not to classes or sections.’ This is 
the true doctrine. No democrat entertains any hostility to manufac- 
turing pursuits, as such,— nor asks that the power of the govern- 
ment shall be wielded to the injury of those engaged in them. But it 
is undeniable, that as society is now constituted, and with the lax ideas 
which prevail of human duties, manufacturing is more susceptible of 
being abused, to the harm of working people, than any other of the 
numerous ways in which what is called ‘ business, is carried on. In 
view of this, the liberal party of this country demand, and will see 
that their demand is complied with, that the gigantic powers of our 
government shall not be so foully abused, as to be made to aggravate 
an unavoidable evil. We have little sympathy with the ‘ no-govern- 
ment’ men of the day, as we believe that governments are necessary 
to the good of mankind —that but for them, the weak and the poor 
would be even worse-conditioned than they are at present. Still less 
sympathy have we, with those persons who are for doing every thing 
by government, making it ‘paternal’ in its character, which is but a 
mild aud pleasing phrase for the most galling tyranny that can be 
invented to depress the mind of man. We are somewhat disposed, 
when ‘paternal’ governments are praised, to subscribe to the view 
contained in Johnson’s massive lines: — 
‘ How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which kings or laws can cause or cure.’ 

We find little fault with governments for their not accomplishing great 
positive good: our quarrel with them, is, that they have been made 
the instruments for the perpetration of evil. Instead of standing be- 
tween the different classes of society, and protecting the humble 
against the encroachments of the proud, they have too often been con- 
trolled by the latter — been used as tools with which to render the con- 
dition of the former more irksome than otherwise it would be. Nature’s 
unkindness has been aggravated by the artful partiality of governments, 
controlled by the rich and the great. We commenced our govern- 
ment, with the intention of ordering things different from this, of 
setting a better example to the world, than has hitherto been held up 
before it. We have accomplished something, but less than we should 
have effected. ‘The democracy of the country are demanding that a 
new order of things be commenced; and the time has arrived when 
their voice has become potential — when they are resolved that their 
servants shall no longer act as if they were their masters. 

The democracy, we repeat, entertain no hostility towards the manu- 
facturing interest; but a decent regard for their principles, renders it 
imperative, that they call upon the administration which owes its 
existence to their exertions and sacrifices, to aflord no more counten- 
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ance to the monopolizing tendency of the business pursuits of the 
age. ‘Protection’ is nothing more nor less than a monopoly, and a 
monopoly of the very worst possible description, as its perfection will 
be found in the degradation of the great body of the people, the pro- 
ducing interest of the republic. As the usurpations of the Roman 
aristocracy, in respect to lands, led to the extinction of the free agricul- 
turists of Italy, and substituted for them a population of vicious 
slaves, — vicious, because they were slaves, —so will the usurpations 
of our great manufacturers destroy the free population of these States, 
unless something be done to give a better direction to public opinion, 
and to that which is born of it, legislation. We ask, that the power of 
the government may no longer be prostituted to advance the interest 
of property, at the expense of man’s rights. If there is any thing in 
government, which can be used to affect the condition of the race, 
let it be directed to the end of benefiting those whose ‘ labor dire it 
is, and weary woe,’ to contend, ‘ from peevish day to day,’ with those 
grim fiends, Famine and Want, the natural offspring of the world’s 
law, as hitherto it has been conceived, enacted, and interpreted; and 
let it not be thrown into that scale, which, loaded with gold, weighs 
down that into which naught but humanity enters. More than all, is 
this wrong ina government which had a different origin, and professes to 
be of a different nature, from those of the old world, which, founded in 
fraud, and upheld by falsehood, cannot be looked to for sympathy with 
mere human beings, — which regard artificial creations as of far 
more importance than the ordinances of nature. Our government is 
of another character, and if it assist in building up a state of society 
foreign to that from which it issued, it thereby hastens its ownend. A 
government of the people, cannot exist when the people themselves 
shall have become extinct. 

A popular government can have no interest aside from that of the 
people. And is it not for the interest of the people, that those regu- 
lations which govern our commerce with other nations, should be of 
the most broad and liberal character? We say, it is, and so must 
every man say, whose mind is not warped by a sense of immediate 
interest. ‘The horrors which the advocates of the contrary doctrine, 
declare would result from the overthrow of their principles, are 
dreams, which the ‘ wise Sadducees’ laugh at among themselves, and 
which they wonder there are people credulous enough to hold as reali- 
ties. Were there no other argument in favor of free trade, its 
superior excellence could be easily deduced from the varied climate 
of the earth. God has proclaimed that men should be ever friends, 
by giving to no one branch of the great human family, all those things 
which are useful to it, — which sustain and adorn its members. Each, 
it was plainly intended, should minister to all, and all be necessary to 
the perfect enjoyment of each. By presuming to act as if they were 
wiser than their Creator, mankind have made of themselves, rivals 
and enemies, when they should have been friends. For the law of 
love, they have substituted that of strife;—for competition in well- 
doing, contention on the ocean and in the field. Who, that has looked 
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with ordinary sagacity into the history of the world, will venture to 
deny, that it is to the same sordid spirit that is the soul of ‘ protection,’ 
the earth must charge the numerous wars which have marred her 
face, the rivers of blood that have crimsoned her bosom? If peace is 
ever to become the unalterable policy of the world, it must be preceded 
by a cessation of the war of tariffs, which nations are now waging 
against each other. The chief evil of war, is, that it arrays one coun- 
try against another, and prevents a brotherhood of feeling, an identity 
of interest; that it renders national hatred immortal, and makes the 
fraternization of the race impossible. The same evils follow from 
wars of trade; and they have this additional evil, that they aggravate 
any cause of quarrel which may arise between countries. Such cause 
of war, finds the minds of the communities in dispute, attuned to the 
fighting pitch, in consequence of the ciril war, if we may be allowed 
the expression, which had long been waged between them. Banish 
this malign influence, by the adoption of liberal rules regulating our 
intercourse between the various nations of the earth, and more will be 
effected towards the extinction of war, than could be done by all the 
peace societies that ever were formed, even were their influence mul- 
tiplied a thousand-fold, and were their wisdom great as their folly. 
National antipathies, like those of individuals, are but the unrecog- 
nized dictates of a morbid view of seif-interest. Remove the cause 
of these erroneous opinions, and there will be rational ground for be- 
lieving that the time will arrive, when the sword and the spear can 
be safely beaten into ploughshares and pruning-hooks, and the domin- 
ion of Peace be unbounded as that which fell War has claimed as his 
own. 

We do not assert that the overthrow of protection will remove the 
numerous evils which afflict society. ‘There is no greater error — 
none which produces more terrible consequences — than that which 
some friends of humanity are guilty of, in proclaiming that this, that, 
or the other reform, will banish evil from the earth, and bring about a 
new Saturnian Era. The political and social sins which weigh upon 
the world, are manifold; and it is only by their utter extirpation, that 
we can expect to see justice reign among men. ‘The removal of one 
error, cannot accomplish every thing necessary to bring about an end 
so desirable. But we oppose protection, because we do not wish to 
have the most liberal government on earth, countenance a monopoly, 
quite as odious as any of those which marked the days of the ‘Tudors 
and the Stuarts; because we do not wish the only democracy in the 
world, to endorse the errors which have ruined the subjects of kings; 
because mankind look to us for some better example than can be drawn 
from the history of worn-out monarchies; because we assume to act 
on broader principles than those which actuate other nations; and be- 
cause, if we throw our weight into the scale of error, truth can look 
no where for support. In the name of truth, of justice, and of human- 
ity, let not the mighty influence of the empire which is growing up in 
this western world, be arrayed on the side of wealth against man — 
on the side of might against right— and for corruption against good 
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government. Let not a democratic government be prostituted for the 
advancement of that few, who have, in all previous times, ordered 
the political and social machinery of the world, for ends as unwise as 
selfish. Our legislation should be for men; and that which has been 
pursued, in other nations, of a contrary character, is based on the an- 
tique error, that men are not capable of governing themselves, and 
that the policy of a state must be directed to the taking care of the 
few, so that the latter may take care of the many. -No such policy 
can answer for this country; and the attempts which have been made 
to fasten it upon us, can end only in the ruin of the morals of the 
people and the downfall of the republic. 

The people of the West have, in an especial degree, a deep interest 
in the overthrow of protection — in the removal of all restrictions from 
the course of commerce. Heaven has written the destiny of the 
West, in broad and legible characters, on her face; stamped it there 
ineradicably. On her magnificent plains, and in her teeming soil, are 
to be seen her future career — her proper place, in that vast new world 
which is rapidly coming into being. She must be the granary of the 
world. The commercial sceptre of the earth will be hers. Interested 
politicians may retard her progress to territorial supremacy; but they 
can only retard, not forever prevent it. When the republic shall extend 
from sea to sea, and our dominion in Oregon and California shall be 
as fully recognized as it now is in Louisiana and Texas, the Great 
Valley will have become the centre of the nations, and its inhabitants 
will be the most influential, as well as the most favored, of the human 
race. It will be for their interest,—as agriculturists, as merchants, 
and as men,—to have the most liberal of commercial systems in the 
ascendant; and this can be the case, only as the result of the adoption 
of a wise policy on our part, at this time. But, even if this were not 
so, — if we had reached to the utmost limit of our territory, and had 
no hope of controlling the commerce of the Pacific and the orient, still 
would free trade be for our interest. Our lands would not be the less 
fertile, on that account; and the nations of Europe would not the less 
readily give in exchange for our bountiful harvests, the products of 
their cities. The old world stands ready to open her ports to us, with 
as much speed as circumstances will admit, if we will extend to her 
the same favors which we are quick enough at receiving. The English 
corn-laws are tottering beneath the blows of what is a Holy League, 
i as it has for its object the overthrow of monopoly, and the extension 
of the brotherhood of man. No quarter of the globe can receive so 
great benefit from the repeal of the odious laws of England referred 
to, as the western states of our confederacy, favored as they are in all 
respects for agricultural communities. Will they, then, hesitate as to 
their course, and for a moment consider the propriety of choosing 
between a system of wisdom and liberality, and one which would, if 
carried out, cut them off from all connection with the rest of the 
world? If they possess one-half the shrewdness for which credit is 
given them, their decision will be rapid, sound, and immutable. 

Freedom of trade is the true interest of man, because it leaves him 
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free to pursue the course which nature dictates to him. Hitherto, it 
has been believed that human thinking should be done by proxy, and 
that the ‘ wise of the earth,’ as they style themselves, should force men 
into whatever course they might deem the best. But this is all wrong, 
and a gross infringement of an unalienable right of humanity. Man 
should be left free to choose for himself, and if an unwise choice is 
sometimes made by individuals, it is but the dust of the balance, when 
weighed against the happiness which must arise from the prevalence 
of freedom of action. Monopolies cannot exist, where they are not 
recognized by law; and of all monopolies, that which is created by the 
prevalence of ‘ protection,’ is the most odious, the most tyrannical, and 
the most hypocritical. We see what it has done in England —and we 
can easily arrive at what will be its perfection here. If triumphant 
in the struggle which is now going on, it will not leave as much 
freedom in the land, as a slave would covet, so cruel is the sway of 
Mammon —so ruthless are his altars. But if the people succeed, all 
may yet be well —the existence and the reign of freedom, may con- 
tinue here for centuries — and men in masses not be made the serfs of a 
modern and baser baronage. Then will every man be left free to follow 
the dictates of that wisdom which has been given to him for a light, 
by nature, by which he is to be guided through this dark world —every 
man will be left to enjoy the fruits of his own well-directed industry 
—and our kind mother Earth, the true Ephesian Diana, will nourish 
her multitudinous offspring, from the thousand springs that cover her 
bounteous bosom.* 

In conclusion, we will say, that the friends of progress have, despite 
the great power of their enemy, much to encourage them to persevere, 
in the contest which they are wagingagainstthe monopolists. Through 
the perversion of the powers of the government, an interest has been 
created, whose overshadowing influence must be encountered, with an 
enthusiasm equal in power to that fixedness of purpose which animates 
an aristocracy, and which is almost ever the cause of its coming out of a 
contest with its end attained, and its power confirmed and doubled. 
Thus met, and government confined to its legitimate duties, and they 
will roll back this power which threatens to control the state. They 
should know, that if wealth, and skill, and talent are in the ranks of 
their opponents, they can evoke to meet them, the loftiest feelings of 
humanity, elements which have nerved the arm of the peasant in many 
an encounter with the proud ones of the earth, and given him victory 
against the most fearful odds. They should remember, that equal 
skill, and even superior talent, can be had for the popular cause, if it 
is pushed forward with firmness and enthusiasm ; and that, as for wealth, 
what is it but the creation of those beings who are most to be benefited 
by the downfall of the protectionists—the result of the intense toil 
of the men most interested in the progress of free principles —the 
masses themselves? Let them remember —and in the remembrance, 
find as well encouragement to work with the hope of success, as a deep 
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interest to have justice done to an abused class, — that wealth is but 
the aggregate result of the labor of millions — that the men who have 
made our capitalists what they are, can unmake them —that the la- 
borer and the artizan, the factory girl and the slave, are the real genii, 
whose magical operations have built up the very interest they are now 
called upon to combat, for self-preservation — and that ‘ gold, in its 
last analysis, is the sweat of the poor and the blood of the brave 1 





Arr. Il.— History of the War in France and Belgium, in 1815. 
By Captain W. Siborne. 1 vol. 8vo. (with Plans.) Philadelphia. 
1845. 

Tue closing scene of the first French Revolution, was in keep- 
ing with the preceding parts of that most grand of dramas. ‘The 
Hundred Days’ formed an appropriate ending to the first stage of the 
great mouvement, which had for its object the obliteration of antique 
prejudices, and the purification of a world through the ‘baptism of 
fire.’ The talents of the leaders on both sides —the devotion of the 
conscript-soldiery of France — the ruthless determination of the allies, 
who were not ashamed to encourage assassination, by their illegal and 
criminal sentence of outlawry against Napoleon — the prizes at stake, 
and the principles involved in the contest; all formed a combination 
of vast elements, which made the period unequalled in importance 
since the era of Pharsalia and Philippi. So grand were they, that they 
have that shadowy appearance which belongs to the events of long- 
past days; and Waterloo has almost received that sanction of time, 
which Byron said was all that it lacked to render it as interesting as 
the fields of Leuctra and Marathon. We cannot realize the fact, that 
many of the most prominent actors in the events of that time, are now 
living; and that we may jostle in the streets, men who charged with 
Ney, or who stood in the ranks of the Old Guard, when, by its actions 
if not in words, it declared it could die but never would yield, and 
mingled its own heroic mould with ‘an empire’s dust.’ 

The campaign of 1815, has to us all that sad charm, with which we 
should contemplate the defeat of Themistocles, or Bruce. The cause 
of Napoleon was the cause of France, of humanity, and of the world; 
and when, on that fatal 18th of June, the sun went down, his setting 
might have seemed typical of the withdrawal of light from the world, 
so complete was the triumph of brute force over disciplined valor, 
directed by the sublimest intellect that in modern days has led men in 
the path to renown. ‘There is scarcely a great field in which the sol- 
diers of freedom contended against the hirelings of absolutism, that 
can be named, which could not better have been lost by the former, 
than that of Waterloo. It was one of those fields, in which the all of 
one party was staked on the issue, and from the loss of which there 
was scarce the slightest hope of recovery, in consequence of the sin- 
gular political condition of Ftance, rather than from the strength of 
the victors. Hence, the painful interest which it must ever excite in 
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the minds of thoughtful men whose views are similar to our own. 
There is a personal feeling connected with it, and when we see the 
rightful cause overborne by the masses of the enemy, we are almost 
tempted to call in question the justice of Providence. We regard that 
most eventful of modern actions, with feelings which we cannot de- 
scribe; and in our mind, there are clustered around it, all those ‘ stern 
and stately memories’ which are associated with the days of Salamis, 
or Bannockburn. . 

‘To write a good history of ‘The Hundred Days,’ requires the pos- 
session of no ordinary degree of talent. The author should be free 
from prejudice, governed by a philosophical spirit, animated by a soul 
capable of appreciating heroic sacrifices and gallant deeds, and pos- 
sessed of a graceful and brilliant style. ‘The man who undertakes the 
work without these requisites, may produce a record of facts, more or 
less interesting; but it will live no longer than a gazette. A work 
somewhat after the manner of Chambers’s ‘ History of the Rebellion in 
Scotland, in 1745-6,’ but grander in thought and of a less familiar 
style, is what a competent writer on the subject would produce, provided 
his whole heart were in it, and his sympathies were with the falling 
cause. ‘To paint success, and the happy emotions, is the work of an 
inferior artist; but it requires the highest order of genius to depict the 
grandeur of misfortune, and the reign of sorrow. As yet, no such 
work has been given to the world, and perhaps the present generation 
must pass away before any thing of the kind can be written; for though, 
as we have remarked, there is an antique solemnity about the memories 
of Waterloo, yet we fully realize its being a contemporary eveni, when 
we come to speak or write of it. ‘The full-blown insolence’ of the 
Englishman, is never more offensively displayed, than when he speaks 
of it; and the almost agony of one class of Frenchmen, and the deep 
feeling of others, when they recur to it, must have struck every person 
who has chanced to hear them dwell upon one of the most melancholy 
but withal honorable events, recorded in the checkered history of the 
grande nation. 

When we first saw the announcement of Captain Siborne’s work, 
in the English journals, we were not without our suspicions, that it 
would not answer the purpose for which it was intended, though we 
believed it would be a meritorious book in many respects. We by no 
means believed the gallant officer incapable of writing fairly of Napole- 
on and France, after the fashion of some of his brethren-in-arms; for 
with the brilliant proof to the contrary contained in Colonel Napier’s 
‘History of the Peninsular War,’ — a work to which there is no parallel 
in the English language, whether we consider its style, its compre- 
hensiveness, or the spirit of deep philosophy which characterizes its 
every page; with such proof to the contrary, we say, it would have 
been as illiberal as unsafe, to charge al] English officers with national 
bigotry. But we were not aware of any thing in the author’s character, 
which warranted us in supposing that we should receive a very high 
work at his hands. The fact of his being the constructor of the 
‘ Waterloo Model,’ detracted from the supposition that his book would 
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be of the desired character. It made us believe that he would pay 
more attention to paltry details than to great principles, —that he would 
regard more the movements of a battalion, than the operations of an 
army. We regret to say, that our anticipations have been realized; 
and that a good history of ‘ The Hundred Days,’ is as much to be desired 
as at any previous period. ‘The work is not without a certain species 
of merit; and to those who wish to possess themselves of the military 
minutie of the campaign, it can be safely recommended. They are 
given in sufficient abundance to satisfy the most ardent craver after 
such things. We are told of the position of pretty much every com- 
pany, and are made acquainted with the individual exploits of this, 
that, or the other personage, whose deeds of derring-do have long 
been known to the barrack-room, where to doubt the ability of one 
Englishman to overthrow a platoon of Frenchmen, would be a heresy 
deserving the stab. The details of the action of the 18th of June, 
are drawn out to a most wearisome length, and are, despite the deep 
interest which the subject must ever command, such as few men will 
ever read a second time. Itis not a little singular, that by far the 
most animated, picturesque, and interesting portion of the work, is 
the description of the French victory at Ligny, on the 16th of June. 
It is worth all the rest of the book, and will he read twice, perhaps, by 
other than mere writers. The style is remarkable neither for its 
vividness nor its dullness; though when the author makes a desperate 
attempt at eloquence, his tumidity becomes too striking not to be 
obvious to even the least critical reader. There is an utter absence 
of every thing like philosophical remark; and the grand elements of 
the contest are totally lost sight of, in the accounts of ‘passages of 
arms,’ which might be fittingly mentioned in a narration of the Trojan 
war, butare of little importance in a modern history, in which we look 
less for descriptions of effective sword-exercise, than for analyses of 
the motives which fired the hearts and nerved the arms of the com- 
batants. Asa political history of the time, it is quite as valuable as 
the * Waterloo Model’ itself—and not more so. The Captain is on 
the conservative side, but rather as a matter of course, and because he 
is an Englishman, and England then led that section of the political 
world — than from any regard for those principles which make conser- 
vatives of men who should be, but are not, capable of shaking the 
chains from their minds. He swears by the ‘ Great Duke,’ and would 
swear just as heartily by him, had he commanded the legions of the 
mouvement, and been as great a Jacobin as St. Just himself. 

Having thus freely mentioned our author’s faults, it would be unjust 
to him, not to say something of his merits: In the first place, he is 
not the victim of those abominable prejudices, which have clouded 
some of the finest minds among his countrymen, and caused them, not 
merely to represent Napoleon as a moral monster, but most gravely 
to insist, that he had neither courage nor talents! He never speaks 
of the Emperoras other than a great man, and always in respectful 
terms, his not being that degraded spirit which prompts its possessor 
to kick the dying lion. His military criticisms are often just, and 
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many of them grave and weighty. If he does not at all times cen- 
sure his own countrymen as severely as they deserve, neither does 
he make up for it by that vicarious punishment which is involved in 
abusing their opponents without stint or measure. On the whole, 
his work, if rather dull, is not bigoted; if diffuse on some points, 
concerning which all the world is not so interested as the British 
army, it is not without variety of incident; and if not likely to be often 
opened by the general reader, after one perusal, it must, nevertheless, 
be of great value to the historian, and to all who wish to possess 
themselves of an elaborate knowledge of the military movements of 
the last great campaign which the world has witnessed. 

During the last few months of 1814, and the opening ones of °15, 
there was assembled at Vienna, one of the most remarkable bodies of 
men who ever met for the purpose of settling the fate of nations. 
The great monarchs of Europe, and her leading politicians, were there 
convened. Their object was the creation of a new international sys- 
tem, to take the place of that which had (substantially) prevailed 
since the treaty of Westphalia, and which had been consumed, with 
many worse things, in the fires of the French Revolution. The 
monarchs and the ministers of the great alliance which had overthrown 
Napoleon, had congregated at the Austrian capital, to rejoice over their 
victory, as welcome as it was unexpected; to divide the immense spoil 
which had fallen into their hands; and to contrive the best means of 
giving stability to the new order of things. It needed no prophetic 
vision to see, that such a body of men, if left to themselves, would 
soon involve Europe in war, likely to be more bloody than that which 
had just closed. The various interests were too conflicting — the 
ambition of one portion too great, and the fears of another too vivid, to 
permit of an amicable settlement of the various disputes between the 
nations of the North and of the South. Russia was too greatly im- 
pressed with the magnitude of the sacrifices which she had made, for 
what she was pleased to call ‘ the common good,’ but what really was 
for her own aggrandizement, not to ask for even more than the lion’s 
share, — namely, Poland. Prussia entertained a scarcely less exalted 
opinion of her own disinterested conduct — in fighting for her inde- 
pendence, with armies raised, equipped, and paid with British money, 
not to make a modest demand for the whole of Saxony, and several 
provinces on the left bank of the Rhine. These two powers made 
common cause, and were opposed by England and Austria, who were 
supported by France, whose plenipotentiaries had been admitted to 
the congress, the restoration of the Bourbons to her throne having 
completely changed her political character, and once more made her 
the equal of the unrevolutionized empires. Austria saw that, to grant 
the demands of the two northern powers, would render Russia irre- 
sistible, from her own strength; while every man added to Prussia, 
would be but the strengthening of a nation, which, both from feeling 
and position, could be nothing more nor less than an outpost of the 
great empire, whose menacing aspect towards the south and west, for 
more than a century, had been increased by her recent victories, the 
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whole credit of the action of the alliance being taken by her, and not 
without a certain show of reason, as she first resisted France, and was 
the soul of the movement which had wrought such great ends. Aus- 
tria was thoroughly alarmed. She saw, in imagination, the Prussians 
at Vienna, the Russians at Prague; and the newly-acquired plains of 
Lombardy, would not be safe against the invasions of the ‘ brood of 
winter,’ who, under Suvaroff, had tasted with ‘ grim delight,’ the joys 
of the ‘ golden fields’ of the ‘ prostrate south.’ It was the union of the 
men of Kunersdorf and Zorndorf, no longer cutting one another's 
throats for the benefit of Austria, but banded together to despoil that 
most cautious and calculating of powers. England affected a generous 
part, and threw dust in the eyes of the world, with the effect to be 
expected from long practice. She was willing to engage in any 
plundering transaction, as witness her conduct towards Norway and 
Genoa; but she wished to do it with a proper regard to appearances, and 
according to the most approved method dictated by hypocrisy. Herdel- 
icacy, like that of Brutus, which could admit of assassination, but 
would not permit him to mangle his victim; hindered her not from 
engaging in spoliating schemes: but she must do it in her own way. 
France naturally sided with Austria, a proceeding which gave great 
offence to the Czar, whose conduct the previous spring had led the 
way to the restoration of the Bourbons. Matters took a high tum. 
The diplomatic notes assumed an angry tone, and the warlike prepar- 
ations of both parties were on a scale hardly less grand than those 
which had for their object the defeat of Napoleon. Alexander gave 
orders to halt his immense masses of troops — 280,000 men, under the 
command of the Grand Duke Constantine — in Poland and Lithuania, 
where they had arrived, on their return from western Europe; and in 
a proclamation, which was intended to be serious, but really was of a 
burlesque character, the Poles were called upon to rally around the 
Russian standard, as the only way to secure their nationality. Prussia 
placed her army on the full war establishment. The opposing powers 
were equally active. Austria concentrated troops on her Polish fron- 
tier; British troops were sent to Flanders; France began to act; and, 
finally, an offensive and defensive treaty was concluded between 
Austria, England, and France, by which they agreed to support their 
side of the question, with three armies of 150,000 men, each ; and sever- 
al of the mmor kingdoms of Germany and Italy were invited to join 
the alliance. A plan of military operations was formed, by a board of 
Austrian, French, and Bavarian officers. Every thing looked like war. 
The northern powers took the alarm, and began to recede from their 
demands; but nothing definite was done. The wolves had fallen out 
among themselves; they were on the point of trying their fangs on one 
another, when intelligence reached them, which hushed all quarrels, 
and rallied for a yet longer time the legions of despotism under a 
common standard. Napoleon was in France! 

There is nothing like it in all history! A man who had been hurled 
from the throne of the greatest empire in Christendom, and made the 
seigneur of an islet, had landed on the coast of France, accompanied 
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by a few companies of soldiers, to wage war against the monarch of 
nearly thirty millions of people ; and was marching from place to place, 
with the same speed and regularity, and meeting with as little resis- 
tance, as when he had formerly made a ‘ progress’ through his admitted 
dominions. From city to city he rode, not a shot being fired against 
him, the troops who were sent to oppose him, ranging themselves 
under his banners, with shouts of ‘ Vive 1 Empereur.’ Not an angry 
passion was roused —not a hostile march was played — not a hand 
was lifted to defend the right of a king to a throne, which had belonged 
to his family for almost nine centuries! The torrent swept on, a true 
type of that mouvement of which it was so important a phase, and in 
three weeks, Napoleon was in Paris, and the Bourbon again an exile. 
It was a great civic triumph, having military pageantry in its train. 
‘The Handel of the iron flute’ had resumed his throne to soft music; 
and the ‘brave tunes which were played at Borodino and Eylau,’ 
never thrilled so completely the world’s heart, as the music of his 
‘March to Paris.’ It is the most perfectly heroic act which history 
mentions — the greatest instance of the ‘one-man power,’ recorded 
in human annals! * How ordinary a bravery it was that blazed forth at 
Lodi,’ says Lord Brougham, ‘ when he led his wavering columns across 
the bridge swept by the field of Austrian artillery, compared with the 
ardent and sublime courage that carried him from Cannes to Paris 
with a handful of men, and fired his bosom with the confidence of over- 
throwing a dynasty, and overwhelming an empire, by the terror of his 
name.’ 

Chateaubriand said, that ‘if the cocked-hat and surtout of Napoleon 
were placed on a stick on the shores of Brest, it would cause Europe 
to run to arms from one end to the other.’ The conduct of the Con- 
gress of Vienna, when its members heard of the Emperor’s landing, 
went far to justify this bold saying. Hushed at once were all quar- 
rels — silenced were all disputes, and the bonds of the alliance were 
again drawn together, with new and additional strength. A decree of 
outlawry was immediately issued against the 1eturned Emperor, and 
a treaty entered into between almost every power in Europe, the dif- 
ferent parties to which agreed to maintain upwards of eleven hundred 
thousand men in arms, to put down the rule of a man, who, twenty 
years before, was a poor sub-officer of artillery in Paris! From one 
extremity of the old Christian world to the other, the deepest agita- 
tion was visible. When Napoleon placed his foot on the shore of the 
Gulf of St. Juan, the step shook the earth from the shores of the 
Atlantic to the Wall of China. 

Napoleon’s troubles commenced the moment he had reascended his 
throne. His journey from Cannes had been made through the people, 
and he had been escorted by a few of the conscript-soldiery of France, 
to whose unsophisticated nature, his eloquent appeals to their senti- 
ment of nationality, were sufficient to carry conviction. They rallied 
around him, with characteristic enthusiasm, just as, in an earlier stage 
of the revolution, they had marched to the frontier to defend the re- 
public against the troops of the first coalition. But when he arrived 
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in Paris, a different state of things was found. There he found a set 
of politicians, the worshippers of idéology, who must needs dispute 
about theories of government, when the battering-rams of the enemy 
were at their gates. It is scarcely possible to preserve one’s temper, 
when reading of the conduct of these men, so absurd was it, and so 
pernicious were its consequences to France and to the world —to 
individual freedom and to national independence. We do not regret, 
therefore, that neither our limits nor the nature of our subject, permit 
us to say much concerning the civil history of ‘The Hundred Days. 
Our observations must be mainly confined to the military history of 
that period, which, despite its lamentable conclusion, is a much more 
agreeable theme. 

It was soon evident to the French Emperor, that war with combined 
Europe was unavoidable, despite his exertions to preserve peace. In- 
deed, we can scarcely believe, that he was for a moment self-deceived 
into the opinion, that peace could be maintained; and hence, we can 
ascribe his offer to observe the treaty of the preceding year, only to 
deference to public opinion, the force of which, as a moral power, as 
well in war as in peace, no man better knew, or more highly valued. 
He turned his attention, therefore, to the developement of the re- 
sources of France, and in the short time of some three months, had 
so far perfected matters, as to have arrayed a force, which, had it been 
as wisely directed as it was ably created, would have soon crushed 
the allies, with all their vast superiority of numbers, and the admitted 
skill of many of their generals. ‘To comprehend, fully, his merits, 
and to the better understanding of his plans, it will be necessary to 
narrate the course of the coalition. 

Having, by their Declaration of the 13th of March, placed Napo- 
leon hors la loi, the Allied plenipotentiaries, at the Vienna Congress, 
proceeded to concert measures to enforce their decree of outlawry; 
and it is but just to say, that their energy was quite as remarkable as 
their malice — both proving the depth and sincerity of their fears. An 
immense artay of military force was now in the field — the four great 
powers agreeing to maintain, until the conclusion of the war, at least 
150,000 men, each; and the minor states, to furnish troops in pretty 
near the same proportion. Their plan was, to assemble upon the fron- 
tiers of France, and then, from the north, the east, and the south, to 
invade that fated land, all their armies marching upon Paris. On the 
northeastern frontier, in Belgium, a mixed force, consisting of British, 
German, Belgian, and Dutch soldiers, was assembled, commanded by 
the Duke of Wellington, and which amounted to 106,000 effectives, 
with 196 pieces of cannon, before the opening of the campaign. Of 
this number, some 36,000 were British troops, and the famous King’s 
German Legion was 6000 strong — these forming the nucleus of the 
Anglo-allied army, and really the only members of it, if we except the 
Brunswickers, who were equal to the imperial soldiery. The re- 
mainder consisted of Hanoverians and other Germans, sufficiently 
brave, but of no particular military merit of any other character, and 
Dutch; and of Belgians, who were justly suspected of French sym- 
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pathies, and therefore not to be relied upon. The Prussian army, 
which was to act in connection with that of Wellington, and without 
which it could not have maintained its ground for a day, — and which, 
in point of fact, saved it from annihilation, — consisted of 117,000 
men, with 312 pieces of artillery, under the command of Blucher, 
the Marcellus of the alliance. This force was powerful, both from its 
moral and physical qualities, animated, as it was, by an intense hatred 
of France, and composed mostly of veteran soldiers, of one nation; 
and it is not saying too much to declare, that it baffled Napoleon, and 
changed the history of the world. A Russian army — 168,000 men, 
commanded by Barclay de Tolly—reached the Middle Rhine the 
latter part of June, crossing that river at Manheim, on the 25th. The 
Austro-Bavarian army, commanded by Prince Schwartzenberg, was 
on the Upper Rhine, and consisted of 254,000 men, and 65 field bat- 
teries. This army included the contingents of Saxony, Wurtemberg, 
and some lesser German powers— the Saxons, however, in conse- 
quence of the cruel partition of their country, being as little attached 
to the cause in whose ranks they were marching, as they were to that 
of Napoleon in 1813; and likely to play their comrades, at the 
first reverse of fortune, as scurvy a trick as they did the French at 
Leipsic. ‘The Austro-Sardinian army, commanded by Baron Frimont, 
and destined to operate against the force assembling at Lyons, was 
60,000 strong. A German corps d’ armée, commanded by Count 
Kleist von Nollendorf, and numbering above 26,000 men, was assem- 
bled in the vicinity of Coblentz, and completed the allied line. ‘Thus, 
from the ocean to the Alps, upwards of 730,000 men were arrayed 
against France; and some 400,000 more could be counted upon, 
either to operate on other points, or as supporting forces! Almost the 
whole of this enormous assemblage, was animated by a firm attach- 
ment to the cause in which they were engaged. All descriptions of 
war-like munitions were provided in abundance, and the equipment 
of each army was perfect. The sinews of war were provided on the 
same immense scale. ‘To say nothing of the other resources of the 
alliance, England had negotiated, on very favorable terms, a loan of 
many millions: and the armies waited only the signal to commence 
hostile movements. 

To meet this tremendous array, Napoleon had labored with even 
greater vigor, and with scarce inferior results, than he did after the 
disasters of the Russian expedition, when his political power was as 
yet unshaken. When he reascended his throne, the regular army of 
France did not exceed 150,000 men. By the Ist of June, this force 
had been augmented to 217,000 troops of the line, and the number at 
the various regimental depots, was 146,000. The old soldiers answer- 
ed to the call of their country and of honor, and enrolled themselves 
for new fields. Two hundred battalions of the élite of the national 
guard were formed, amounting to 112,000 men, destined principally 
for garrisoning the most important fortresses. The ‘extraordinary 
army,’ consisted of 84,000 men, and was made up of marines, coast- 
guards, etc., and was mainly charged with the defence of the coast. 
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To complete the organization of the regular army, orders were issued 
for the formation of the 3d, 4th, and 5th battalions of every regiment 
of infantry, and of the 4th and 5th squadrons of each regiment of 
cavalry ; of twenty new battalions of the Young Guard, thirty of artil- 
lery, and twenty regiments of marines. The Emperor calculated, 
when these measures had been completed, which would be by the Ist 
of October, to have on foot 800,000 men, for active operations! ‘To 
augment the means of local defence,’ says Captain Siborne, ‘ instruc- 
tions were also issued for the reorganization of the national guard 
throughout the empire, by which it was divided into 3130 battalions, 
and was to form, when completed, no less a force than 2,250,000 
men!? 

The most active means were taken to supply arms and munitions 
to the great force which the genius of the Emperor had called into 
being, and which needed only time to acquire that degree of consis- 
tency, that would have rendered it invincible against an armed world. 
The reverses of the previous year, had stripped France of vast quan- 
tities of matériel; but the energy of the Emperor was equal to the 
emergency, and supplies were provided, even in abundance. Guns 
were cast, wherever there was a foundry; thousands of muskets were 
manufactured, weekly; the old arms were repaired; horses were pur- 
chased, taken from the gendarmerie, and obtained by requisitions; 
clothing was provided by the communes; and, in fine, a force thorough- 
ly equipped, of the highest possible character. Money was not plen- 
tiful in the French treasury, and the various articles provided, were 
mostly paid for by orders receivable by the government at remote days. 
Indeed, the whole sum which the Emperor obtained, by ordinary and 
extraordinary means, did not much exceed fifteen millions of dollars, 
or less than one-third of the amount which England disbursed, by the 
way of subsidies, to the continental powers. 

The disposition of the forces which Napoleon had at his command, 
was the first military fault which he committed, and was the primal 
cause of his overthrow. Upon this point, we shall enlarge when we 
have narrated the operations in Belgium. We have now to mention 
his defensive measures. The 5th corps d’ armée, under Rappe, con- 
sisting of 36,000 men, was the nucleus around which an Army of the 
Rhine was to be formed, and had its head-quarters at Strasburg. The 
celebrated Suchet, one of the most able and fortunate of the imperial 
Marshals, commanded the Army of the Alps, charged with the defence 
of Lyons, a very important point, in the Emperor’s plan of operations. 
[twas 15,000 strong, and was to be augmented to 40,000, by the close 
of June. Lecourbe commanded the 1st corps of observation, which 
watched the passes of the Swiss frontier — but it was a skeleton force 
merely, being less than six thousand, which it was proposed to quad- 
ruple, by reinforcements from the élite of the national guard. The 
2d corps of observation, under Brune, amounted to 3,300 men, and 
was to be augmented to 17,000, in the same way that the lst was 
to be stregthened. It was in the south, and its head-quarters were at 
Marseilles. The 3d corps of observation, 3000 regulars, was to be 
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joined by 20,000 national guards. It was commanded by Count 
Decaen, and was charged with the defence of the Eastern Pyrenees. 
The 4th, under Clauzel, was of the same force as the 3d, and was to 
be similarly augmented. It was called the Army of the Western 
Pyrenees, and had its head-quarters at Bourdeaux. 

These several armies were to be speedily reinforced, on a large 
scale, not only by the flower of the national militia, already mentioned, 
but also by regulars from the regimental depots, where upwards of 
one hundred thousand veterans were in the course of rapid organiza- 
tion. This arrangement bade fair to be completed by the Ist of July, 
an | doubtless would have been perfected, but for the disasters which 
occurred on the plains of Flanders. 

The frontier and other fortresses were placed in a very respectable 
condition of defence. Paris was strongly fortified, and made secure 
against any such attack as led to its capture in 1814. The “Emperor 
intended the capital to be a great central fortress, the use of which 
might be of the most prodigious effect on the war, especially as the 
whole of its effective population might be employed in its defence. 
Lyons was also made a central fortress, for which it was particularly 
adapted; and its fortifications were of a character to enable it to hold 
out against even a more powerful and enterprising enemy than the 
Austrians, especially when its defence was directed by the genius of 
Suchet. 

The two most important of the French armies, brought into the 
field by this great war, remain to be mentioned. ‘The first was the 
Army of the North, commonly called the Grand Army, which was to 
act under the Emperor’s immediate orders. It was the most superb 
force, all things considered, that ever took the field; and Captain 
Siborne, with manly promptness, says, that ‘a finer or more gallant 
army, or one more complete and efficient in every respect,’ never 
entered upon a campaign. It amounted to something above 122,000 
men, with 350 pieces of cannon. The cavalry exceeded twenty thou- 
sand, and the Imperial Guard fell but little short of that number. 
Exclusive of the Guard and the reserve-cavalry, this army was divided 
into five corps, namely, the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 6th, commanded, 
respectively, by D’ Erlon, Reille, Vandamme, Gérard, and Lobau. This 
force, excepting the Imperial Guard, which was in Paris, was stationed 
at points which admitted of its rapid concentration upon the Belgian 
frontier. 

The Army of the West was in La Vendée, to which it had been 
ordered, on the occasion of an insurrection breaking out there, in 
May. This was the most upfortunate occurrence for Napoleon, that 
marked his second reign, as it led to the detaching of a large force, 
(twenty thousand men,) which otherwise would have formed a portion 
of the grand army, to the scene of civil war; ‘and who can say,’ as 
Alison pertinently asks, ‘what effect they might have had, if thrown 
into the scale when the beam quivered on the field of Waterloo?’ 

More than one plan suggested itself to Napoleon, for the conduct 
of the momentous campaign upon which he was about to enter; but 
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he finally decided upon attacking the forces of Britain and Prussia, 
in Flanders, well knowing that if they should be overthrown, there 
could be nothing to fear from the other members of the grand alliance. 
Strange, that when so wise a choice had been made of a point of 
attack, that it should have been essayed with means inferior to its 
accomplishment in every event; and that the manner in which mili- 
tary operations were carried on, did not bear a greater resemblance 
to the sagacity with which the plan itself was formed: for the most 
ardent admirer of the mighty genius of the French Emperor, must 
admit, that it shone during his last days, with but a fitful brilliancy, 
which seemed only to light the way to his fall. 

Having elected to fall upon Wellington and Blucher, Napoleon left 
Paris on the 12th of June. His army was concentrated between the 
Sambre and Philippeville, and on the 14th, — the anniversary of Ma- 
reugo and Friedland, — he issued one of those stirring proclamations, 
which had so often animated the soldiery of France, and incited them te 
deeds of the most desperate valor. On the morning of the 15th, the 
whole army was in motion, and crossed the frontier, headed, in the 
eloquent language of Scott, by the leader of their own choice, and 
bearing in their hearts and on their tongues, the sentiment of death 
or victory. 

The allied forces were in a very critical situation; for, though it is 
hardly correct to say that Wellington was taken by surprise, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, yet it seems to us indisputable, that both 
he and Blucher were not in the best possible condition that circum- 
stances admitted, to meet a sudden onfall of the French. Both the 
Anglo-allied and Prussian armies were in a dispersed state, a fact 
attributable to the uncertainty under which their commanders labored 
as to the route that Napoleon would take. They, however, in ‘mili- 
tary phrase, held their forces tolerably well in hand, and by great 
exertions, were enabled to concentrate large masses by the 16th of 
June, when the battles of Quatre-Bras and Ligny were fought. On 
the 15th, the Prussians were every where driven before the French, 
though not without making a brave resistance. Events seemed to 
favor the full realization of the Emperor’s plan, which, as is well 
known, was to effect a separation of Wellington and Blucher, and to 
fall with the bulk of his forces upon whichever of the allied armies 
circumstances might point out to him as the most likely to be over- 
whelmed by the operation. Of the state of things at the close of the 
first day of the war, our author shall speak: 

‘The result of the proceedings of the 15th were highly favorable to Napoleon. 
He had completely effected the passage of the Sambre; he was operating with the 
main portion of his forces directly upon the preconcerted point of concentration 
of Blucher’s army, and was already in the immediate front of the chosen position, 
before that concentration could be accomplished; he was also operating with an- 
other portion upon the high road to Brussels, and had come in contact with the 
left of Wellington’s troops; he had also placed himself so far in advance upon this 
line, that even a partial junction of the forces of the allied commanders was 


already rendered a hazardous operation, without a previous retrograde movement; 
and he thus had it in his power to bring the principal weight of his arms against 
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the one, whiist, with the remainder of his force, he held the other at bay. This 
formed the grand object of his operations on the morrow. But however excellent, 
or even perfect, this plan of operation may appear in theory, still there were other 
circumstances, which, if taken into consideration, would scarcely seem to warrant 
a well-grounded anticipation of a successful issue. Napoleon’s troops had been 
constantly under arms, marching and fighting, since two o’clock in the morning, 
the hour at which they broke up from their position at Solre-sur-Sambre, Beau- 
mont, and Philippeville, within the French frontier. They required time for 
rest and refreshment; they lay widely scattered between their advanced posts 
and the Sambre; Ney’s forces were in detached bodies from Frasne as far as 
Marchienne-au-Pont, the halting place of D’ Erlon’s corps; and although Van- 
damme’s corps was in the wood of Fleurus, Lobau’s corps and the guards were 
halted at Charleroi, and Gérard’s corps at Chiatelet. Hence, instead of an im- 
posing advance, with the first glimmering of the dawn of the 16th, the whole 
morning would necessarily be employed by the French in effecting a closer junc- 
tion of their forces, and in making their preparatory dispositions for stake an 
interval of time invaluable to the allies, by the greater facility which it afforded 
them for the concentration of a sufficient force to hold their enemy in check, 
and to frustrate his designs of defeating them in detail. 

In taking a calm retrospect of the dispositions made by Napoleon on the night 
of the 15th of June, we become strongly impressed with the conviction, that to 
the laxity of those dispositions, to the absence which they indicated of that ener- 
getic perseverance and restless activity which characterized the most critical of his 
operations in former wars, may, in a very great degree, be attributed the failure 
of the campaign on the part of the French. The great advantages derived by 
Napoleon from the result of his operations on the 15th, have already been set 
forth; but of what avail were those advantages to him, if he neglected the 
requisite measures for effectually retaining them within his grasp? or if, having 
secured them, he hesitated in following them up with the promptitude and energy 
which their complete developement demanded of him? His position, if judged 
by that of his most advanced forces, was all that could be desired; but, by fatally 
neglecting to concentrate the remainder of his troops in the immediate support 
of that advance, the important advantages which such a position held forth, were 
completely neutralized. Doubtless, the troops required rest; but, if one portion 
required it more than another, it was that which now lay most in advance: they 
had performed the longest march, and had withstood, in addition, the whole brunt 
of the action; so that there was no reason whatever why the remainder of the 
French army should not have been so far advanced as to afford direct support to 
the important position taken by the leading divisions. That which had been so 
successfully effected by the heads of the columns, might have been attained with 
infinitely greater ease and security by the masses which followed. And even 
supposing that serious impediments stood in the way of the full accomplishment 
of this concentration, such as the usual delays occasioned by the lengthening out 
of the columns of march, to what did they amount in comparison with so many 
brilliant instances of what had been overcome by the noble and heroic efforts of 
a French army headed by Napoleon? Had it even required some sacrifice, which, 
at the most, could only have consisted in the temporary diminution of strength, 
by the loss of stragglers on the march, what was this, when placed in the balance 
with the fulfilment of the grand design of Napoleon’s invasion of Belgium — 
preventing the junction of the allied armies, and overthrowing them in detail’ 
The commencement of this design, in which the essential requisite was rapidity 
of movement, had been eminently successful. A vantage-ground had been 
gained, which offered the most encouraging prospect of success; of Blucher’s four 
corps, only one, Zieten’s, had assembled in the chosen position of Ligny, on the 
night of the 15th; Pirch’s, which had arrived from Namur, was in bivouac, between 
Onoz and Mazy, about six miles from Ligny; Thielemann’s corps, which had 
quitted its cantonments around Ciney, at half-past seven o’clock in the morning, 
passed the night at Namur, about fifteen miles from Ligny; Bulow’s corps, sup- 
posed by Blucher to be then at Hannut, was still at Liege, about sixty miles 
distant from Ligny. Between this position of Ligny and that occupied by the 
leading divisions of Napoleon’s main army, namely, the villages of Lambusart, 
W. R.—-vou. 1. No. 1. 
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Wagnee, and the wood of Fleurus, there was an interval of not more than from 
two to three miles! Hence every thing was favorable to the French Emperor’s 
plan, which only required to be carried on with the same vigor and activity that 
had marked its commencement. The fate of Napoleon, of France, and of Eu- 
rope, hung upon its issue. Not an hour, not a moment, should have been 
suffered to pass unheeded; and had the French right been concentrated during 
the night in this position, as also the left under Ney, between Gosselies and 
F'rasne, and had an impetuous attack, with overwhelming force, been made not 
later than five o’clock on the following morning, upon both Zieten’s and Pirch’s 
corps, not at that time united, it is very possible that these troops would have 
been beaten in detail, that Thielemann’s corps would either have shared the same 
fate, or have moved off in the direction of Hannut or Liege, to effect a junction 
with Bulow; whilst Ney would either have been enabled to secure the important 
point of Quatre-Bras, before the arrival of any considerable portion of the 
\nglo-allied troops, or would have held his own force advantageously disposed 
for a junction with that of Napoleon, on the latter moving to the left, by the 
Namur road, for the purpose of bringing the great mass of his army against 
Wellington. Instead of this, what happened? Of the French right, its main 
force remained all night at Chaleroi and Chatelet, on the Sambre, whilst between 
the advance of Ney’s forces, at Frasne, and his rear, at Marchienne-au-Pont, 
there was an interval of about twelve miles. Napoleon did not advance towards 
Fleurus, until between eleven and twelve o’clock, on the 16th, by which time 
Zieten’s, Pirch’s, and Thielemann’s corps were all concentrated and in position, 
and he did not commence the battle of Ligny until nearly three o’clock in the 
afternoon; while Ney, on his side, in consequence of his operations having been 
rendered subordinate to those of the Emperor, delayed to advance with any de- 
gree of vigor, until between two and three o’clock, about which time Welling- 
ton’s reserve reached Quatre-Bras, from Brussels, and joined the forces then 
engaged in front of that point.’ — pp. 73—-76. 

These criticisms are as sound, in fact, as their tone is admirable. 
They show us the cause of Napoleon’s failure, and set forth the im- 
mense importance of time, in war. Had the French leader manifested 
a moiety of that energy which produced such glorious fruits at Ulm 
and Eckmuhl, the several Prussian corps would have been crushed in 
detail, the British driven back upon Antwerp, — perhaps to their ships, 
—and the coalition either dissolved, or its forces, numerous as they 
were, hurled from the frontier of the great nation by the masses of 
her sons, animated to prodigious exertions by the brilliant successes at 
the opening of the campaign. But the fairest opportunity that could 
be offered for the retrieval of his affairs, was neglected by Napoleon, 
as a similar one had been in August, 1813, when, by halting the Young 
Guard at Pirna, after the victory of Dresden, all chance of annihilat- 
ing the allies was lost; and the consequent defeat of Vandamme — who 
was left to contend against a desperate host — converted what might 
have been rendered a most disastrous flight, into a march of triumph. 

This want of vigur on the part of Napoleon, gave an opportunity 
for the concentration of the first three corps of the Prussian army, — 
upwards of 83,000 men, with 224 guns— in the position of Lieny. 
Bulow’s corps, the 4th, had not arrived on the field, but it was expected 
to arrive in time to take part in the battle which Blucher was resolved 
to accept. The position was a strong one, the army occupying 
heights, while the villages of Ligny and St. Amand, in their front, 
were filled with troops. The Prussians did not doubt their ability to 
make it good, until either the junction of Bulow, which would have 
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given them an overwhelming superiority of every arm, and rendered 
victory quite certain; or the arrival of Lord Wellington, with the 
British army, which, in conformity with the arrangement between the 
allied generals, was to move to the support of the Prussians, by the 
Namur road. On this last aid, Blucher greatly relied; and, fearless 
as he was, it is doubtful whether he would have delivered battle, had he 
known that the expected succors would have sufficient occupation in 
defending themselves against the attacks of another French army. It 
is no light proof of the fear in which Napoleon was still held, not- 
withstanding his dreadful reverses of the three preceding years, and a 
direct proof of the might of his mere name, that the most energetic 
of his foes, so far from attacking him, was evidently indisposed to 
receive an attack, though his numerical superiority was as eight to six, 
compared with that of the assailing force; and only halted in the pow- 
erful position of Ligny, because he believed that he should be joined 
by upwards of 30,000 of his own army, then pressing forward to the 
field of battle, or by an equal number of English— probably by both. 
It was the highest possible compliment that the victor of the Katz- 
bach could pay to his hated but dreaded foe. 

The concentration of that portion of the French army which acted 
under the immediate orders of Napoleon, was effected at a late hour 
on the forenoon of the 16th of June. It amounted, all told, to about 
76,000 men, with 242 guns; but of this number, Lobau’s corps, upwards 
of 11,000 strong, did not arrive until a much later hour than the rest 
of the army, and took no part in the action. The men were in the 
best spirits, and confident of victory, over an enemy whom they had 
never failed to vanquish on a fair field. That they, as well as their 
great leader, underrated the powers of resistance which the Prussians 
could make to their attacks, is certain; though the result of their 
confidence was of a different character from that which followed from 
a similar feeling entertained by them on the morning of the 18th. 

About two o’clock, p. m., Maréchal Soult, who filled the post of major- 
general of the grand army, wrote to Ney, who was then in front of 
Quarre-Bras, informing him, that the Emperor proposed an immediate 
attack on the Prussian line ‘ posted between Sombref and Bry, and 
desiring that he would, on his part, also attack whatever might be in 
his front, and that after having vigorously repulsed the enemy, he 
should move towards the Emperor’s field of battle, and fall upon the 
right and rear of the Prussians; adding, at the same time, that should 
the Emperor be first successful, he would then move to the sup- 
port of the army at Quatre-Bras.’ Half an hour later, the attack 
commenced. The village of St. Amand was carried, in gallant style, 
by a division of Vandamme’s corps, (the 3d,) commanded by Lefol. 
This village and its vicinity, were the scene of much hard fighting, in 
which both parties highly distinguished themselves. A tremendous 
cannonade was kept up. Ligny was attacked by the French, in great 
force, headed by Gérard, and carried; but the Prussians returned to 
the fight, and the village changed possessors three several times. The 
fighting was of the most ferocious character, being much of it hand 
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to hand, and the butt of the musket and the bayonet were freely used. 
So impetuous were the attacks of the French, and so determined were 
they to overwhelm the enemy, that Blucher was obliged to bring up 
all his reserves, and began to look as anxiously for Wellington’s prom- 
ised support, as the latter did for the arrival of the Prussians, two 
days after, at Waterloo. He did all that an energetic commander 
could, to gain the victory — but in vain. Napoleon had resolved upon 
giving the finishing blow to the Prussians, by one of those grand at- 
tacks of all arms, by which he had so often annihilated his enemies; 
but a singular circumstance led to the contest being delayed, and no 
doubt saved the Prussian army from destruction. <A strong force had 
appeared on the French left, and until its character was known, it 
would have been unsafe to make use of the reserves, in an attack 
intended to decide the fortune of the day. The imperial guard was 
halted, and measures taken to ascertain the character of the strange 
force. It proved to be D’Erlon’s corps, (the 1st,) which had originally 
been attached to Ney’s army, but had received an order from the 
Emperor, to move upon St. Amand, and attack the Prussian right flank. 
When this order reached D’Erlon, he was marching to join Ney, but 
changed the direction of his route, in obedience to it. ‘The Emperor's 
surprise was caused by the arrival of this force by a route different from 
that which it was expected to pursue. Scarcely had D’Erlon com- 
menced the movements appropriate to his position, when he received 
a peremptory order from Ney to march upon Quatre-Bras, without 
delay, which he immediately obeyed. ‘To the eccentric conduct of this 
corps, for which its brave commander was in no degree to blame, is to 
be attributed the want of complete success to the French, on the 16th. 
After some further delay, the grand attack was made upon the Prus- 
sians, who obstinately resisted, but were compelled to give way, at 
all points. It was while endeavoring to drive back the French columns, 
by an impetuous cavalry attack, executed in his old hussar style, that 
Blucher came near falling into the hands of his enemies. His attack 
had been repulsed, and while he was falling back, and pursued by the 
French cuirassiers, his horse fell, by a shot, and rolled over his rider. 
Nostitz, his aide, sprang from his horse, and, sword-in-hand, stood by 
his commander, determined to defend him to the last. But the cui- 
rassiers, it being very dark, and the rain falling, rushed by them, 
without perceiving the prize which was within their reach, though they 
were so near, that one of them roughly brushed against the horse of 
the devoted Nostitz, who held him by the bridle. The French were 
driven back by the Prussians, who recovered their commander, and 
carried him from the field. Had the French maintained their ground, 
the consequences would have been most important; for Blucher would 
have been killed or captured, and it is not too much to say, that such 
an event would have either led to the total rout of his army, or have 
prevented him from coming up at Waterloo, two days afterward. 
Upon matters so slight hangs the fortune of war, that the desperate 
charge of a few cavalry changed the fate of the campaign, and ruined 
the cause of Napoleon. 
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The battle was won, but the Emperor neglected to follow up his 
success with that vigor which would have made the victory productive 
of greater prizes than the mere field of battle, and twenty-one pieces 
of cannon. Every thing invited to a pursuit like that which was so 
terribly successful after Jena. The Prussians had lost 12,000 men, 
since the morning of the 15th, and 8,000 more had betaken themselves 
toa flight which admitted of no check unti] they reached Liege and 
Aix-la-Chapelle. These latter were from the Rhenish, and other 
provinces recently re-annexed’ to Prussia, and were disaffected to the 
cause for which they were called upon to fight. Some of their num- 
ber, who came from provinces which had formerly belonged to the 
French empire, had deserted their colors, and joined their old comrades. 
But no advantage was taken by the victors, of this favorable state of 
affairs. ‘The Prussians effected their retreat in a most orderly man- 
ner, and their communication with Wellington was kept up, which was, 
under the circumstances, almost equal to a victory. 

The French loss was little short of 7,000 men. Few prisoners 
were taken, by either party, quarter being seldom granted throughout 
the action. It was a most sanguinary affair, and the passions of the 
combatants left no merciful considerations on their minds. 

The battle of Quatre-Bras was fought at the same time that that 
of Ligny was going on. Maréchal Ney had joined the Emperor at 
Charleroi, on the evening of the 15th, and received the command of 
the Ist and 2d corps, two regiments of the guard, a division of light 
cavalry, and Kellermann’s corps of heavy cavalry. The Ist corps, 
however, was in the rear, and was that whose eccentric movements on 
the 16th, have already been mentioned. The British commander had 
become aware of the advance of the French, on the afterncon of the 
15th, and took immediate measures, with his usual coolness and cir- 
cumspection, to meet their attack. Up to two o’clock in the afternoon 
of the 16th, but a small force of Dutch occupied Quatre-Bras, and had 
Ney acted with ordinary decision, he would have carried that impor- 
tant point, which would have effected the complete separation of the 
British from the Prussians. Captain Siborne has clearly proved, that 
the censures which have been so freely bestowed upon Ney, for pur- 
suing the cautious course that he did, have been most unjust to that 
unfortunate general. He had but recently joined the army, and knew 
little of the forces which had been placed at his control,—he was 
ignorant of the number of the allies at Quatre-Bras, — he knew that 
acheck received by the Emperor, would have compromised his own 
communications, — the Ist corps had not come up, — and, above all, 
he acted, in so far as the nature of things would permit, in strict con- 
formity to the instructions of Napoleon. As it was, he commenced 
the attack, with a vast preponderance of force, about two o’clock, P. M., 
and was carrying all before him, when the British troops, who had 
been on the march from an early hour in the morning, began to arrive 
on the field, in heavy detachments, as also did the Brunswickers, and 
other of the allies. Numbers were soon favorable to the latter, and 
victory was rapidly snatched from the French, by the arrival of several 
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additional divisions of their opponents. It is not in our power to 
give a detailed account of this battle. Suffice it to say, that it was 
distinguished by great bravery, on both sides; the French making the 
most desperate exertions to force the allied position, which was de- 
fended with equal heroism. ‘The French cavalry charged with great 
force, in one instance, to use-our author’s words, * completely rolling up’ 
a regiment of British infantry, riding over the soldiers and cutting them 
down. Despite the bravery of the English and their allies, and the 
arrival of some important reinforcements towards the close of the day, 
the French would have been successful, but for the ill-timed march 
of the Ist corps to the field of Ligny. Ney’s order to D’Erlon, which 
led to the countermarch of the latter, did not reach him in season to 
effect any good, while it prevented his corps from being serviceable 
against the Prussians. In fact, it marched from one army to the other, 
without firing a shot; joining Ney some time after he had fallen back, 
in consequence of the British general having assumed the offensive, 
which he was enabled to do ata late hour, from his overwhelming su- 
periority of physical force. The Anglo-allied loss, in this battle, was 
1,500, and that of the French about 4,000. A large number of the 
Dutch-Belgian infantry, who served in the allied army, left the field, 
some of them saying thaf they had not come out to fight, but merely to 
witness the advance of the French —‘ that Napoleon would certainly 
be victorious, and that it would therefore be absurd to contend against 
him! language which clearly shows, that if the French had been vic- 
torious, a large portion of their nominal opponents would have joined 
them; and which must add deeply to the regret, that D’Erlon’s corps 
had not arrived on the field at an hour sufficiently early to have made 
success certain. 

If the proceedings of Napoleon, on the 16th, were marked by in- 
activity and irresolution, those of the 17th were still worse, and were 
sufficient to have ruined a much more prosperous cause. His course 
wis so wholly unlike what should have been pursued by a man in so 
desperate circumstances, that it warrants the belief that his intellect 
wis on the decline. What he should have done, was to have broken 
up his bivoure in front of Ligny, by daylight, and marched, by the 
Namur road, on the position of Quatre-Bras, by which the English 
would hive been taken in flank and rear, at the same time that Ney 
would have been pressing them in front; when their destruction would 
hive been certain. ‘This would have been a realization of his plan of 
the campaign, which was, to defeat the allied armies in detail. A 
movement of this kind, would have been the more certain of success, 
as Wellington did not learn the defeat of the Prussians until the morn 
ing hid become considerably advanced, and hence did not commence 
his retreat upon the position which he took upin the evening, much 
before noon, So impressed was Ney with what was the Emperor’s 
true course, that he remained idle, in order to keep the English at 
Quatre-Bras, rightly judging, that the longer they remained there, the 
greater would be their danger. But the Emperor’s forces did not 
move until a late hour, when they advanced by the Namur road, but 
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not in time to effect any thing, the Duke having most skilfully extri- 
cated his army from its perilous position. The French followed hard 
upon their footsteps, and there was some cavalry fighting, but it was 
productive of no important results. By evening, the British had taken 
up that line which they made so good the next day. ‘The rain fell in 
torrents, and the condition of the troops, on both sides, was most cheer- 
less. In the course of the night, the English commander, who had 
applied to Blucher for assistance, received a reply, stating his inten- 
tion of complying with the request, and that he should bring up his 
whole army. 

The Prussians had effected their retreat in good order, and though 
one of their corps did not march until sunrise on the morning of the 
17th, the French, who were within half a mile of them, were totally 
ignorant of the direction in which they had marched; and it was hot 
until they had been some time out of sight, that a force was despatched 
to watch them! This force effected nothing. The Emperor took 
matters very coolly. He visited the field of the previous day’s battle, 
addressed the troops, and conversed with his generals on the state of 
affairs in the capital. About noon, Maréchal Grouchy received orders 
to pursue the Prussians, at the head of 32,000 men. His orders 
were, to attack Blucher, the moment he should come up with him; 
but as no one knew in what direction the enemy had marched, no 
particular line was prescribed to him. Grouchy had no love for the 
task which he was ordered to accomplish. His opinion, though there 
had been no communication between them, was in unison with that 
of Ney, namely, that the army should have been moved, at an earlier 
hour, upon the English position. Even at this late time, he did not 
hesitate to say to the Emperor, that the gain of several hours which 
the Prussians had made, together with the uncertainty as to their line 
of retreat, rendered the enterprize which he had been ordered to 
undertake, one not likely to be useful. These representations, and 
others of equal cogency, had no eflect on Napoleon’s mind. He de- 
clined the request of Grouchy, to be permitted to accompany him 
with his force in the march upon Quatre-Bras, and ordered him to 
discover the route of the Prussians, and to complete their defeat, — 
orders sufficiently easy to be issued, but extremely difficult of execu- 
tion. Meantime, the Prussian army had been concentrated in the 
vicinity of Wavre, two corps on one bank of the Dyle, and two on the 
other. They were in immediate communication with Wellington, 
and proposed to undertake that great flank movement, which, the next 
day, decided the fate of the world. 

The morning of the 18th, was stormy, and the immense quantities 
of rain which had fallen, retarded the operations of the French Em- 
peror, the ground having been rendered, thereby, too soft for the 
operations of artillery. The rain ceased to fall, but the day was 
misty throughout. The two armies formed their respective orders 
of battle. ‘The English position was one of remarkable strength, and 
its military capabilities had struck the eye of Marlborough, more then 
a century previous, and who was once on the point of making it the 
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scene of a great battle. The allies occupied a range of gentle emi- 
nences, with the chateau of Hougomont, with its enclosures and garden, 
on their right, and La Haye Sainte on their left — two strong posi- 
tions, to the admirable use of which, the British commander owed his 
preservation from defeat. A rugged hedge which rose on the left of 
the village of La Haye Sainte, was also of much service to the allies. 
‘Their flanks were well protected, and the only danger to which they 
were exposed, was that of being forced in front. Their force is 
variously stated, but it probably did not vary much from 70,000 men, 
with 200 guns. The French occupied a position on heights parallel 
to those held by their adversaries. Their number was about the same 
as that commanded by Wellington, with 240 pieces of cannon. The 
manner in which the French took up their position, was very striking, 
and well calculated to make an impression upon the foe, especially 
the Belgians, who were favorable to their cause. 

We have not room to go into the details of this great action; nor 
does it come within the scope of our purpose to do it. It commenced 
about eleven o'clock, a. m., and, like the battle of Quatre-Bras, was 
a matter of hard fighting, throughout, into which there entered little of 
scientific calculation. Attack after attack was made, with all arms, 
upon the different ‘points of the allied line, which were attended 
with but small success; while, in several instances, the loss to the as- 
sailing party was very heavy. ‘These attacks were made so persever- 
ingly, and so fiercely, that they must have succeeded, had it not been 
for the coming up of the Prussians, on the right flank of the French, 
which led to the necessity of ordering, first, several thousand troops of 
the line, and subsequently large detachments of both the Young and 
the Old Guard, with artillery, to that point, who would otherwise have 
been employed against the English, who thus would have been much 
more weakened than they were, when the final attack of the Guard 
was made, in the evening, and the repulse of which, led to the rout 
of the French. 

The warmest admirer of the French Emperor, must admit, that he 
was guilty of numerous blunders, at Waterloo, — that his leading was 
inferior to the indomitable bravery and heroic exertions of his soldiers. 
An anonymous English writer, of the liberal school, who is by no 
means hostile to his memory, but is nevertheless aware of his faults 
on this occasion, has given some excellent criticisms on his conduct. 
\fter describing the position selected by Wellington, he says: 

‘But what was the other side doing? It is next toinexplicable. How, why, from 
what combination of mental or physical circumstances, did the first strategist of 
that or any other age, — the Copernicus of modern war, who had upset all current 
theories by making the centre and the circumference change places, —— the man 
who had proved and re-proved, that victory was not in the hardest heads, but in guid- 
ing the action of masses on particular points, — the military artist who had entirely 
blown up and demolished the old system of the cordon, and of defensive positions 
in general, — by what immeasurable fatality came he, to allow an able adversary to 
choose his position to the smallest niceties of locality and obstacle, and then attack 
him on those identical strong points one after another, as might have been done by 
an Austrian of the old school, laboring to give posterity an example of the decousu? 
Was there a reduction of personal talent by misfortunes? Was it paralyzed by 
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mistrust of subalternagents? Or wasit through thinking too lightly of an enemy, 
part of whom had been already beaten, and whom he seems to have considered on 
the whole, as a prey left in his hands? 

The Allied commander, intending for the present, at least, to take the defensive, 
had of necessity, made the best arrangements for defending the strong points of his 
position. Asa mere elevation, the plateau of Mont St. Jean that has been talked 
of, is nothing, —it is not comparable to the plateau of Holborn Hill. But there 
were advantages of other kinds, as stated before: and these were two defensible 
houses and grounds, one, Hougomont, at the salient angle of the defensive line, and 
another, La Haye Sainte, on the high road to Brussels, further to its left. To these, 
as was to be expected, the defensive commander sent some of his best battalions. 
The Guards were at Hougomont, and the cool phlegmatic Germans, the school- 
masters of the British army in every thing that related to precaution and precision 
of obedience, were in the other. ‘The Rifle corps too, a corps d’elite in consideration 
of its weapons, was posted where it would be actually most useful, provided always 
the enemy would be charitable enough to come there to be operated upon. Now who 
would, or who could have dreamed, that the great strategist would do nothing but 
take all these bulls by the horns, one after another? All defensive positions would 
be successful, if the adversary would attack them on the points where there are the 
best advantages for receiving him. Few defensive positions are successful, because 
the adversary is generally cruel enough to attack them in quite a different place. 
There needs no extraordinary combination of ideas or of experience, to know that 
in attacking a defensive position, the first object is to upset what is likely to have 
been the theory of the defendant for his defence. At all events, be sure, that as 
you the assailant must act upon a view of circumstances in a great degree previously 
unknown, you will make the other do the same. Do not take the cat out of the 
mouth of her bee-hive, if there is any possibility of coming at her another way. 
The necessity of going in at the mouth of the bee-hive, is in fact what makes the 
difficulty of carrying a breach by storm; there would be small policy in taking the 
defendants by the breach where they are in waiting, if there was a possibility of 
coming at them in any other way. The system is as palpable in politics as in war, 
always to drive the pick-axe where it will go, and not where it will not. 

What then did the French commander do? He comes down in the afternoon, 
and lies all night in sight of the other army, loop-holing its farm-houses and ac- 
quainting itself with its position. The next morning he is there still, and at 
eleven in the forenoon he attacks the point which every peasant in the country pro- 
bably knew to be the strongest in the line, Hougomont. ‘ Fifteen hundred dead,’ 
said M. Jacques Pirson, ‘ we burned on that ground in front of the house, with the 
wood that grew there then.’ After throwing away here the hopes of fifteen hundred 
villages pour encourager les autres, artillery was brought down to do what might 
have been done before, and the buildings were made untenable; though there still 
remained the English army to fight behind them. There is something in the idea 
of choosing to fight a man in the place where he has a house-side to cover him, 
which is only to be matched by the operation of the olden general who halted to 
let his enemy’s two armies join, that he might beat them both at once. After this 
useless slaughter by way of whet, about two in the afternoon, commenced a series 
of attacks on the left centre of the Allied line, on the other side of La Haye 
Sainte; where, as was to be expected with staunch troops on both sides, the troops 
that advanced to the attack were mowed down by the fire of the troops who had 
occupied the advantage of the position beforehand. The Wavre road, described as 
then furnished with hedges on each side, may be considered as in great measure de- 
fining the Allied position; and every man has it in his power to judge, supposing 
both sides to stand equally well to their work, whether the holders or the attackers 
of a road with a double hedge, are placed by their commander in the most | 
situation to be physically annihilated. It was then that General Picton was killed. 

Towards seven in the evening commenced the last series of attacks, at La Haye 
Sainte; the farm-house there having been previously carried by the destruction of 
the defenders. And here is to be noted the most extraordinary fact of all. ‘The 
French right under Lobau had disputed the ground with the Prussians all the way 
from Frischemont to Planchenoit; the Prussians had taken part of Planchenoit at 
half-past six, and were afterwards driven out by the Young Guard; and the French 
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were fighting at the same time at La Haye Sainte on the Brussels road, and at 
Planchenoit, a line drawn from La Haye Sainte to Planchenoit making with the 
Brussels road an angle of thirty degrees. The vulgar idea among Englishmen jis, 
that as soon as the French discovered the Prussians on their right, they voted their 
position a bad one, and moved off. There were stories of Napoleon’s saying, that 
the English did not know when they were beaten; but the English, who in general 
know little about the matter but what their Tory governors were pleased to point 
out to them, have no idea to what an extent the French that day carried the prinei- 
ple of refusing to acknowledge themselves in danger. Their opponents never were 
in any systematic danger, except that of being forced by a bold enemy in front; they 
were not turned, they had nobody upon their flanks or rear, they had simply to hold 
out and repulse the enemy if they could, in a position where all the physical ad- 
vantages were on their side. There perhaps never was an occasion where men 
fought, hoping against hope, so desperately for victory. Of necessity, when that 
hope was lost, there was but one chance of escape, — the possibility of retiring from 
the angle, faster than the enemy could move along the opposite side of the triangle. 
It was then decided that there must be a rout, and all the knowledge and courage in 
the world could not make it anything else. "The courage and the military miracle, 
was in men’s waiting to such a moment, in hopes of carrying off the victory in the 
interval. Indeed, when the whole history of the French army is considered, its 
physical sufferings in Russia, and the way in which it had been overborne by regu- 
lar armies and a whole hostile population in Spain; — the energy it finally displayed 
under indifferent leading at Waterloo, is something to which there is neither simile 
nor secundum in the military history of mankind. Europe may pride herself in it 
now, as an evidence of what an inexhaustible mine exists in French courage, when 
the time shall come for directing it against the general foe. 

There can be no rational doubt, that if the contest had been carried on as it took 
place, by beings on both sides free from human feelings or sufferings, and capable 
only of certain physical agencies by which they put one another hors de combat, 
the result must have been as it was. The lesson to be gathered is, that the defen- 
sive power of the infantry weapon had been underrated; a point upon which the 
French commander might have obtained some light in the Peninsula. The French 
had been accustomed to force inferior troops in their positions; it was in fact the 
technical belief of the French military that there was no position they could not 
carry, just as it is of the English marine that there is no line they cannot break; 
and when it came to be tried against men as able for the business as themselves, the 
intrinsic power of the weapon told. 

To say that one theory was bad, implies that another would have been better. 
And what is it that a scholar of Napoleon would have expected from the man of 
his idolatry? It is easy to say, that armies are not moved in the field as they are 
on paper; but there is a medium between that, and sitting down in the afternoon 
before a position, to attack it at eleven the next day. Suppose that a younger Na- 
poleon had moved off an hour after midnight, leaving a division of light cavalry, 
(not such a division as there are four of in a troop of yeomanry, but five or six 
thousand men,) to keep up the fires and stop stragglers, and had been found at day- 
break, with his army massed as at Jena, in the neighborhood of Frischemont, where 
the French right actually was, and with the hundred pieces of cannon of Bautzen 
in his rear. What a different reading would that have given of the whole affair. 
It is most probable that in some way or other the movement would have been known 
to the commander of the Allied forces before morning; but he must either have 
kept his old positions, or have changed them at hazard, and under circumstances 
the most unfavorable. If they had been found as they were next day, the attack 
would have fallen in with great masses of cavalry and artillery. The cavalry must 
either have retired, or there would have been a gigantic fight between the plebeian 
and aristocratic arms, backed by their artillery on each side, and by their cavalry 
on the French; in which the aristocratic force would probably have been left upon 
the ground, as has been the fate of all cavalry attacking unbroken and resolute in- 
fantry since the days of the Centaurs. What might have happened afterwards, is 
only known to those who can tell (as the poor ill-used man said who was beaten at 
Buenos Ayres) what would have come to pass “if your aunt had been your uncle.” 
But it is quite clear that the battle must have been fought on both sides by the eye. 
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There would have been an end of loop-holed houses and studied positions, and the 
whole of the premeditated theory of fight would have been overturned. How 
ready the commander concerned would have been with a new one, is not in ques- 
tion; the one thing certain is, that there must have been a new one. Meanwhile. 
if the Prussians had appeared, they could as well have been kept in check there as 
anywhere else; and the mere fact of the Prussians being in that direction, advised 
the operating on the point which tended to keep them separate rather than to let 
them Join.’ 

Except by merely Englishmen, who will not permit the invincibility 
of their countrymen to be questioned, there can be no doubt enter- 
tained by any rational mind, that the result of the action must have 
been very different, had the Prussians not come up. ‘They arrived 
in great numbers, from four o’clock, vp. m., to the end of the action, 
when more than sixty thousand of their number were on the French 
right. In no part of the field was there more desperate fighting, than 
in that quarter, as a proof of which, it is only necessary to say, that 
the Prussian loss amounted to 6,775. The fighting between the 
French and the English, was severe enough, in all conscience; but it 
was chivalrous in its character, when compared with the ferocious 
course of both the former and the Prussians, wherever they came in 
contact. It was to this feeling on the part of the French, that the 
safety of even a portion of their army is attributable. They defended 
their position at Planchenoit, with such resolution, that the Prussians 
were stayed, and only carried the village, by a concentration of over- 
whelming numbers. It was the imperial guard which acted thus 
heroically, and a portion of them, under the command of Gen. Pelet, 
effected an orderly retreat, and carried off their eagle. The Prussians 
followed hard after the French, and succeeded in killing many of 
them, refusing to give quarter, even when their enemies had sur- 
rendered, and were unarmed. The conduct of the Prussians on that 
night, was of the most dastardly character, and has left an indelible 
blot on their name. They had been every where beaten by the 
French, from the opening of the campaign, even when the odds were 
greatly in their favor; and they revenged themselves by slanghtering 
defenceless men, the relics of a disorganized army. None but cow- 
ards at heart, would have perpetrated acts so infamous; and it was 
well for the great alliance, that the weight of the campaign was not 
borne by them — they would not have been equal to the work of suc- 
cess, however useful they were in producing it, in consequence of a 
series of fortuitous events. We know that it is customary, not only 
to excuse this conduct «* Blucher’s troops, but to eulogize it, on the 
ground that the French had abused their power, when occupying 
Prussia, after the campaign of Jena. But that man must have singu- 
lar notions of retributive justice, who does not see that Prussia was 
rightly served, and that she was the aggressor in that contest. If she 
had been unjustly dealt by, the part which she took in the first over- 
throw of the Emperor, was an ample revenge; and the ruthless course 
of her soldiery, after the battle of Waterloo, towards a prostrate foe, 
manifested atrocity and malignity, and is exceeded in baseness only 
by the conduct of those who can condescend to defend it. 
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The loss of the Anglo-allied army, on the 18th, amounted to 
15,000. Many distinguished officers fell, and the victory was dearly 
bought. As Scott says, it needed all the substantial advantages which 
resulted from the battle, to reconcile the English to the price at which 
it was purchased. But two of Wellington’s staff remained unhurt, 
a fact which shows that they thoroughly discharged their important 
duties. That of Napoleon, which also was not wanting in a rigid per- 
formance of its functions, was more fortunate, and experienced but 
few losses. Captain Siborne relates an anecdote, bearing upon this 
point, which is so creditable to the English general, that we cannot 
refrain from giving it here. During the action, an artillery officer 
‘came up to the Duke, and stated that he had a distinct view of Na- 
poleon, attended by his staff; that he had the guns of his battery well 
pointed in that direction, and was prepared to fire. His Grace instantly 
and emphatically exclaimed, “No! no! I'll not allow it. It is not 
the business of commanders to be firing upon each other.”’ This 
little cireumstance is the more worthy of mention, because if there 
ever Was a great man who had more contempt than all others have had 
for every thing of a sentimental nature, that man is the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

The French loss, though not, as some have said, irreparable, was 
immense. All told, both in the battle and in the retreat, it could not 
have been less than 30,000. Their loss of cannon, etc., was even in 
a greater proportion than that of men. They were routed, and, fora 
short time, completely disorganized. The Emperor did not leave the 
field until a late hour, and then only when his presence could no 
longer be of the slightest use, and could have had no other result, than 
to have given to the victory of the allies, the only thing lacking to make 
it the greatest ever won, namely, his own capture. The censure 
which has been cast upon him, for ‘abandoning his faithful soldiers,’ 
as it is called, is as foolish as it is without foundation. 

The observations which we have already quoted, from an English 
source, but evidently written by one who is an admirer of Napoleon, 
relieve us from the necessity of saying much on the battle of Water- 
loo. It was a contest into which there entered very little of general- 
ship, but much of that calm, concentrated pluck, of which many 
evidences have been given by all the contending parties, at various 
periods of their history. All that valor and the most prodigious per- 
sonal exertions could do, to force the British position, and to make up 
for bad leading by heroic sacrifices, was done by the troops of France, 
on this their last great field. The firmness of the English was equal 
to the energy and fire of their gallant adversaries, while their com- 
mander was in no respect wanting in the performance of the duties 
of his station. That they would have gone down before the terrible 
assaults to which they were subjected, but for the emphatic aid of the 
Prussians, is a point which, to our mind, does not admit of a doubt. 
Their military merit — and to any other description of merit they have 
not the smallest claim, their cause being bad as bad could be — was 
not, however, the less great on that account. We do not believe that 
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any other army in Europe, could have stood their ground, for one 
half the time. Had the Prussians been in their place, they would 
have been absolutely exterminated. The Germans, and other foreign 
troops under the command of the Duke, behaved well, in almost every 
instance, and contributed largely to the victory; as without them, the 
rely British force could not so long have resisted the French onset. 

The efforts of the French were great, and cannot be exaggerated. 
It is customary to speak of those exertions, as having been fruitless — 
as a mere display of brilliant valor, utterly thrown away. We do not 
so regard them. ‘They were eminently fruitful, and should be held as 
having saved France from sharing the fate of Poland. To the bravery 
of her most gallant sons, on that day, France owes her present rank, 
as one of the very first of nations. They showed what Frenchmen 
were capable of performing, and warned the allies, not to presume too 
much on their success. ‘Those who fell, cemented the national fabric 
with their blood — blood as heroic as ever was shed in the cause of 
humanity. They rushed to Waterloo, to use the language of one of 
the best of their number, like the Greeks to Thermopyle, without 
fear, and almost without hope. ‘They died, but their works live after 
them, and will influence the world for ages. They were the victims, 
whose immolation saved millions. Like the devoted Romans, they 
atoned for ‘all the sins of all the land’: 

‘ Consigned by virtue to their parent earth, 
Than those they saved, of far more precious worth.’ 

It only remains to speak of Grouchy’s movements, to complete our 
outline of the proceedings of the 18th of June. He marched upon 
Wavre ; but towards noon, a tremendous cannonade was heard in the 
direction of the Emperor’s proposed line of operations. A gen- 
tleman of the neighborhood, gave it as his opinion, that this firing 
was in the neighborhood of Mont St. Jean, where it actually was 
going on; and General Gérard, a thorough soldier, gave the advice 
to immediately move in that direction, which might have been at- 
tended with the happiest results to the French cause, and made of Wa- 
terloo, another Marengo. Grouchy, however, adhered to his instruc- 
tions, it being his opinion, as subsequently expressed, ‘that a war of 
inspiration appertains alone to the general-in-chief, and that his lieuten- 
ants must confine themselves to that of execution.’ This is a sound mili- 
tary rule, but it has its exceptions; and if there ever was an occasion 
when the exception should have risen superior to the rule, it was 
on this eventful day. Grouchy was remiss in the performance of his 
duty; for, though he received despatches from the Emperor, which 
dwelt upon the necessity of his keeping up an intimate connection 
with the main body, he does not appear to have exerted himself to 
that end. He marched direct upon Wavre, on the Dyle, which was 
defended by a Prussian corps, commanded by Thielemann. After 
much hard fighting, on both the 18th and 19th, he effected the passage 
of the river, and drove back the enemy. ‘Towards noon of the 19th, 
and while preparing to follow up his victory, he heard of Napoleon’s 
defeat, which necessitated an immediate change of operations. His 
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first resolution was a gallant one, but impracticable. It was, to march 
upon the rear of the main Prussian army — a plan which, had his 
furce been equal to it, and had it been followed up with vigor, would 
probably have delayed the invasion of France, and given time for the 
fugitives from Waterloo to have rallied at a point near the frontier. To 
make it perfectly successful, however, it was necessary that there 
should be a French force in front of the allies, to divide their atten- 
tion; and no such army existed. Grouchy was compelled to retreat, 
and the manner in which he effected this, and by which the integrity 
of his army was preserved, reflects the utmost credit upon both the 
commander and his soldiers. In spite of his being followed by an 
immensely superior force, and the discouraging circumstances, both 
political and military, in which they were placed, the French arrived 
unbroken at Paris, having, in every instance in which they came in 
contact with the enemy, conducted themselves with equal coolness 
and bravery. A sharp affair took place at Namur, in which the Prus- 
sians suffered severely, and were taught that there was at least one 
portion of their adversaries who were not demoralized. Whatever 
may be said of Grouchy’s want of energy on the 18th of June, his- 
tory should do him the justice to record, that he afterwards displayed 
all the qualities of an astute general, who kept his head when others 
seemed to be devoid of sense and reason. 

The causes of the failure of Napoleon are of a twofold character. 
The one, concerns the preliminary arrangements for the campaign; and 
the other, the manner in which warlike operations were carried on, 
after the campaign had been opened. A few observations on these 
points, may not be uninteresting. 

I. When the Emperor, after having, from a number of plans which 
presented themselves, selected that which he subsequently essayed to 
accomplish, it was a great error, on his part, that he should have un- 
dertaken it with means so comparatively trivial, when we consider the 
end which he proposed, the magnitude of the enemy’s force, and the 
number of soldiers which he had under his control. His object was, 
to overwhelm the most able and vigilant of his enemies, in the hope 
of thereby intimidating the remainder. This plan was wise, but it must 
ever detract from his sagacity, that its attempted execution was in ter- 
ble contrast to its conception. Every thing else should have been 
sacrificed to its attainment, according to the old Napoleon system of 
war, as formerly waged in Italy and Germany. But instead ot doing 
this, the available forces of the empire were divided, and in a way too, 
that would have made even a repulse, a total defeat in its consequen- 
ces. Instead of invading Flanders at the head of 160,000 men, as 
might have been done, the Frencharmy did not much exceed 120,000. 
We say, that the Emperor’s army might have been increased to the 
number first named, and facts show that it could have been. Thirty- 
eight thousand men, drawn from the forces under Suchet, Rappe, 
Lecourbe, Brune, and others, commanding the different armies an 
corps of observation on the frontiers, would have given the right 
force to the Emperor, and materially changed the character of the wat. 
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It may be said, that had this been done, the important points at which 
the generals named were stationed, would have been uncovered, and 
so far weakened, as to have fallen an easy prey to the enemy. But 
there would have been no enemy to have assailed them, had this great 
concentration of force in the north-east, been eflected. Neither Ly- 
ons, nor Strasburg, nor Béfort, would ever have seen the flutter of an 
allied flag, — the glitter of an allied bayonet,—had the Emperor 
been successful on ‘the old battle-fields of Belgium and France.’ 
The overthrow of the allies in Flanders, would have given a locked- 
jaw to the whole coalition, and either have caused the immediate 
falling back of its forces, or have made them the prey of their oppo- 
nents, who would have rushed over the Rhine and the Alps, by millions. 
That Wellington and Blucher would have been unable to stand against 
such an army as Napoleon might have sent against them, is evident, 
from what he effected with the troops under his command. They 
would have been separated on the 16th of June, by the defeat of the 
first at Quatre-Bras, and the annihilation of the second at Ligny. The 
throwing of forty thousand additional troops into the scale, and the 
proper use which might, and in consequence of their presence could, 
have been made of D’Erlon’s corps, must have effected the Emperor's 
object within three days from the commencement of the war. Wa- 
terloo would then have continued an unknown word to the nations, as 
the battle which has made it immortal, never would have been fought. 
A retreat to Antwerp, and probably the speedy evacuation of that great 
fortress, could alone have saved the English from destruction; while 
Ligny would have been to Prussia, a repetition of Jena and Auer- 
stadt. Thousands of men would have joined Napoleon, in Belgium, 
where his cause was popular; and if the new kingdom of the Nether- 
lands had been suffered to remain intact,—not a very probable 
supposition, we must admit,— it would have been at the price of 
Holland withdrawing from the alliance ;— and from which she would 
have been compelled to recede, even had Belgium been wrenched 
from her grasp. 

That Napoleon himself believed that his force was inadequate 
to the gigantic undertaking which he had planned, is proved by the 
fact that it was originally much stronger. Lamarque’s corps formed a 
portion of it, and had it never been detached, the army which crossed 
the Sambre, would have exceeded 140,000 men, and in all human 
probability would have been victorious. The increased physical power, 
alone, would have been much; and the presence of Lamarque himself 
would have been a valuable accession, as he was an able soldier, and 
an honest man, and most enthusiastically attached to the cause. The 
absence of this general and his corps, and the disasters which it led to, 
are sufficient to show the prodigious importance of the royalist move- 
ment in La Vendée, as it was to that point to which they were detached. 
It would have been wise in the Emperor, had he suffered this insur- 
rection to have taken its course, rather than have subtracted from the 
grand army, so powerful a corps and so good a general, to effect its 
suppression. At all events, he should have immediately supplied its 
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place, by drafting an equal number of men from the armies on the 
eastern frontier, in part, and the remainder from the garrisons in the 
interior. His having neglected to do this, was the principle cause of 
his overthrow, and nothing but the most sublime exertion of his great 
intellect, could have restored the balance of probabilities in his favor, 

{f. Having undertaken the campaign with a force insufficient to 
render success certain, it remained only for the French leader to show 
how far good generalship could atone for deficiency in numbers. Here 
the Emperor was sadly wanting to himself and to his country. Ca 
tain Siborne has shown, in the extract which we have made from his 
work, that the dislocation of his forces at the end of the very first day 
of the campaign, was of as serious injury to him, as it was wholly un- 
necessary. Had the French been concentrated in respectable force, 
on the morning of the 16th, in front of Ligny, which could have been 
done, three of the Prussian corps might have been cut up in de- 
tail, as they were not sufficiently near each other, to have afforded 
mutual support. Never had fortune placed at the disposal] of any com- 
mander, so glorious an opportunity of achieving a great victory, and 
that too with no risk, and with the probability of incurring but small 
loss. Instead of this being done, time was afforded for the concen- 
tration of the several corps of the enemy, and then they were attacked 
with inferior numbers! and only driven from their position at a great 
expense of life, when every soldier was to be counted. And when 
the battle had been gained, no attempt was made to rout the Prussians, 
who moved but a short distance from the ground on which they had 
fought; and who, the next day, were allowed to continue their retreat 
without molestation, and to rally their shattered but not dispirited 
bands, on a new line of operations, from which their masses were hutl- 
ed, within thirty-six hours, upon the brave spirits who were so stoutly 
contending at Waterloo; not merely to pluck victory from their hands, 
but to overwhelm and destroy them. 

The operations at Quatre-Bras, under Ney, were less successful 
than those at Ligny; but the fault was the Emperor’s, and not that of 
his lieutenant. It was an error on the part of Napoleon, his confer- 
ring the place that he did on Ney, — not that that gallant officer — the 
‘bravest of the brave’ — was ordinarily neglectful of his duty; but he 
was in a very unfit frame of mind for acting the part of commander 
on a great scale. He went into the field, impelled neither by the 
love of glory nor the sentiment of patriotism, but from a desire to 
meet with an honorable death. He was not animated with the fire 
which led to his winning the titles of Elchingen and Moskwa, but was 
depressed with that deep melancholy, which ‘rejoiceth exceedingly, 
and is glad when it can find the grave.’ He regarded himself as a 
disgraced man, for having deserted the cause of the Bourbons, after 
his loud protestations of fidelity. He did not join the army until the 
night of the 15th, and was totally unacquainted with the officers and 
troops he was ordered to lead. Something of his former heroism 
seemed to return, when the hour of battle arrived; and had not the 
Emperor, by an unwise order, caused the withdrawal of one-half his 
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force to the battle field of Ligny, it is probable that he would have 
defeated Wellington, whose troops did not come up in sufficient num- 
bers to have prevented it. He has been censured for not making his 
attack at an earlier hour; but the lateness of his arrival, which had not 
aflorded him an opportunity to scrutinize his own force, his ignorance 
of the number of the enemy who lay in his front, and his acting in 
subordination to the Emperor, whose plans would have been seriously 
compromised by any false movement of his lieutenant; are sufficient 
excuses for his conduct. He was, in fact, less lacking to the Emperor, 
than the Emperor was to himself; but had he been the Ney of former 
days, he would have counted less the risks of defeat than the chances 
of victory. In sober truth, very near all the principal French officers, 
seem, throughout this campaign, to have been under the influence of 
some malignant spell, which numbed their brain and chilled their 
blood — their conduct being a perfect contrast to that of their men. 
who never acted better, and who strove, by sheer courage, to win the 
victor’s wreath for what were doomed to be the ‘asphodel-covered 
brows’ of their once laurelled chief. 

The want of caergy on the part of Napoleon, on the 17th of June, 
in not, by the break of day, marching upon the flank and rear of the 
English, while Ney could have pressed them in front, has been already 
enlarged upon. The French officers, especially Ney and Grouchy, 
who have been severely blamed, and, in the opinion of many, caused 
the loss of the campaign, by their dilatoriness on several occasions, 
were most deeply impressed with the necessity of a flank movement 
of the main army upon Quatre-Bras; and the former so much expect- 
ed that it would be made, that his whole course was based upon that 
supposition; and so quiet did he remain, for the purpose of keeping 
the English in their position, to the end that they might be envel- 
oped, that Wellington, for a time, was under the impression that the 
French were retiring. Perhaps, of all the chances which were afford- 
ed Napoleon, to carry out his plans, there was not one equal to that 
which was involved in his opportunity to march on the 17th against 
Wellington. He might have moved by four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and in a few hours, 60,000 troops could have assailed the allied 
position, in flank and rear, while 40,000 more, being Ney’s command 
after D’ Erlon had joined him, would have completed the attack, by a 
direct advance upon it. It is not disrespectful to the English to say, 
that they must, in that event, have been, not merely overthrown, but 
utterly disorganized. They would have gone in the same direction 
that they subsequently did,— entered France, and probably have 
marched to Paris, —but it would have been as prisoners, and not as 
victors. Not aman of them could have escaped. The influence of 
such a victory would have been prodigious. All Belgium would have 
joined France —the Prussians would have fallen back upon the Aus- 
trians and Russians, if indeed they had not been overtaken, and made 
to share the fate of the British — Holland would have made peace — 
the north-eastern frontier would have been safe from invasion, and the 
entire force of the empire, animated by so vast a victory, could have 
W. R.—vo1. 1. No. 1. 
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been directed against the armies of what would then have been the 
only unbroken members of the alliance, so far as the great powers 
were concerned — Austria and Russia. But this opportunity was 
neglected, and by a late march, for which there can be no defence 
made, or excuse assigned, victory, which had courted the French com- 
mander, from the commencement of his operations, was absolutely 
driven over to the enemy. 

The observations we have quoted from the anonymous writer al- 
ready referred to, save us from the necessity of dwelling upon the 
battle of Waterloo itself. The Prussians not having been followed 
up, after their defeat on the 16th, it was impossible to prevent their 
coming up in great force on the 18th. Had the army which Grouchy 
led, been so stationed as to have been between the Anglo-allied and 
Prussian armies, there can be little doubt that the latter would have 
been defeated in detail, as their successive corps came up, which 
would have saved the Emperor from the necessity ui detaching largely 
from his main line to protect his left flank. But after the orders 
Grouchy had received, it is scarcely possible to blame him. He never 
should have been detached, in the manner and at the time he was; 
and we have seen that he was himself strongly opposed to the course 
which he was compelled to pursue. Our account of his proceedings, 
has been given in a preceding page, so far as it is necessary to detail 
them. 

The conduct of the French government, after Waterloo, was so 
pitiable, so devoid of dignity, and so different from what it should 
have been, that it is without parallel, as we hope it ever will be, in 
history. That government was, substantially, in the hands of the 
Chamber of Deputies, after Napoleon’s rule forever fell from him 
with the defeat of his army. The Emperor arrived at the capital on 
the 21st of June, and was for taking immediate measures for bringing 
out the whole of the national force, to preserve the honor of the state. 
Dictatorial powers were necessary to this end, and he did not hesitate 
to say that they should be conferred upon him. It is hardly con- 
ceivable, that, at a moment when the attention of every Frenchman 
should have been directed to the task of driving the invaders from 
the soil of his country, men could be found to take advantage of cir- 
cumstances, to push forward their peculiar notions respecting forms of 
government. Yet so it was, and to this insane course, which created 
a wide field for the operations of intriguers like Fouché, is to be 
attributed the utter prostration of France, before the most unrelenting 
of her foes. 

When, on a certain invasion of France, in the sixteenth century, 
and after her arms had sustained a great defeat, a prisoner was brought 
before the conqueror, who asked of him, how many days’ march it 
was to Paris; the gallant reply was, ‘ Perhaps twelve, nuT THEY WILL 
BE DAYS OF BATTLE.’ Had a spirit like that which prompted this heroic 
language, animated the leading men of France, in 1815, they would 
not have seen their country given up to the spoiler without a blow, 
nor have been mortified by the spectacle of its being for three years 
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garrisoned by an hundred and fifty thousand foreigners, nor have been 
compelled to pay the enormous sum of two thousand millions of 
francs, the price of their own overthrow aud humiliation. Never be- 
fore was a good cause more foully betrayed by an union of bad and 
foolish men, — never Were abundant means of defence more shame- 
fully neglected, or worse used. The vulgar opinion is, that France 
was prostrated by the defeat of Waterloo, — that she had no army, 
no material out of which to construct one, and no means of any de- 
scription to prevent the invaders from overrunning her territory. 
Nothing can be more incorrect. Within ten days after their defeat, 
the grand army had rallied, in the neighborhood of Paris, to the num- 
ber of 70,000, well supplied with every thing to make them eflicient 
— ably officered, and the soldiers in the best spirits, and panting to be 
led against the enemy,—a striking proof of the intelligence of the 
French military, and of their devotion to their country’s cause. They 
were not wanting to their duty. There were 150,000 men at the 
regimental depots; while the armies of Lamarque, Rappe, Suchet, 
Lecourbe, Clauzel, and others, numbered nearly 100,000 effectives. 
Then there were the national guard, the local troops, and the veterans 
in garrison: all forming a force abundantly sufficient to have at least 
obtained honorable terms from the allies, had it been well directed, and 
had the leading men of the nation been inspired with the same patri- 
otic feelings that burned in the bosoms of the people. From their 
past history, encouragement could have been drawn to persevere in 
bravely resisting to the last, — no nation having so often risen superior 
to the most desperate circumstances, as France. But selfishness and 
imbecility ruined all, and the English, for the first time since the days 
of Henry V, entered Paris as conquerors, and Prussia bitterly revenged 
herself for the disasters of Jena and the occupation of her territory. 
It is not our intention, to more than allude to the civil history of 
France at this disastrous period. Napoleon was compelled to ab- 
dicate on the 22d of June, in favor of his son; but this condition 
was a farce. His conduct waserroneous. He should have dispersed 
the Chamber — with the bayonet, if it had been rendered necessary 
by the continued obstinacy of the Deputies. But the fatality which 
had marked his conduct for some time previous, was upon him, and he 
gave way to the demands of men, who were raving about freedom, 
at the very moment when every breeze was bringing to their ears the 
sound of the enemy’s cannon, —a sound which was the knell to their 
hopes of building up a liberal constitution, with the House of Orléans 
on the throne. Liberty is a great blessing, but freedom from foreign 
rule is a greater; and the men who could then stop to debate politi- 
cal metaphysics, were fit only to be sent to a hospital of incurables. 
Lucien Buonaparte strongly advised his brother to assume dictatorial 
powers, and to expel the deputies; and when he refrained from 
following his advice, declared that the smoke of Mont St. Jean had 
turned his head. He certainly evinced a culpable weakness, for he 
must have felt that he was the only man who could save France. 
Circumstances called for immediate action. The allies showed a 
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disposition to follow up their victory, by the most daring forward 
moverments. They entered France on the 20th of June, and marched 
direct upon Paris, encouraged to that course by the dissensions which 
raged in the capital. ‘The fortresses they could not storm, were block- 
aded, and no time was lost. Paris is France, and as its capture, in the 
previous year, had terminated the first reign of Napoleon, the opinion 
was confidently entertained, that its fall for the second time, would 
put an end forever to his dynasty. The French made just sufficient 
resistance, to show what could have been done in that way, had they 
been well led, and had union and energy directed their country’s 
councils. On the Ist of July, the allies arrived in the vicinity of 
Paris; and, after some negotiations, the city was surrendered to them, 
the army retiring behind the Loire. Louis XVIII came in the rear 
of the foreign troops, and reascended the throne. The restored gov- 
ernment evinced a vindictive disposition, and several of the imperi- 
alists were put on trial for their lives. A number of condemnations 
took place, the most important person who was executed, being Maré- 
chal Ney, whose death was a gross violation of the capitulation by 
which Paris was surrendered to the allies, without a gun being fired, 
and against the wishes of the army. By the terms of that surrender, 
not only was it provided that no person should be molested for his po- 
litical opinions or acts, but it was expressly stipulated, that if any dis- 
pute should arise as to the construction of the terms, the decision should 
be favorable to the capitulating party. The Duke of Wellington, to 
whom the settlement of the dispute which did arise, was referred, gave 
a decision adverse to the very conditions which bore his own signa- 
ture, thereby delivering up to a judicial butchery, some of the noblest 
men of France. His escutcheon has a foul blot, from this deed, 
which has been attributed to a military hatred of Ney, but which, it is 
much more probable, had its origin in his Grace’s fanatical attachment 
to the conservative view of the quarrel which had so long agitated 
Europe. But, whatever may have been the cause, a meaner, or more 
flagitious proceeding, is not to be found in modern history. It ob- 
scures the glory of its perpetrator’s great achievements, and shows how 
undeserved were the successes of Assye and Waterloo, the hero of 
which fields lacked the first virtues of a great mind — magnanimity, 
and a disposition which would lead its possessor to extend his hand to 
a fallen enemy, rather than trample him into the earth. 

The treatment to which the French were subjected by the invaders, 
was vindictive, in the extreme, and excited disgust even in the minds 
of the most enthusiastic royalists, who saw that their triumph asa 
party, had been purchased at the expense of their country’s honor. 
The English maintained good discipline, but the Prussians con- 
ducted themselves like a band of assassins led by a fiend; and it was 
only through the firm resolution of Wellington, that they were pre- 
vented from destroying some of the finest works of art in Paris. For 
several months, upwards of eight hundred thousand of the allied 
troops were on the soil of France, and maintained at her expense. 
The trophies in the Museum of the Louvre, — the emanations of the 











beautiful for more than twenty centuries; the manifestations of the 
genius of Italy and old Greece; the Apollo and the Transfiguration ; 
the horses of Lysippus and the paintings of Angelo, — were all re- 
claimed by their former possessors. ‘The mere compliance with these 
reclamations, by the allies, was not, in itself, an act so very unjustifiable 
or oppressive ; but the French could plead in opposition to it, that their 
right to them had been tacitly acknowledged, and possession consecra- 
ted, by the omission to remove them in 1814, after the first capture 
of Paris. It is painful to state, that this restoration of the works of 
art, was caused, not by any regard for abstract justice, —a_ fec ling of 
which no member of the alliance can be said to have had any know- 
ledge, — but by the fear that their presence at Paris, would add to the 
moral force of the French nation, by making its capital the resort of 
all who designed to study the arts in their highest specimens of excel- 
lence. National jealousy, it was, and nothing more, which led to the 
stripping of the walls of the Louvre. 

The treaty of Paris was completed in November, after much diffi- 
culty. ‘The various powers, all but Russia, laid claim to scme portien 
of the fallen empire. Austria wished for Alsace and Lorraine; Prus- 
sia, for the whole frontier provinces in the east; Holland, for the 
fortresses in her neighborhood; and even Spain laid claim to the 
Basque provinces! Russia, having nothing to gain by a contrary 
course, Was magnanimous, and supported France against her confed- 
erates. Finally, it was resolved to place France in the same position 
that she occupied in 1790, except that she was allowed to retain the 
county of Venaisin, the first of her revolutionary conquests. She 
was compelled to pay the expenses of the war, amounting to eight 
hundred millions of francs; in addition to which, she paid indemnities 
to the various powers, for alleged spoliations during the Revolution, 
of the value of seven hundred and thirty millions. If we add to these 
sums, What must have been destroyed by the allies, in the course of 
their operations in France, we shall not be far out of the way, in esti- 
mating the pecuniary loss to that country, at two thousand millions 
of francs, or about four hundred millions of dollars!* Had this vast 
sum been expended in defending the integrity of the national terri- 
tory, it would have been well disposed of, though a heavy tax on the 
people; but when it is brought to mind, that it was paid to the enemy, 
— that it was the price of the shame of France, — we can well im- 





* The manner in which this debt was discharged, was curious, and is a striking 
proof of the prodigious influence of France, even when in a prostrate condition, 
and of the abundance of her resources. After some attempts to pay the debt, in 
other ways, the government acted upon the advice which had been previously given 
by Ouvrard, the famous financier, and issued stocks, which were made over to 
the allies, by whom they were sold. These stocks rapidly rose in value, and were 
largely purchased by foreigners. Thus, France obtained her supplies to meet the 
great demands which were made upon her, principally from other countries. If 
beaten in the field, she was victorious on the Exchange. There is a moral to be 
drawn from this transaction. The financier is the true monarch of the modern 


world, and can accomplish deeds which Napoleon himself would bave hesitated to 
undertake. 
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agine that the cup of her humiliation was filled to the brim, and that 
she was compelled to quaff it to the very dregs. 

Another stipulation of the treaty, was even more offensive to the 
feelings of Frenchmen, than those already mentioned. It was pro- 
vided, that for three years, several of the most important French for- 
tresses were to be held by the allies, whose army should amount to 
150,000 men, the whole to be maintained at the expense of France, 
and to remain in that country, not more than five, and not less than 
three years. ‘T'o give completion to the work — not to omit any thing 
in the arrangement that could be regarded as most particularly 
unpleasant to the conquered — the Duke of Wellington was appointed 
to the command of the Army of Occupation. Never had a nation 
more cause to regret that their rulers, at a critical moment, were 
destitute of that firmness which is ever sure to win an enemy’s respect, 
and to moderate his demands. 

The remarks which we have made on the military conduct of the 
French Emperor, during his last campaign, must not induce any one 
to think that we entertain a low opinion of his capacity, either as a 


statesman or a soldier. We believe him to have been ‘the foremost 


man of all this world; and it is because we do so believe, that we 
feel some irritation at his having been unequal to himself and his cause, 
after he jook the field against the allies. Since the days of Hannibal, 
the world has never seen a greater commander; and to give him the 
second place, in a comparison with Wellington, as is often done by 
English writers, is as unfair as it would be to elevate Scipio above the 


Curthaginian hero, because circumstances gave to the former, the 
victory of Zama, the Waterloo of ancient days. If any proof were 
wanting, of the political and military superiority of Napoleon, it could 
be found from an examination of the treatment which he received at 
the hands of England, when he gave himself up to her government 
and people. The fallen man was sent to a distant and unhealthy 
island, to be slowly assassinated, the change of times not admitting of 
that ‘masterly activity,’ by which England was in the habit of disposing 
of her enemies in the days of the Plantagenets and the Tudors. How 
cowardly it was, thus to act! But it was worthy the nation that gib- 
hetted the mouldering remains of Cromwell; that butchered Mary 
Stuart. Great Britain did what her confederates would not do, and 
became as well the jailer as the purse-holder of the alliance. The 
sepulchre of Napoleon was so severe a reproach to her, that the im- 
perial dust never should have been removed from St. Helena, and we 
wonder not that a more liberal party, when in the ascendant in England, 
gladly permitted its transfer to the banks of the Seine. But France 
was wrong in accepting it. To say nothing of its being left there 
as a perpetual monument of English meanness, there was a fitness in 
the place of the Emperor’s repose, which harmonized with his wor- 
derful career. As his life had been unapproachable, so should his 
grave have remained unlike that of common men. Alison has 
expressed himself with singular felicity on this subject. ‘Future 
ages,’ he says, ‘will perhaps regret the ocean-girt isle, the solitary 
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stone, the willow-tree. Napoleon will live when Paris is in ruins: 
his deeds will survive the dome of the Invalides: — no man can show 
the tomb of Alexander! 

Waterloo was the Armageddon of the aristocracy of Europe, where 
‘the enemies of the people lapped blood.’ Its result rivetted the 
chains of the masses, in the several European states, for another cen- 
tury, at least. A high tory authority has said, that all nations were 
saved at Waterloo, and that all gained by it, excepting England. What 
they gained, we have yet to learn. It is true, the Duke of Wellington 
has been called — . 

‘Saviour of the Nations— not yet saved; 
And Europe’s Liberator — still enslaved; — 

but if we look at Spain, Poland, Prussia, and the Italian Peninsula, 
we shall not see any thing in their condition to lead us to rejoice that 
legitimacy came triumphant out of the contest. Even the political 
fabric which was built up on the continent, fell, afler a few years, the 
restored family being driven, for the third time, from the French throne ; 
and although he must be a bold man, who will say that the revolution 
of the ‘three glorious days of July, led to any good to the French 
people, yet it is pleasant to know, that the edifice which was cement- 
ed with blood, and which was erected in defiance of the wishes of the 
people of France, tottered and fell, the moment the gale of popular 
excitement was directed against it. The works of the men of vio- 
lence, lasted not half a generation. ‘The members of the Congress 
of Vienna lived, many of them, long enough to see, that if the people 
could not obtain free constitutions, they could, at least, dash to the 
ground, thrones and dynasties; and render the charge of upholding 
the new system which had been called into being, a task quite beyond 
imperial and royal energies, even when some millions of bayonets were 
ever ready to move in accordance with their dictates. It bas tasked 
to the utmost, the intellects of such men as Nesselrode and Metter- 
nich, — whose bold minds were enabled to bear up against those cares 
which made a lunatic and a suicide of Castlereagh,— to keep the 
wreck of the new system afloat; and the death of these and kindred 
characters, may be the signal for a general overturn. 

Our article has been drawn to a much greater length, than we in- 
tended for it; but the subject is one of some interest, which must 
be our excuse. Situated as we are with regard to England, all mat- 
ters which bear upon her foreign policy, are of consequence to us. 
Of late, great attempts have been made to bring about a ‘cordial 
understanding’ between France and England, and the two powers have 
frequently been spoken of, as likely to unite, for the purpose of ap- 
plying the balance-of-power theory to this continent. But if any man 
believes that France ever will pursue a course likely to benefit Eng- 
land, we advise him to study the history of the Revolutionary War 
between the two nations, and particularly that of its closing campaign: ; 
and then ask of himself, if, on any known principles of human action, 
itcan be expected that an alliance can take place, in which France 
and England can work with one heart and one will. The thing is 
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utterly impossible. While the name of Waterloo is unforgotten — 
while Frenchmen can remember the outrageous attack which the 
English oligarchy made upon their native land, and their assassin-like 
treatment of the Emperor, after his downfall; there can be no such 
thing as a cordial union of the two old rivals and enemies. Phi- 
losophers may write, and inculcate noble sentiments, leading to the 
forgiveness of injuries ; and statesmen may make reciprocity treaties and 
form alliances; yet human nature will be human nature still, and the 
remembrance of past wrongs, will outweigh present advantages and 
future hopes. And well is it, that it is so, as it is a security against 
the continued triumph of wrong. Those who do not wish to reap evil, 
will be careful not to sow such seed as shall produce a harvest of 
hate. It would be a singular specimen of justice, if England were 
to be allowed to roar over her stolen victory, and then to turn up her 
hypocritical eyes, when France speaks of revenge, and wonder that 
such feelings cannot be done away with—that she cannot forget and 
forgive. ‘I'he day of reckoning will come, and woe be to the islanders, 
if France shall treat them with no more of magnanimity, in her hour 
of victory, than they evinced towards her. France is watching for that 
hour, with feelings which are not the less intense, because a good op- 
portunity for their being effectually manifested, has not arrived. No 
—the cordial understanding is a farce; and all the doctrinaire 
ministers that ever betrayed their country, or sold their principles, 
cannot make it any thing else. When the great war between this 
country and England shall come,—as come it will,—the two tri- 
colors must float side by side; and those who sail or march under 
them, will share alike in the honor of freeing the seas, and gain equal 
proportions of the blessings which a world will shower upon those 
whose glory it shall be, to smother the island wolves in their dens. 


Arr. Ill. —1. Mr Burke’s Report on the interference of the Execu- 
live in the affairs of Rhode Island. Made to the United States 
House of Representatives, June 7, 1844. Washington. 1845. 


2. Might and Right. By a Rhode Islander. Providence. 1844. 


Tue people of this country have been singularly fortunate, in their 
exemption from those internal dissensions, the accounts of which oc- 
cupy the history of other nations, whether republican or monarchical 
in the character of their government. We have our periodical excite- 
ments — witness 1800 and 1840 — in which it would seem, for a time, 
that the foundations of society were to be broken up, so keen is the 
interest taken in politics, so unscrupulous, often, are the acts, and so 
harsh the words of partizans. But the elements subside, the clouds 
pass away, and the lightning, which it was feared would carry devas- 
tation to every quarter, is found to have been, not merely innocuous, but 
useful —‘the harmless electricity of a summer sky.’ Freedom of 
speech and of the press, and a system of liberal suffrage, have been 
our safety-valves, and no injury has resulted to the country, however 
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high the fever of politics may have run. But of those contests in 
which the sword is the chief instrument, and the hardest head and the 
strongest hand carry the day — where the ‘ Ve victis!? means some- 
thing more than an exclusion from offices not worth the holding — 
where the headsman is a very different character from the figurative 
Samson who fills that place in a post-office or a custom-house — and 
‘Where civil blood makes civil hands u,.lean;’ 

—of such contests, we have had none. But once or twice in the 
course of our career, we have stood upon ‘ the verge of all we hate, 
and but for the benign influence of an enlightened public opinion, we 
should have beheld political hate manifest itself in the perpetration of 
acts scarcely ‘inferior in atrocity, to those which stained the Roman 
forum with the blood of the friends of popular freedom, or which 
marked the contests in the Italian cities of the Middle Ages. The 
controversy which so long agitated Rhode Island, is the most remark- 
able of these, whether we consider it in itself, or in its connection 
with the general politics of the day. 

It is not our intention to go very deeply into the details of the 
Rhode Island difficulties; but it is necessary for us to make some 
mention of them, to the end of a proper understanding of our position 
with regard to the principles involved in the contest. ‘To do this, 
we must go back to the early history of the state, and narrate the 
circumstances under which her particular form of government was 
created. 

Few states have a better title to be proud of their origin, than 
Rhode Island. Late transactions should not blind us to a truth so 
evident. We think we have seen, in some quarters, a disposition to 
denounce almost every thing connected with Rhode Island, because 
of some melancholy events in her recent history. This is clearly 
wrong, and should not be countenanced by the friends of the suffrage 
cause, Whose position cannot be weakened by the admission of what 
does honor to human nature; while in the contrast which is afforded 
by the conduct of the founders of the state, with that of many of 
their living descendants, is to be seen the severest condemnation of 
the latter. ‘The early history of Rhode Island, is more stainless than 
that of almost any other community, of whose history we have accu- 
curate knowledge. The ‘largest liberty * marked her birth. Her 
founder was that rara avis, a man who had suffered severe persecution, 
without forfeiting his prerogative of mercy. Religious freedom had 
there a home, when from well nigh all other communities she was 
banished. To use the language of one of the most brilliant of her 
adopted sons, she was a green oasis in the burning waste of an intol- 
erant world.* Her original political organization, was that of a pure 
democracy. Her first charter was that which she received in 1643, 
some seven years after Roger Williams commenced the colony. This 
charter was granted by the English government during the great Civil 
War, and by the power which then virtually ruled that country — the 
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Long Parliament. Henry Vane, whose noble and lofty spirit sympa- 
thized with that of Williams, and who most cordially approved of the 
principles upon which the latter had based his political and religious 
edifice, was an influential member of the Parliamentary party, and his 
assistance was cheerfully rendered to the infant colony, the more 
readily, that his own residence in that of Massachusetts Bay, of which 
he had acted as Governor, made him acquainted with the best interests 
of the settlers in the new world. This charter was quite a different 
affair from that which was granted to the colony, some twenty years 
afterward, during the reign of Charles II, and generally known by the 
name and title of its grantor. During the controversy, these two in- 
struments of government were frequently confounded, by those whose 
zeal exceeded their knowledge. They had very little in common, in 
their characters as political instruments. The first was that of a free 
people, and enabled those who lived under it, to form the freest gov- 
ernment ever known to man — equal to any constitution of the present 
day ;* while the second, was the charter of a CLOSE CORPORATION. 
The Royal Charter was granted in 1663, and changed what was a 
democracy, to as complete an oligarchy, as ever existed in a modem 
state. It gave to certain persons, ‘all the powers and attributes of a 
corporation, and in the language used for such purposes.’ ‘It gave the 
grantees power “to choose, nominate, and appoint such and so many 
other persons as they shall think fit, and shall be willing to accept 
the same, to be free of the said company and body politic, and them 


: ale 
into the same admit. 

‘Thus nobody could be admitted to the company, or have a voice in its pro- 
ceedings, without the consent of the grantees or corporators. The charter 





* Mr Burke, in his Report, p. 7, says, that the concession of this liberal charter 
to the colony, was ‘ remarkable, considering the source whence it emanated.’ We 
do not think so. Those who know what was the condition of affairs in England, 
in 1643, and who are aware of the position which Vane then occupied, and the 
friendly feelings with which he regarded, as well the principles as the enterprize of 
Williams; will see nothing strange in the ‘ concession.’ A democratic polity fora 
distant colony, was what naturally flowed from an assembly of men who probably 
aimed at the establishment of a republic at home, though not a democratic repub- 
lic, the existence of which, in England, would have been impossible, from the social 
state of thatcountry. Williams sailed for the mother country, in 1643, just after 
humanity had been deprived of its noblest ornament and ablest friend, through the 
untimely death of Hampden. ‘ The parliament,’ says Bancroft, in his great work, 

i, 425,) ‘ had placed the affairs of the American colonies under the control of [the 
Earl of } Warwick, as governor-in-chief, assisted by acouncil of five peers and 
twelve commoners. Among these commoners was Henry Vane, a man who was 
ever as true in his affections, as in his principles, and who now valued the Ameri- 
can envoy as an ancient friend. The favor of parliament was won by the incom- 
parable “printed labors of Roger Williams, the like whereof was not extant from 
any part of America;’’ and his merits as a missionary, induced “both houses of 
parliament to grant unto him, and friends with him, a free and absolute charter of 
civil government for those parts of his abode.”” Thus were the places of refuge 
for “soul-liberty,” on the Narraganset Bay, incorporated “with full power and au- 
thority to rule themselves.”? To the Long Parliament, and especially to Sir Henry 
Vane, Rhode Island owes its existence asa political state.’ Surely, there can be 
nothing ‘ remarkable’ in the fact, that, under such circumstances, a liberal charter 
was obtained for such men. 
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therefore, created a CLOSE CORPORATION of the grantees, in the concerns of which 
no one could have a voice without their consent. 

In addition to the mere privileges of a corporation, the grantees, in their cor- 
porate capacity, had conferred upon them by the charter all the powers of civil 
government over the colony of Rhode Island, limited and restricted only by the 
laws and customs of England, which were expressly declared to be paramount to 
the powers of the corporation. The following was the organized form of gov- 
ernment as prescribed by the charter. 

There was to be a governor, deputy governor, and ten assistants —the latter 
of whom, since the American revolution, have been dignified by the more lofty 
sounding and republican title of Senators. They were to be “constituted, chos- 
en, and elected by the freemen of the said company;” and their duty was to “apply 
themselves to take care for the best disposing and ordering of the general business 
and affairs of, and concerning the lands and hereditaments hereinafter mentioned 
to be granted, and the plantation thereof, and the government of the people 
therein.”” In addition to the governor, deputy governor, and assistants, there 
were to be chosen by the major part of the freemen of the towns and places for 
which they should be elected, “six persons for Newport, four persons for each of 
the respective towns of Providence, Portsmouth, and Warwick, and two persons 
for each other town, place, or city,”’ who were to constitute the “General As- 
sembly,” whose duty it was too meet the governor and assistants, and “then and 
there to consult, advise, and determine in and about the affairs and business of 
said company and plantations.”” The governor and assistants, with the persons 
chosen by the towns, when metin ‘general assembly,” constituting the legisla- 
ture of the colony. 

Such was the character of the charter of Charles II; such the privileges it 
bestowed upon the grantees; and such the form of government it established for 
thecolony. It invested all power in the grantees, and clothed them with exclu- 
sive political, as well as corporate privileges and authority: in short, it abrogated 
the democratic emevantaincditiaal by the charter of 1643,and created an OLIGARCHY 
in its stead — as pure in its oligarchic characteristics as any which have existed in 
the States of Greece, or the misnamed Italian republics of later times. And 
such has been the government of Rhode Island in substance, whatever may have 
been its ostensible form, from the acceptance of the charter of Charles II, to its 
final death and burial in the popular movements of 1842, having been superseded 
in the opinion of the committee, first, by the adoption of the “people's constitu- 
tion,” (so called,) in December, 1841, and, finally, by the present constitution of 
the State. Whether or not the latter exists by right, and with the consent of the 
people, will hereafter be considered. 

It will have been seen by the foregoing, that the charter of Charles II conferred 
upon the grantees the power to admit such persons as they deemed proper, to be 
“free of said company;”’ in other words, to share in the powers and privileges of 
the corporation, which embraced the administration of the civil government of 
the colony. — Burke’s Report, pp. 7, 8. 


The General Assembly which the new charter created, proved its 
paternity, by a variety of acts, such as might have been expected from 
a body of so aristocratic an origin. It provided, by law, that no man 
should be allowed to vote, who had not been admitted a freeman by 
itself; and required a property qualification to constitute freemanship, 
as preliminary to even an application for admission to the privileges 
of the colony. This was in 1664; but the spirit of the first settlers 
was not extinct — and, in 1666, the Assembly was compelled, not only 
to abandon the property qualification, but to leave it with the freemen 
of the several towns, to adjudge who should be admitted to their 
number. This state of things continued for nearly sixty years, when, 
in 1723, the Assembly enacted that no man should be admitted a free- 
man, who was not possessed of real property of the value of one 
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hundred pounds, or to the value of 40s. per annum, or the eldest son 
of such a freeholder. In 1742, the value of the qualification was 
doubled, and again doubled in 1746. A reduction to a qualification 
of forty pounds, was made in 1762, which continued ‘ until 1798, 
when the voter was required to own a freehold of the value of one 
hundred and thirty-four dollars, or the yearly amount of seven dollars, 
or be the eldest son of such freeholder. This remained the law until 
the recent change in the government of the state.’ 

Unequal representation was a great leading grievance under the 
charter, for many years. When the basis of representation was adopt- 
ed, it was not so unfair as it subsequently became. ‘The number of 
representatives in the General Assembly, was seventy-two. Of this 
number, thirty-eight were elected by nineteen towns, containing less 
than 31,000 inhabitants; while the remaining thirty-four, represented 

F ~ 1 ak . 
twelve towns, whose population exceeded 77,000! The nineteen 
small towns which thus elected a clear majority of one branch of the 
legislature, contained 3,538 freemen, a mere majority of whom prac- 
tically governed the state. Less than one-sixtieth part of the people 
of Rhode Island, had it in their power to order legislation as they 
pleased, so far as the House of Representatives was concerned! The 
number of freemen, alone, in the twelve large towns, was six thousand. 
Nor were the lesser details of the representative system, characterized 
by more fairness. Providence, with a population of 25,000, was en- 
titled to four representatives, the same number that was elected by the 
town of Portsmouth, with not a twelfth part as great a population. 
Newport, with 8,000 inhabitants, elected six representatives, being at 
arate which would have given to Providence, almost twenty mem- 
bers. Several small country towns, or mere villages, had the same 
weight in the House, that was enjoyed by one-half the people of 
Providence; and some of the most enlightened and flourishing towns, 
were no stronger in that body, than others which were as little distin- 
guished for intelligence as they were for a dense population. In the 
course of years, the system had degenerated into something very like 
that which obtained so long in England, and which even the people of 
that property-ridden country, would not always submit to. Gatton and 
Old Sarum might have found very near relatives within the borders of 
the republican state of Rhode Island. 

Many other grievances, bearing with heavy weight upon a large 
majority of the people, existed under the system which grew out of 
the charter. Three-fifths of the people were excluded from all par- 
ticipation in political power, and had no voice in the election of either 
state or national officers. To say nothing of the indirect taxes paid 
for the support of the general government, by non-freeholders, many 
of their number were heavily taxed on personal property, for state and 
town purposes. Military duty, and all the usual labors of society, the 
bearing of which, in this country, is supposed to confer the privileges 
of citizenship — fell as heavily upon the non-freeholders, as upon the 
frecholders themselves. No non-freeholder could commence a suit 
to recover a debt, or to obtain damages for personal injury inflicted, in 
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a court of justice, without having his writ endorsed by a freeholder. 
He could not serve on a jury, which operated to prevent his being 
tried by his peers, in the event of his being accused of an infraction 
of laws which he had no part in framing. The power of the legisla- 
ture was unlimited, and its control over the lives and property of the 
people, was without any other check than such as was exercised by 
popular opinion —and what that was, in times of excitement, may be 
seen from the course of the Charter Legislature in its latter days, 
when it refused to make such concessions as would have preserved 
peace, and that, too, when civil war threatened the state, and not so 
much political power was asked for by the discontented, as was enjoy- 
ed by the whole people of the neighboring states of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut — states quite as well governed as their diminutive 
neighbor. ‘The magnitude of these grievances, may not strike some 
people, who have not suffered from them. But we can tell them. 
speaking from considerable experience, that they were no trifling mat- 
ters, and well calculated to build up a revolutionary party, when the 
fanaticism of the old aristocracy of the state, which swayed the gov- 
erning portion of the freeholders, led them to obstinately refuse to bate 
one jot of their power to tyrannize. Thus, the Legislature was little 
short of what we once heard a distinguished member of that body say it 
was, in debate — ‘omnipotent.’ Its word was law, and instances occur- 
red, in which it coolly and deliberately voted into power one of its own 
branches, — the Senate, with the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor, 
— which a majority of the freeholders themselves had refused to elect 
a second time. The inequality of representation, gave to the repre- 
sentatives of a few small towns, unlimited control over the property of 
the people, and deprived that property of what was supposed to be its 
due weight; and whether we think this was a grievance or not, it is 
pretty plain that the holders of property thus regarded it, and that 
they aided to swell, by their indignation as property holders, the volume 
of discontent, whose chief force was derived from the disregard of 
human rights manifested by a pertinacious adherence to a system 
which the times had outgrown. But the chief grievance, and that 
which caused the most heart-burnings, and was the real cause of the 
strong measures that led to its removal, was the denial of the right 
of suffrage to more than three-fifths of the male residents of the state. 
This converted a large majority of the people, into a class of politi- 
cally inferior beings — inferior, we mean, as compared with those 
who had attained to that sublime degree of personal virtue and political 
sagacity, which was manifested by the possession of real property of 
the value of one hundred and thirty-four dollars. This evil was aggra- 
vated, by the fact, that all the states connected with Rhode Island, 
either geographically or by business or social relations, had adopted, 
and were prospering under, systems as liberal as the wit of man could 
well devise. Such was the case with New York, Massachusetts, 
Maine, and Connecticut. The Rhode-Islander who had not a freehold, 
conceived himself a degraded being, in comparison with his neighbors, 
and was regarded by them in very much the same light. Nor should 
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the smallness of the qualification be held as abating the evil of a 
vicious system. We verily believe, that this was one of the facts, 
which added to the unpopularity of the government; and that, had it been 
increased an hundred-fold, the government would have been less un. 
popular than it was. It will not do to say, that, as the great mass of 
the voters were small landholders, an aristocracy could not be said to 
exist in the state. An aristocracy, or rather an oligarchy, of the very 
worst description, did exist there ; and at times, it manifested a spirit 
marked by as much exclusiveness, as it was characterized by ruthless- 
ness. ‘The idea that a contrary state of things prevailed, springs from 
mistaken notions as to what constitutes an oligarchy. Wealth is 
thought to be necessary to all its members. This is an error. It is 
privilege, and not wealth, which makes the oligarchy; and no man, 
who ever saw how the spirit of exclusive privilege developed itself at 
times in Rhode Island, will hesitate to subscribe to the profound re- 
mark of the great German historian,* namely, that the oligarchical 
spirit can exist as strongly under the smock-frock of a yeoman of Uni, 
as under the velvet mantle of a Venetian noble. We recollect an 
occurrence in Providence, nearly twenty years since, which showed 
the practical workings of this exclusive policy. Providence was at 
that time a town, and her people had assembled in the town-hall, at 
their annual meeting, for the transaction of town business, after the 
wholesome practice of New England; when a gentleman moved, that 
every person not a freeholder, be ejected from the floor of the house, 
and removed to the galleries, if he wished to be a spectator of bu- 
siness in which he could not participate —namely, that of people 
voting away his property: for it must be remembered, that the chief 
business of the meeting, was to levy taxes to the amount of some forty 
thousand dollars, upon the personal as well as the real property of the 
townsmen. ‘The motion was carried, and led to the very essential 
thinning of the meeting. At an adjourned meeting, the matter was 
made the subject of some very caustic remarks, by a gentleman— 
a democrat —since dead, who endeavored to have the vote rescinded, 
but without success, if our memory do not deceive us. The gen- 
tleman at whose suggestion the vote was passed, was a person of 
undeniable talent, and of much weight in the community; but of no 
pretension to birth, he having risen to eminence among his fellow citi- 
zens simply by the exercise of his mental powers, the son of his own 
works. [His origin, like that of many aristocrats, was remarkably demo- 
cratic — like that of most ancient houses, it was difficult to ascertain 
it with accuracy. We mention these facts, for the purpose of show- 
ing, What observation must have taught many, that a man can be an 
aristocrat without having been ‘ born in the purple’; and to prove how 
the Rhode Island system worked, when an aristocrat chose to make 
use of the powers with which it clothed members of his order. 

[t is customary with writers in the interest of the aristocratic par- 
ty of this country, to assert, that the Suffrage party were revolution- 
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ists from the beginning, and that there was no reason for their making 
use of other than the means which the government under the charter 
afforded, to effect a change. This is an unfounded charge. So far 
were the friends of an extension of suffrage, from resorting to revo- 
lutionary acts, to acquire what would have justified such acts, that they 
are open to quite a different accusation. They are chargeable with 
having moved altogether too slow. No party ever were less hasty or 
rash — no party ever suffered so long and so silently, or less marked 
their sense of the injustice of which they were the victims, by strength 
of either language or deeds. For almost fifty years, they labored, 
and it was not until other means were exhausted, that they resolved 
to fall back upon first principles, and to obtain the enjoyment of Amer- 
ican citizenship, by the practice of what La Fayette called the sacred 
right of revolution ! 

The first reform movement was in 1797, but it was unsuccessful. 
Its objects were, a written constitution, and an extension of the right 
of suffrage ; and it was based upon the doctrine of the sovereignty of 
the people. In 1811, a bill was passed though the State Senate, — 
the popular branch of the Rhode Island Legislature, contrary to what it 
is generally the case in other states, — providing for an extension of suf- 
frage; but it was lost in the House of Representatives. In 1820, 
a state convention met in Providence, but its labors were without 
results. In 1824, another convention met in the same place, in con- 
sequence of a call made by the General Assembly. Freemen only 
were allowed to vote in the choice of delegates, and also upon the 
question of adopting the constitution which this convention formed. 
It was rejected, and no great loss was thereby incurred by the people; 
for so illiberal was the convention itself, that only three of its members 
could be induced to vote in favor of an extension of suffrage! In 
1829-30, a vigorous attempt was made to liberalize the government, 
and a petition, which was extensively signed, was sent to the General 
Assembly, praying for an extension of suffrage. This document, 
which was well written, and couched in the most respectful terms, was 
treated by the Assembly with marked and special contempt. The 
report which it drew forth, from the committee to whom it had 
been referred, was not only adverse to the prayer of the petitioners, 
but abounded in doctrines, the practical operation of which, would 
lead to the suppression of popular freedom. It was written by Mr 
Benjamin Hazard, a gentleman more remarkable for having been a 
member of the Hartford Convention, than for any thing else. In 
1832, a sixth attempt was made, which failed as signally as any of its 
predecessors; and in 1834, the last one was essayed, and, notwithstand- 
ing it continued for some time, was quite as fruitless as the other move- 
ments. It ranged over a period of four years, and though, during this 
period of time, a convention of freemen was held, it accomplished 
nothing useful. A proposition made to this convention, ‘to extend 
suffrage beyond the landed qualification,’ Governor Dorr says, in his 
admirable Message to the Foundry Legislature, ‘was decisively re- 
jected, only seven members voting in its favor.’ In 1838, the struggle 
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was abandoned, and for more than two years, a perfect silence was 
maintained on the subject. 

From this brief statement of facts, it appears, that six distinct at. 

tempts were made, from 1797 to 1838, to reform the government of 
Rhode Island, and to make its provisions harmonize with the spirit of 
the age. The strictest regard was in all cases paid to law, and no 
man evinced any disposition to obtain his rights by violence. There 
was even a degree of humility about the operations of the friends of 
freedom, and which, we have no doubt, induced their tyrants to treat 
them with contempt, and to scornfully refuse compliance with their 
reasonable prayers. Now, were these men to longer pray for the en- 
joyment of that which it was their right to take possession of ? That 
man is not not fit to be free, who says that they should have submitted in 
silence to the arrogant commands of a landed aristocracy. For,al- 
most half a century, they had used all peaceable means to effect a 
most desirable end; and there was no species of insult to which they 
had not been subjected, while sodoing. ‘They were made to feel ‘the 
oppressor’s wrong,’ and the ‘proud man’s contumely,’ until patience 
had become a vice, and rebellion a duty which they owed, yet more 
to their children than to themselves. All this time, the excluded class 
had been increasing in numbers, in intelligence, and in wealth, of all 
things, those which are calculated to render men discontented with a 
state of political inequality. But two courses remained for them to 
select from. They were to allow themselves to be permanently put 
down, as a degraded class, or they were to make another attempt to 
obtain the enjoyment of their rights, not as suppliants to an illiberal few, 
composing the governing class, but as strong men, with arms in their 
hands. We are devoutly thankful, that they decided to pursue the 
latter course; and to know, that, if untoward circumstances prevented 
them from realizing all their ends, the result of their labors was the 
complete breaking up of the ancient order of things. 

The new movement began in 1840. The events of that year, were 
well calculated to develope radicalism, and to lead to striking conclu- 
sions of political disputes involving great principles. The elements 
of society were all stirred up, and the whig party, by its course, then, 
led to more rapid action on the part of the Rhode Island liberals, than 
would otherwise have taken place. They were more radical thav 
the loco-focos. As it was said of some of the Anglo-Normans who 
settled in Ireland, that they became more Irish than the Irish them- 
selves; so might it have been said, that the whigs were more democratic 
than the democrats — in words. In Rhode Island, the appeals made 
to popular passions, were singularly successful; but one effect they 
had, which was not counted upon — they were believed to be sincere, 
by many worthy people, who proceeded to apply the doctrines they had 
been taught, by violently overthrowing the existing government,—* 
noble werk, but a singular deduction from the teachings of whig law 
yers, doctors, and divines, yet legitimately flowing from what whiggis® 
was as painted by its own artists, in 1840, though the fidelity of the 
picture has since been vehemently denied. 
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A suffrage association was formed in the autumn of °40,in Provi- 
dence; which was followed by the organization of similar bodies. in 
various parts of the state. In April, 41, a ‘mass meeting’ of the 
suffrage party was held, at Providence, and another at Newport, in 
the following May. At the Newport meeting, a state committee was 
appointed, and resolutions adopted detailing the objects of the party. 
On the 11th of June, the state committee issued an address, ¢ setting 
forth the grounds and principles which constituted the basis of the 
action of the suffrage party, and seconding the call of a convention to 
form a constitution.” On the 5th of July, a third ‘ mass meeting’ was 
held, at Providence. The proceedings were of the most determined 
character, and should have sufficed to open the eyes of the aristocra 
cy to the ruinto which their obstinacy was conducting the community. 
On the 24th of July, a call was made upon the people, by the state 
committee, to choose delegates to a state convention. Delegates were 
chosen, in compliance with this call, on the 8th of August, in almost 
every town in the state. They met in convention, on the first Mon- 
day in October, at Providence, and after a long and laborious session 
of several weeks, formed what has been very properly called the 
‘People’s Constitution.’ This convention met, again, on the 16th of 
November, made some slight alterations in the constitution, and ap- 
pointed the 27th of December, and the three following days, as those 
on which the people were to adopt or reject it, at the polls, and ad- 
journed, to meet on the 12th of January, 1842. The voting commenc- 
ed on the day specified, and continued for the time set apart for that 
purpose. The system of voting adopted, was a very fair one, and 
remarkably well calculated to prevent frauds. The whole number of 
votes thrown for the constitution, was 13,955, of which number, 4,925 
were given by voters under the charter government — being a clear 
majority of the,freemen; and the majority of the white male popula- 
tion of the s‘ate, over twenty-one years of age, which voted for the 
constitution, was about 2,500. But forty-six votes were thrown against 
the constitution. 

On the 12th of January, the state convention met, pursuant to 
adjournment; and on the 13th, completed its labors, by passing ‘ reso- 
lutions declaring the constitution to have been duly ratified and adopted 
by a majority of the people of the State, and directing the officers of 
said convention to make proclamation in due form, that said constitution 
was henceforth the supreme and paramount law and constitution of the 
State of Rhode Island; which was accordingly done.’ In April, 1842, 
the usual state officers were elected, together with members of the 
Legislature, by the people, under this constitution. The Legislature 
was to meet in Providence, on the first Tuesday in May, when and 
where the new government was to be organized, and commence ope- 
rations. 

We must now recur to the proceedings of the other party. In 
January, 1841, after it had become apparent that the people would 
have a constitution, the General Assembly issued a call for a conven- 
tion, to be held at Providence, on the first Monday of November 
W. R.—voL. 1. No. I. 6 
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following, for the purpose of either making a constitution, or of re- 
vising the existing system. Only freemen were to vote in the choice 
of delegates, and upon the question of adopting or rejecting the labors 
of the convention! The convention thus called, met, and framed a 
constitution, much less liberal than that which the ‘ People’ had just 
made, the property qualification being retained in the case of citizens 
of foreign birth, and a preference shown to native-born voters who had 
a landed estate, by requiring of them a residence only one-half as 
long as that required of people who were landless. It is commonly 
known as the “Landholders’ Constitution.” In January, 1842, the 
General Assembly passed an act, permitting all persons to vote for or 
against this constitution, who would become voters in the event of its 
adoption. In March, it was submitted to the people, and by them 
rejected, the vote being 8,318 for, and 8,689 against it. 

The General Assembly, at its session in March, 1842, passed a law, 
aimed directly at the suffrage party, by which severe penalties were 
threatened against all persons who should take any part in organizing 
or carrying on the government under the People’s Constitution. Its 
provisions were of the most stringent character, and it soon acquired, 
and has ever since been known by, the name of the ‘ Algerine Act.’ 

The passage of the ‘ Algerine Act,’ had the effect of intimidating 
many people, which feeling was increased by the belief that the armed 
force of the United States would be thrown into the scale against the 
suffrage party, should an appeal to arms result from their attempt to car- 
ry onthe government under the People’s Constitution. Other means 
were resorted to, for the purpose of weakening that party, and with 
too much success. It became painfully evident, as the day for choos- 
ing officers under the new government approached, that some very 
distinguished personages, once conspicuous for their zeal in behalf of 
the cause, could not be relied upon. The nomination for Governor 
was tendered to three different gentlemen, and by each declined. lt 
was &t last offered to Taomas W. Dorr, of Providence, who, very 
reluctantly, and only from the fear that no other person would accept 
it, agreed to occupy the honorable but most dangerous position of 
leading the liberal party. He submitted to the use of his name, because 
he believed that the whole movement would have been stopped, had 
he hesitated at making the sacrifice involved in his so doing. Of this 
gentlemen, and of his course, we must be excused for speaking at 
some length. Were we to do otherwise, we should be false to our 
feelings, false to the claims of one of the noblest and most injured of 
human beings, and false to the calls of duty. 

Mr Dorr is a member of the old Rhode Island aristocracy, he being 
connected with many of the wealthiest families of that state —the 
Allens, the Aborns, the Iveses, and other persons, well known to those 
familiar with New England matters, as among the principal merchants, 
manufacturers, and landowners of Rhode Island. We mention the 
character of his station in life, for the purpose of showing that he was 
not what is commonly called a political adventurer, a personage who 
is generally supposed to care little about means, so that he achieve his 
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ends. Mr Dorr was born in 1805, and having early manifested a love 
of literature, was sent to complete his studies at Harvard University, 
where he was graduated, with all the honors. He then studied the 
science of law, and in a few years entered upon public life, in the man- 
ner that most American politicians commence it. In 1834, at the age 
of twenty-nine, he was elected a member of the Rhode Island General! 
Assembly, being chosen a representative from the city of Providence. 
He was, at that time, nominally, a whig, but really a man of large 
views, who could not be used by his party for those paltry purposes, 
which are often as useful in exalting a man in station, as they are sure 
of leading to his moral degradation. He acted for himself, and was 
distinguished for the vigor and argumentative power with which he 
advocated all measures of a popular character, without reference to 
their origin. Came they from whig or democrat, they found in him a 
resolute supporter and an eloquent advocate.* It must be plain to 
those who are aware of the conservative and grasping spirit by which 
the whig party is animated, that between it and Mr Dorr, there could 
not long remain any connection. He left that party, because a con- 
tinuance with it, in his opinion, would have been destructive of free- 
dom of mind, which he valued above all things. The democratic 
party of Rhode Island, in 1839, had the sagacity to put Mr Dorr in 
nomination, as one of their candidates for Congress; and his popularity 
was proved, by the fact, that, although at the previous election the 
whig majority was very large, his opponent was elected by but a bare 
majority. 

The onthaes which Mr Dorr made in behalf of principle, by cast- 
ing his lot with the liberal party, were greater than most people, out 
of Rhode Island, are capable of appreciating. Had he been the man 
of unprincipled ambition which the lying writers of the charter party 
have been pleased to represent him, he never would have found the 
way to adungeon, but might have had whatever he pleased, and been 
gratified with any station that he aspired to, within the gift of his 
associates. He had only to serve them with the same fidelity that 
he has served the people, to have stood high among the aristocratic 
party, not merely of his own state, but of the nation. It is but the 
simplest justice to that party to say, that it is ever grateful and kind 
to those who serve it well — who do its work, without troubling them- 
selves as to the nature thereof. It is the advocate of popular rights, who 


* Among the most remarkable of the reform measures which Mr Dorr effected, 
was that by which the Banks in Rhode Island were brought under the control of 
the law, and not allowed to ride over it. He prepared a bill, which he introduc- 
ed,and which was adopted, stopping their usurious practices, establishing a board 
of bank commissioners, and taking from those corporations, the ‘ process’ by 
which they collected their debts, this last privilege, which they had long enjoyed, 
conferring upon them tremendous powers. It was asad blow to incorporated 
wealth, that reform bill. ‘Those who suffered from it, can never forgive him, 
their feelings against him being rendered the more vindictive, because he was 
himself so connected with the ‘order,’ as to have, as they believed, interests 
rename gag their own — though he himself preferred advocating the rights of 
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is expected to toil without receiving other reward than that which js 
involved in the consciousness of doing his duty. But Mr Dorr pre- 
ferred the people’s cause, with all its discomforts, to that of the few, 
with its easy road to emolument, station, and power. He ranged 
himself on the side of freedom, and has met with the usual fate of 
the men who have been ‘ prodigal of their great souls’ in her cause. 

That Mr Dorr was not a man of bad standing in society, is proved 
by the fact, that he was the founder of the present excellent school 
systern of Rhode Island —a system equal to any thing of the kind in 
the world, and built upon the ruins of one which + as utterly destitute 
of usefulness. Mr Dorr held the highly responsible office of Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, at the very time that he was most ac- 
tive as a suffrage leader. Can any one suppose, that the Rhode 
Islanders, the power being in the hands of the charter party, at the 
time, would have permitted this gentleman to have occupied an office 
having so important a bearing upon the future character of their chil- 
dren, had he been distinguished, as some of their hireling defamers 
have since said of him, only for his boldness and his badness? We 
will not think so unfavorably of them, as to believe that they were 
so totally regardless of the well being of their offspring, so reckless 
of the future condition of society, as to have put into the office, and 
have retained there, a vicious man, of principles, both in politics and 
morals, essentially different from their own. The truth is, they over- 
looked his want of orthodoxy in politics, because of the excellence of 
his character, and his peculiar fitness, as a man of learning and indus- 
try, for the station. Unconsciously, they were, in advance, vindicating 
him from the charges which they subsequently brought against him, 
when, like a stout-hearted patriot, he stood up for human rights, and 
perilled life, and fame, and fortune for their maintenance — when he 
lost all but honor, to the end that the people, through the sacrifice of 
himself, might be made free. 

Mr Dorr held other places, of a character which required their pos- 
sessor to be a man of integrity, and of high qualifications in other res- 
pects. He was appointed commissioner of the Scituate Bank, which in- 
stitution had fallen into bad repute, and required, in order to save the 
public from loss, the vigilant superintendence of some honest and 
disinterested person. Mr Dorr was selected, by his political oppo- 
nents, to fill the place. It was given in evidence, on his trial, at 
Newport, in 1844, by one of his particular friends, (W. S. Burgess, 
Esq.) a most respectable member of the Rhode Island bar,) that when 
about to engage in the attack on the Arsenal, he attended to the 
affairs of the several trusts that he held, so that the people interested in 
them, might not suffer, in the event of his death. Does this look like 
the conduct of an abandoned and lawless man, who cared not if the 
world were on fire, provided he were enabled to make a selfish use 
of the conflagration? Yet it is against him, that the horrible charge 
has been made, that he sought to assemble an army of ruffians, to 
lead to the storm and sack of his native city, with ‘The Banks and 
the Beauty of Providence!” for their watchword !! 











Mr Dorr early took part in the various attempts which were made 
to liberalize the government of Rhode Island. He was ever the ad- 
yocate of an extension of suffrage, an equalization of representation, 
and a proper distribution of governmental powers into their several 
branches. He let pass no opportunity of expressing his opinions on 
these subjects, and of demonstrating the errors which the existing sys- 
tem embodied, and from which, in due time, the worst of evils must 
flow. He was not the less an advocate of reform, during his con- 
nection with the whig party, than when he was acting with the demo- 
cracy. The writer of this, well remembers a conversation which he 
had with Mr Dorr, in 1835, during the last suffrage movement but one. 
when a plan of operations was discussed, by which it was hoped that 
a sufficiently large portion of each of the two leading parties might be 
brought to view the subject in its proper light, and relieve the state 
from the disgrace of being as much behind her sisters, as she was in 
advance of them in the early part of her colonial existence. Mr Dorr 
was enthusiastically attached to the cause, at that time, and cherished 
a strong hope of its success, without a resort to other than peaceful 
movements — an opinion which he frankly expressed to the writer, 
who felt less assurance of triumphing through the use of ordinary 
means, such as had proved sufficient to reform the constitutions of 
neighboring states. 

Such had been the career, such was the position of Mr Dorr, when 
he accepted the nomination of the suffrage party for the place of Gov- 
emor of Rhode Island — the first Executive under the new Constitu- 
tion. Throughout this last suffrage movement, his exertions had been 
great; but he never pushed himself forward, during its days of sun- 
shine. It was not until the clouds began to lower, and the storm to 
rise, that he was found the ‘ foremost man’ of the party. When those 
who had been the ‘leading spirits’ of the holiday portion of the war. 
were frightened by the approach of realities, and began to think that 
they had been a little too precipitate— that, perhaps, the freemen 
would grant all that was required, and strong measures were not 
necessary ; then it was, that ‘Tomas Witson Dorr was called upon 
to lead the popular party, —or, we should rather say, he was forced 
into that position, by his weight of character, and his decision of pur- 
pose, which led him to his appropriate station, though he would have 
preferred a subordinate post—would rather have been a soldier in the 
ranks, than the commander of the army. But he did not hesitate, 
when the call of duty plainly pointed to what was expected of him. 
He went to the work at once, and won for himself a name as honor- 
able as that of any connected with our revolutionary history,—entitling 
himself to a place among those ‘grave, sad men,’ who endure wrong 
in their own generation, with the fixed hope that the ‘next age’ will 
do them justice. That he chose the losing part, so far as comfort 
and worldly enjoyment were concerned, will not be denied, by even 
his worst enemies. His fate was another proof, added to those which 
before existed, that the journey from comparative obscurity to the 
height of fame — from a station of limited usefulness, to one in which 
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vast good may be accomplished for the race —is a journey over a 
Bridge of Sighs. 

Mr Dorr was chosen Governor without opposition, the charter party, 
of course, running no candidate under the People’s Constitution, ag 
that would have been a confession of its validity —an admission which 
even that aristocracy were not very likely to make. The number of 
votes which he received, was less than seven thousand, or one-half the 
number which, in the preceding December, was thrown for the Con- 
stitution itself. But we must not permit ourselves to be deceived by 
this apparent discrepancy, a plausible but most unfair use of which, 
has been made by the enemies of suffrage. ‘To leave out of sight all 
those petty motives, which will exist so long as human nature is a com- 
pound, into which good and bad ingredients enter ; we must bear in 
mind, that the work of intimidation had been most thoroughly per- 
formed. Not the physical force of the general government alone, had 
been arrayed against the prostrated party, —social influences, and the 
means which the wealthy ever have of affecting the livelihood and the 
comfort of the people, were brought to bear against Mr Dorr and his 
supporters. Many were thoroughly frightened — some pursued a mid- 
dle course, which opinion they expressed by neglecting to vote— 
others were envious, and acted as envy —that ‘sordid sadness, begot 
of another man’s joy’—ever prompts its votaries. If there is any 
thing remarkable in the case, it is, that so large a vote was polled— 
that almost seven thousand men could be found in the state, who were 
not deterred from a complete discharge of their duty, by the gigantic 
influences which were combined against them. So foul and vicious 
is modern society, that, when great numbers act without regard to the 
dictates of a selfishness which demands an immediate return for a deed 
done, we should congratulate ourselves that there is so much virtue 
left in the land, and despair not of the republic. 

An election was also held under the charter, * according to ancient 
usage,’ at which 4,900 votes were polled for Mr Samurn W. Kune, the 
candidate of the old aristocracy ; and some 800 for Mr Tuomas F. 
CARPENTER, a gentleman of high character, belonging to the demo- 
cratic party. The small number of votes thrown for Mr Carpenter, 
shows that almost the entire force of the democracy, among the free- 
men, was either concentrated upon Mr Dorr, or that its members re- 
mained neutral. The former was most probably the fact. The votes 
given for Mr King, show the strength of the charter party ; and it is 
worthy of especial note, that at a time when the charter was threatened 
with annihilation, only a meagre majority of all those who were en- 
titled to vote under a system of government of which it was the basis, 
rallied to its support ;—and to those who know what facilities the sys- 
tem offered for the practice of the most outrageous frauds, even that 
majority will be more apparent than real. We are warranted, by all 
the facts, to express the opinion, that a clear majority of the freemen 
of Rhode Island were in favor of a change, and that the evils into which 
the state was plunged, and the sufferings which were brought upon 
the people, were the work of a few senseless bigots and high-toned 
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aristocrats, who abused the power which the prevalence of the rotten- 
borough system had placed in their hands, to the destruction of ‘law’ 
and the violation of ‘ order.’ 

We must retrace our steps, somewhat, in order to give an outline 
of the proceedings of the charter party. At the March session of 
the Assembly, a bill was introduced, by Mr Atwell, of Gloucester, a 
democrat, to submit the People’s Constitution to the same body which 
had voted upon the Landholders’ Constitution. This proposition was 
voted down, THREE persons voting for it, and fifty-seven against it! 
A bill providing that the next election should be held according to the 
provisions of the People’s Constitution, was next voted down— 

-twototwo! A bill to extend suffrage as far as it had been con- 
ceded in the last constitution, was postponed. If ever there was an 
aristocracy determined not to give way one inch for the sake of peace, 
even when they had admitted the abstract right of their opponents, by 
endeavoring to secure the success of the Landholders’ Constitution, 
which, had it been offered a year sooner, would have prevented all 
difficulties; it was the little aristocracy of Rhode Island — little in 
every sense. ‘They would concede nothing, and every day gave some 
new proof of their unfitness to hold power, and of the imperative ne- 
cessity which existed for others being placed at the head of affairs. 
They seemed most anxious to justify whatever course the suffrage party 
might take to effect their downfall; and history will put it on record, 
that in this, at least, they were eminently successful. 

Among the measures taken by the charter government to put a stop 
to the progress of the suffrage party, was the issuing of a proclama- 
tion, by Governor King, on the 28th of March, in which that party 
were ordered to cease all proceedings under the constitution; and the 
various civil officers were all directed to be vigilant in preventing any 
act against the authority of the existing government. As proclama- 
tions, in exciting times, though very imposing things on paper, are 
matters of not the slightest possible account if not backed by bayo- 
nets, a physical force was called for, by the Adjutant-General ; but as it 
seemed to be quite as unlikely to come, as were the spirits that Hot- 
spur said he could call from the deep, it was concluded to make an 
attempt to procure the aid of the military force of the Union, to 
uphold a bigoted faction, incapable of sustaining itself, and which 
even its own advocates confessed their inability to maintain in exist- 
ence, by the very call which they made upon President Tyler for 
assistance. Commissioners, consisting of a number of the most noted 
aristocrats in Rhode Island, were despatched to Washington, where 
they succeeded, most effectually, in imposing upon Mr Tyler, and in 
committing him in opposition to the suffrage party, of whose move- 
ments and objects, it is hardly necessary to say, he had no accurate 
knowledge — and his ignorance was not likely to be removed by the 
men who had obtained possession of the ‘royal ear.’ It was whis- 
pered, that the suffrage movement was of an abolition character; and 
thus the prejudices of southern men were excited against it, at the 
very moment that the abolitionists of Rhode Island and the neigh- 
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boring states, were zealously working against the suffrage party, be- 
cause it was supposed to be regardless of the rights of the colored 
race! Thisunion of abolitionists and slaveholders, no uncommon thing 
in our history, — this meeting of extremes, — this shaking of hands 
between Herod and Pilate, — was quite too much for the Rhode 
[sland liberals to stand up against, especially as a great political party in 
the nation had already arrayed itself in opposition to them, and the vast 
social influence of wealth had been thrown into the same scale. They 
were called upon to contend, as well against the ‘ protection’ of the 
north as the free trade interest of the south —to carry their point in 
the face of one set of opponents, living in South Carolina, and another, 
residing in Massachusetts. Although the friends of suffrage also sent 
a commissioner to Washington, who was well received by the demo- 
cratic members of congress, and civilly entertained by the President; 
vet Mr Tyler wrote to Governor King, announcing his intention of 
using the power of his office to uphold the charter government. United 
States troops were ordered to the national forts, at Newport; and to 
prepare the public mind for the President’s course, a libellous assault 
was made upon Mr Dorr and his friends, through the columns of the 
Madisonian, in which they were denounced, not only as traitors, which 
would have placed them not quite beyond the pale of social and stat- 
ute law; but with being ‘ guilty of being suspected’ of abolitionism — 
a crime as far removed from forgiveness or palliation, and as likely to 
lead to the extermination of the criminals, as that of incivisme during 
the worst days of the French Revolution. Mr Tyler’s letter is called, 
by the author of ‘ Might and Right,’ a virtual declaration of war against 
a majority of the People of Rhode Island, and such it was. Its 
effects were most disastrous, frightening the timid of the party against 
which it was written, and encouraging the charter leaders to a persis- 
tance in that brutish obstinacy which was already lighting up the flames 
of civil war. 

Mr Tyler’s presidential career, was of a checkered character, — 
now wise, and now foolish; at times, magnanimous and honorable, and 
then petty and base to the last degree of smallness and malignity. 
Some of his acts were those of an independent statesman, who seemed 
to have anice regard for political consistency and personal honor; while 
others showed that he regarded consistency as a superfluity, and honor 
aa incumbrance, not to be carried by a gentleman born in ‘ chivalry.’ 
The two principles of good aud evil, appeared to have chosen him for 
their abode, and to have distracted him by their contentions for su- 
premacy. Ie vetoed the bank bill, and he signed that creating the 
tariff; he threw the influence of the government into the annexatiun 
question, and thus led to the admission of Texas, at an earlier day 
than it could have been expected —and he confirmed the Ashburton 
treaty, by which great advantages were given to England; he signed the 
bankrupt bill, and subsequently put his name to that repealing it; and 
he first removed democrats from office, and gave their places to whigs, 
and then removed the latter, and gave them democratic successors. 
There is an amusing inconsistency throughout his term of service, 
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and that man must be hard to please, who cannot find some one of his 
acts to approve; while not even the blindest partizan can uphold all 
that he did. But whatever we may think of his general acts, — those, 
we mean, which flowed from, or were intended to act upon, the regu- 
lar politics of the day, there can be but one opinion, among the friends 
of liberal principles, as to his conduct in reference to the Rhode Is- 
land disputes. It was ‘ peculiar,’ in being without one redeeming 
feature. It was contemptible, beyond all power of expression, and in 
all its connections; — contemptible in the motives which led to it, 
contemptible in itself, and contemptible in the manner by which he 
sought to evade even the fulfilment of his bond to the charter party, 
when he found they were not likely to be able to make good the 
‘consideration,’ the promise of which had led to his interference in a 
matter which did not concern him; and when his shuffling conduct 
was of no use to the suffrage party, the enemy’s end having already been 
accomplished: they having rallied and organized under the belief that 
he would support them, and silenced the people by the ‘ terror’? which 
his foolish, meddling letter had called into being. There was a de- 
gree of cowardice about his action, which gave it the finishing stroke. 
It is not tobe forgotten, that he interfered in the quarrels of a small 
state, when every man can see that he would have acted with more 
discretion — with a greater regard for the constitution — had the dif- 
ficulties of which we are speaking, occurred in one of the great 
members of the confederacy. Aye — can any intelligent person be- 
lieve, that the President would have dared to threaten, even indirectly, 
the people of one of the third-rate states? Governor Dorr has ex- 
pressed his decided opinion, that Mr ‘T'yler would not have dared to 
interfere ina New Hampshire disturbance; and we must confess that 
ours is the same. ‘The opinion which Governor Dorr has of Mr Ty- 
ler, and of his interference, is given at length, in his ‘ Address to 
the People of Rhode Island,’ published in August, 1843, undoubt- 
edly the ablest paper which the Rhode Island controversy drew forth. 
He expresses himself, when speaking of the President, with much 
power, and with a caustic severity, that nothing but a deep sense of 
the wrongs which had been inflicted upon the cause of freedom, could 
have drawn from a man whose assailants know him to be of the great- 
est amiability and kindness of heart. The following is a good speci- 
men, and gives Mr Ty!er’s portrait with so much accuracy, that it is 
as if the daguerreotype were at work on the page: 

‘To the wisdom, the integrity, and patriotism of a Washington, a Jefferson, or 
a Jackson, if to any single judgment, might the citizens of a State be willing to 
commit the arbitrament of their political right; but they have no guarantee that 
the seats of these illustrious men will be always filled by successors of a similar 
character. In the vicissitudes of the political world, the chair of state may be 
occupied (though it is to be hoped not frequently, sometimes casually) by an in- 
dividual who has betrayed his friends, without securing the confidence of his 
enemies; who changes his principles with his habiliments, according to the exigen- 
cy of the day; whose opinions and motives are distrusted; whose measures and 
appointments are directed towards personal objects, under the stimulus of an in- 


ordinate and diseased vanity, which craves a popular election to a place for which 
nature and his constituents never intended him; who contaminates all that he 
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touches, and in his turn is worked upon, through a dangerous facility of disposi. 
sinister and unprincipled advisers, (some of them irresponsible,) and who 
for the time by the influence that is nearest at hand, enforcing itself 
with appeals to an indiscriminating credulity and an all-grasping selfishness. If 
such a man should arise in this country, God forbid that he should be permitted 
to hold in his hands the political rights of Rhode Island, or of an other State ! 
Let them at least remain in abeyance, till, in the rapid revolution of time, he shall, 
with the cordial unanimity of all parties, be restored to the place from which he 
was taken.’ 

The Legislature elected under the People’s Constitution, met in 
Providence, on the 3d of May, 1842. It convened in a building which 
had been used as a foundry, and hence has been called the ¢ Foundry 
Legislature, in derision — derision which would have fallen harml 
but for the sad want of common sense in the majority of the body thus 
stigmatized. ‘The government was formally organized, and Mr Don, 
as Governor, delivered an address, remarkable not only for its power, 
and the clearness with which it set forth the nature and history of the 
contest ; but also for having been the first ever delivered by a Rhode 
Island Executive, to the representatives of the people—the Governor, 
under the charter, being a mere cypher, or ‘ absorbed,’ as Siéyes would 
have said, by the Assembly. Having completed the organization of 
the government, it only remained for the suffrage party to give the 
charter government the coup de grace, by taking possession of the 
public property in Providence — the State House, etc. Had this been 
done, there can be no doubt on the mind of any rational man, that all 
else would have gone on with perfect ease, and that no resistance, 
worthy the name, would have been made to the new order of things. 
The public property, too, was in a defenceless condition, and might have 
been seized without the spilling of a drop of blood. But this seizure 
was not made. The majority of the People’s Legislature, were averse 
to violent measures, when they should not have hesitated in resorting to 
them, if the enemy’s pertinacity rendered them necessary. They sent 
a polite message to those who had control of the state property, and 
requested them to surrender its custody to the newly-organized gov- 
ernment, which met with all the attention to which it was entitled — 
namely, profound contempt. Subsequently, they passed ‘an act re- 
quiring all persons to deliver to the proper custody the possession of 
any public property in their hands, leaving the execution of it, with 
the other laws and resolutions, to the future attention of the chief ma- 
gistrate.’ It was under the authority farnished by this act, that Gov- 
ernor Dorr, some days afterwards, attempted to seize the State Arsenal. 

Governor Dorr is firmly of opinion, that the cause was ruined by 
the want of sense on the part of the People’s Legislature, in not taking 
a bold stand in its support. In his Address to the People of Rhode 
Island, already quoted from, he says :—‘ Looking back from the point 
at which affairs are now to be surveyed, we can see too clearly that it 
was here that the cause was defeated, if not lost. The tide was at 
the flood, and leading on to prosperous issues. The numerous array 
of our brethren in arms on the occasion of the inauguration, about 800 
strong, were both prepared and desirous to maintain the government 
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of their choice, and to perform all its legal requisitions. The neces- 
sity of action then, to render action afterwards unnecessary, was so 
apparent to my mind, that when it became certain that nothing would 
be done on the first day, the officers of the Providence escort were 
directed to be in readiness with their men, for any orders, on the next 
day. ‘The delay in counting the votes, and reporting the organization 
of the government, made it so late in the afternoon, before the delivery 
of the message was completed, that most of the escort from other 
towns, had returned to theirhomes. I have reason to suppose that the 
opinions of our military friends coincided with my own on the point 
in question, and that they went back from the duties of the day dis- 
appointed at the untoward beginning of the new order of things in 
Rhode Island.” He adds:—‘In the meantime, the opinion of the 
Legislature in favor of inaction was strengthened by conference among 
themselves, and by the exertions of some of their number. In the 
eyes of their opponents, they had risen from misdemeanor to treason. 
They seemed to themselves to have done enough for one day, in se- 
curing the constitution by an actual organization; although, by omitting 
the decisive measure, they had practically done nothing ; and, by suf- 
fering the critical moment to pass by unimproved, they lost the acces- 
sion of all the doubtful and wavering in the community, who were 
waiting for a result; and they weakened the confidence of their friends, 
by exciting a doubt whether they felt confident of being in the right. 
I look back to this crisis with feelings that cannot be described. What 
I then said and felt, some of you can attest. Nothing was done.— 
Having lost the tide, our enterprise was cast among shoals and quick- 
sands ; a series of misadventures and ill-sustained efforts for retrieve- 
ment ensued.” * * * ‘It may be said, that I ought to have paid 
no attention to the Legislature, or to have overruled their opinion; and 
that, in the exercise of authority, which the critical exigency of the 
time would have justified, [ ought to have taken immediate possession 
of the public property, and to have seated the Legislature in the State 
House. If they had resigned their places, and abandoned the govern- 
ment in consequence, affairs would have speedily terminated, without 
the prolonged agony which ensued. I feel the force of this suggestion. 
And if it be just, although it was my function not to make the laws or 
to direct the law-makers, but to execute their acts and orders, then am 
I not without blame for the failure of the session. The course indicated 
might have worn the appearance of an executive magistrate, in his first 
act, coming in collision with the Legislature, and seeking to bend them 
to his wishes, and risking the danger of a disruption. Be this as it 
may, if any where, it was here that some of us came short of our duty 
to the people whom we represented. I am willing to commit the 
question to their candid judgment, to whom the censure shall be 
assigned.’ 

The members returned to their homes. On the 5th of May, Mr D. 
J. Pearce, a member from Newport, was arrested in that town ; and 
in Providence, Mr Burrington Anthony, who had been chosen Sheriff, 
was arrested. ‘ Arrests and resignations,’ says the author of ‘ Might 
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and Right, ‘became the order of the day,’ — and the recognition 
which those arrested, gave of the validity of the claim to a legal ex. 
istence, by the charter authorities, through finding bail for their ap. 
pearance before the Courts appointed to try offences committed against 
the provisions of the ‘ Algerine Act,’ had a fata] effect, and destroyed 
whatever had been left of the small power of the suffrage party after 
the President’s threats, and the proofs of imbecility given by the 
‘Foundry Legislature.’ Governor Dorr left Providence, for Washing. 
ton, in the hope of counteracting the malign influence of the charter 
agents, who were poisoning the mind of the President, and misrepre- 
senting the nature of the quarrel to members of congress. The Gov. 
ernor was induced to make this visit, in consequence of the expressed 
wishes of numerous members of his party. He soon found, however, 
at Washington, that Mr Tyler had no idea of forfeiting the support of 
Rhode Island, the charter commissioners, it has been often said, having 
bought a promise of his assistance by a proffer to aid him in obtaining 
a second presidential term! On bis way from Washington, Mr Dorr 
stopped a short time in New York city, and by the democracy of that 
place was well received, addressing them at public meetings, and te- 
ceiving from them all the encouragement and sympathy which it was 
in their power to bestow. It has been a favorite charge against him, by 
the Algerine party, that he asked for, and obtained the promise of, the 
assistance of a great physical force, from the commercial metropolis. 
Like the thousand-and-one stories which have been told of his move- 
ments, this is a falsehood. He never asked for any such assistance— 
lie never desired it, believing that, if the people of Rhode Island were 
not capable of gaining their freedom, and of defending it against as- 
saults, they were not worthy of it. The only aid which he desired 
from abroad, was the moral force of the democratic citizens of the 
country, through the exercise of which, he hoped to prevent foreign 
assistance being sent to the charter party. The men who charge 
Governor Dorr with having invited foreigners to invade the state, are 
the very persons who not only demanded assistance from the President, 
but who, in a subsequent stage of the contest, actually did receive the 
aid of hundreds of foreigners, in putting down the mere remnants of 
the opposition party. Governor Dorr is accused of having invited in- 
terference in a domestic quarrel; his opponents are guilty © having 
done so, as will fully appear, from the assistance which they received 
from Massachusetts. 

Governor Dorr returned to Providence on the 16th of May, and was 
received with lively demonstrations of respect and attachment. He 
was escorted into the city, by a large procession of citizens, some of 
whom were armed. He addressed them, and avowed his determina- 
tion to uphold the People’s Constitution, and otherwise expressed him- 
self in most decided terms in favor of means calculated to bring mat- 
ters to an immediate crisis. The same day, he issued a proclamation, 
in which, after alluding to the objects of his recent journey, and ex- 
plaining the views of the American people on the Rhode Island dis- 
putes, he announced that no further arrests should be permitted under 
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the ‘ Algerine Act,’ and called upon the military to hold themselves in 
readiness for immediate service. On the 17th of May, the military 
were called upon to repair to head-quarters, on Federal Hill, in Prov- 
idence. ‘That evening, in a council of officers, it was resolved to seize 
the State Arsenal, the polite request of the Foundry Legislature to 
the charter authorities, to give up the public property, not having had 
the effect desired. The Arsenal contained a large quantity of arms 
and ammunition, and was well guarded. A little after midnight, the 
suffrage military marched against this building, some two hundred and 
fifty in number, headed by Governor Dorr himself, who set a noble ex- 
ample, and would not ask any man to run a risk in the cause, which 
he was not willing to share himself. ‘They had two pieces of cannon, 
which, the previous day, had been taken from the Armory of the United 
Train of Artillery, in the face of a charter company, and dragged 
through the city, to Federal Hill. Four pieces were originally in- 
tended to form the train, but two of them were left behind, and the 
Governor did not discover the mistake until it was too late to rectify 
it. Arrived in front of the Arsenal, the cannon were planted so as to 
bear upon the door; but when the match was applied to them, they re- 
fused to go off. It has been said, that the vent-holes were plugged up 
by some person, before the march commenced upon the Arsenal; but 
there is another story, that the powder had become so caked, that it 
would not burn. Whatever was the cause, the cannon were found unser- 
viceable, and the military — orsuch of theirnumber as remained, many 
having left the ground — returned to head-quarters. Much censure 
has been bestowed upon Governor Dorr, because, as was said at the 
time, he endeavored to fire the guns with his own hand, when his 
father and other relatives formed a portion of the company by which 
the Arsenal was defended. Now, when a man takes upon himself the 
performance of a great duty, he will, if consciencious, discharge it 
without reference to private considerations; and with this remark, the 
subject might be dismissed. But it is not true that Governor Dorr 
endeavored to fire the cannon. He acted as commander, on the oc- 
casion, whose business it is, not to handle the linstock, but to see 
that others perform their several duties. The evidence given on his 
trial, blows away the whole story. It was one of those falsehoods, 
which the charter party invented, and put in circulation, for the pur- 
pose of injuring Mr Dorr in the estimation of the public. It had its 
day, and served its purpose, and is hardly deserving the contradiction 
which we have deemed proper to make of its accuracy. 

As usual, Governor Dorr was badly seconded, in this intended at- 
tack, which had no better issue because of the want of common sense 
on the part of some of the subordinate officers. Such of the troops as 
had not abandoned the cause, encamped in the vicinity of the house 
of Mr Burrington Anthony, where the Governor was residing. The 
chartists had become courageous, from these repeated displays of fatui- 
ty on the part of the body of their opponents, and now took measures 
to assert their own supremacy. On the morning of the 18th, several 
hundred of the charter military were assembled, in Providence, and 
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marched against the position occupied by the small body of su 
men who yet remained under arms. It is not necessary to detail their 
operations. They manifested no particular degree of bravery, which 
is not to be wondered at, seeing that hardly a man among them had 
ever heard a shot fired in anger. The suffrage men maintained their 
position, during the day, and continued in arms until the next mom. 
ing, when they dispersed, it having become most painfully evident, 
that no reinforcements would join them. Governor Dorr left the state 
on the morning of the 18th, and very properly, as we think, as his con. 
tinued presence would have led to nothing but a profitless destruction 
of human life. 

A short time previous to the marching of the charter forces against 
the suffrage men who still maintained their ground, a handbill was 
published, in Providence, setting forth that the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives elected from that city to the Legislature called under the 
People’s Constitution, had resigned. It bore the names of the said 
members, who were not content with abandoning the cause which they 
were sworn to uphold, but went out of their way to abuse and vilify 
Governor Dorr, who was exerting himself to discharge the duties of 
which they were so shamefully neglectful. They declared themselves 
opposed to the Governor’s proceedings, as ‘deplorable,’ and destruc- 
tive to the suflrage cause. After the publication of a card like this, 
it certainly was not reasonable to expect Governor Dorr to labor fur- 
ther for the party — at least, not without his receiving assurance of sup- 
port, from other quarters, more worthy of being relied upon, than those 
which he had received in Providence and its neighborhood. So 
averse was Governor Dorr, to any thing like foreign interference, that 
it is probable he would not have made another attempt to estab- 
lish the People’s Constitution as the supreme law of the state, had he 
not, while in the city of New York, received such offers of support on 
the part of Rhode Islanders, as not only justified his subsequent move- 
ments, but rendered it necessary for him, if he regarded his oath of 
office, to return to his home. He left New York on the 21st of June, 
and proceeded to Chepachet, a village in the town of Gloucester, near 
the Connecticut line. At this place, were two or three hundred men 
congregated, but of the large numbers who, it had been said, would 
rally to the support of the Constitution, nothing was ever heard, until 
it was ascertained that some of them were marching towards Che- 
pachet, in the ranks of the enemy! On the 25th of June, Govemor 
Dorr issued a proclamation, calling upon the People’s Legislature to 
convene at Gloucester, on the 4th of July; and the towns and districts 
in which vacancies had occurred, through the resignation of represen- 
tatives and senators, were requested to fill such vacancies by new 
elections. The military favorable to the popular cause, were directed 
to rendezvous at head-quarters, which were at Chepachet. A few 
days, however, put an end to whatever hopes Governor Dorr may have 
cherished, of triumphing over the charter party. He had been pro- 
mised the assistance of some five hundred men from the city of Prov- 
idence, alone; of which number, not fifty ever arrived in the camp. 
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Few reinforcements came from other towns ; and, finally, on the af- 
ternoon of the 27th of June, it was resolved to break up the camp and 
dismiss the men. This was done, and Mr Dorr left the state, and pro- 
ceeded to New York. ‘The next morning, the Charter forces ‘ stormed’ 
—to use their own high-sounding term—the works which the suffrage 
men had erected on Acote’s hill, an eminence in Chepachet. To 
understand the merits of the other party, it is necessary to retrace our 
steps. 

Their bloodless victory in May, so encouraged the charter party, 
that they soon lost all sense of propriety, and showed a disposition to 
carry matters with a high hand. They totally disregarded an informal! 
compromise which had been entered into between John Whipple, Esq., 
on their part, and a number of the suffrage leaders, on the other; and 
through the proposing of which, their success had been much facili- 
tated. Fearful of the return of Governor Dorr, and knowing that their 
cause could be upheld only through a great display of physical force, 
they raised an army, which exceeded three thousand men, and to the 
command of which, Major-General William Gibbs McNeil was ap- 
pointed; so that, when intelligence arrived that the suffrage men were 
concentrating at Chepachet, they were prepared for the supposed 
emergency. Martial law was declared by the Legislature, a body of 
civil functionaries; and this is, perhaps, the only instance in which 
martial law was ever known to be declared by the Legislature of any 
State. But, strong as they were, the dominant party appear to have 
been thoroughly frightened, many of them, probably, believing the 
ridiculous stories which were put in circulation by their leaders, to the 
effect that Governor Dorr had a numerous band of ruffians under his 
command, from abroad, who were anxious for the storming and plunder- 
ing of the various cities and towns throughout the State. The most 
lawless proceedings characterized many of the charter military. The 
classic shades of Brown University were converted into an encamp- 
ment, the studies there being suspended, and the students dismissed. 
Business of all kinds was discontinued, even the banks ceasing to shave 
for a few days; and we do not believe that Paris itself was more fright- 
ened, when news arrived of the fall of Longwy, and of the advance 
of the Duke of Brunswick, than was Providence, when it was known 
that Governor Dorr had encamped on Acote’s hill. Troops arrived from 
all parts of the state ; and on the 27th, they marched, in three divisions, 
upon Chepachet, where they arrived on the 28th, one division having, 
on the morning of that day, taken possession of the suffrage encamp- 
ment, when there was not a man in it to dispute their entrance. 

A great deal of praise has been bestowed upon the charter soldiery, 
by some writers of their party, for their gallantry on this occasion. 
We do not think it merited. They knew that the suffrage men had 
left the camp, that they should meet with no resistance, and that the 
war was over even before ithadcommenced. They knew these things, 
because the intelligence of the disbandment of the suffrage men, had 
been sent to Providence on the 27th of June, in a letter written by 
Governor Dorr himself, which letter had been intercepted by the 
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charter authorities; and there is reason for believing that the division 
which so valiantly stormed Acote’s hill, knew of its having been aban- 
doned. even before the fact was ascertained from the intercepted letter, 
A general order, ‘ equally false and bombastic,’ was issued by the 
commanding officer, in which the fact was gravely announced, that 
none were killed, and no one wounded! What there was remarkable 
in the fact, that no one was killed or wounded, when there was no 
enemy present, is hard to discover, unless it was expected of the as. 
sailing troops, that they were to attempt suicide, or to slaughter each 
other. There does not appear to have been the slightest danger, and 
consequently there could have been no display of courage. If the 
military were really so valorous, it certainly is somewhat remarkable, 
that no attempt had previously been made on the suffrage camp, as it 
was but a day’s easy march from Providence, and the military were 
in strong force in that city, several days before the ‘storm ’ really de- 
scended upon Acote’s hill. Governor Dorr very pertinently accounts 
for the bravery displayed by his enemies. ‘So long as the sufftage 
party stood firmly by their resolutions,’ he says, ‘and showed no signs 
of flinching, the chartists were civil, and kept at a respectful distance, 
When the former began to falter, the latter, backed by Mr Tyler, 
turned fierce glances upon them. When the former showed a dispo- 
sition not to contend, the latter breathed threatenings of war. When 
the former had given up, and the few who came had gone, and the 
chartists were sure of it, they proceeded and took a part of the con- 
tents of Chepachet.’ This is the truth in a nutshell, and explains 
every thing. 

The best proof of the want of true courage on the part of the 
charter troops, is to be found in the cruel use which they made of the 
victory. ‘The coward is ever cruel when he knows the danger is past. 
The ‘ stormers’ were guilty of the most lawless proceedings in Che- 
pachet, and elsewhere; and having seized several hundred unarmed 
and unoffending persons, who were only supposed to be friends of Sov- 
ernor Dorr, they tied them together and marched them to Providence, 
through the heat of a summer day, treating them with the greatest in- 
humanity throughout the whole march. When these unhappy indi- 
viduals arrived in Providence, they were compelled to play the part of 
captives ina sort of triumphal procession, got up in honor of the 
victors; the ladies waving their handkerchiefs, and crowning the ‘cor- 
quering heroes’ with garlands! They were grateful, perhaps, for 
the protection which had been afforded to the ‘ Beauty’ of the city. 
Whether the ‘ Banks’ were equally regardful of their defenders, is 
not recorded; but most likely they were not, as they generally have as 
little sentiment as specie. Women have a great deal of sympathy — 
for the victorious; and it is quite probable, that if Governor Dorr had 
marched into Providence at the head of successful troops, the same 
ladies who were so forward to hail his enemies, would have been among 
the foremost to congratulate him whom they hated in defeat. 

The prisoners were confined in cells, so small, that their sufferings 
were truly awful, and such as only the most inhuman of beings would 
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have inflicted upon the most noted of their enemies. Cells, scarcely 


wa seven feet by nine, contained some twelve or fourteen human beings, 
- who could obtain air only from an aperture which was seven inches 
er. long by four wide! And this at midsummer, a few days after the sol- 
he stice! The weather was oppressively hot, the air absolutely feetid, and 
s the cells too small for all the prisoners to lie down! To find any paralle! 
le to this, in American history, we must go back to the days of the Jer- 
nad sey prison-ship, and thenand there the actors were Britons. The 
wf prisoners were treated with equal harshness, as regards their food — aid | 
ach their ‘ board’ being in all respects worthy of their ‘lodgings.’ Credit 
re has been claimed for the Algerines, that they punished so few of their 
o opponents. What their ideas of punishment may be, we know not; 
R but the truth is, that about all of those arrested, were persons who ; 
+s were wholly guiltless — innocent of even any offences against the | 
a Algerine Act itself, — the victims of a lawless military tyranny, which 
4 enabled every scoundrel in the community, to wreak his hatred upon 
= his private enemies, under the pretence of advancing the public good. 
age The liberation of the individuals who were so wrongfully incarcerated, ; 
ens is the best possible proof that they had done nothing which could be 
om proved against them; for is it reasonable to suppose, that an infuriated 


oligarchy, regardless of God and irresponsible to man, would have 
- allowed any one to escape, against whom the shadow of legal evidence 
could have been brought? ‘There is nothing in the nature or the 








4 history of a political organization of the kind, which would warrant 
us in attributing their conduct to the ‘ twice-blessed quality of mercy.’ 
_ Among the outrages perpetrated, was one at Pawtucket, a manu- 
the facturing village, a few miles from Providence, and situated partly in 
the Rhode Island and partly in Massachusetts. A company of the charter 

troops were stationed near the line between the two states, and having 
* provoked the people who were led to the vicinity, either from curiosity 
and or business, by their insolent conduct ; some difficulties arose, in the 
oy. course of which the military fired, causing the death of Mr Alexander 
nel McKelby, and wounding two other persons. All the injured were 
 in- standing on the Massachusetts side of the line. For this outrage, no 
indi reparation was ever made, either to the sovereign state of Massachu- 
+t of setts, or to the families of the murdered or wounded. The time was, 
the when Massachusetts would have better maintained her dignity, and 
ie. the rights of her citizens; but the sympathy which the whig govern- Af 
ts ment of that state had with the dominant party in Rhode Island, ie 
city. not only prevented all manly action, but led one of her highest mili- . 
my" tary functionaries, to afford prompt aid to the charter authorities, by an 
* “ illegal loan of arms from the Massachusetts State Arsenal. A number | 
ai of the Rhode Island soldiers also went into Massachusetts, and, with- : f 
had out any legal warrant, entered the residence of a Mr Crook, an inn- . 
nine keeper, at Bellingham, and took from their rooms, a number of suffrage f 
nong men, who had fled from Rhode Island. Such were some of the acts } 

of the party which had assumed the name of the Law and Order 7 i} 
rings party! If their object was to destroy order, and to bring law into : A? 
seul contempt, they were certainly most successful, by these and other ae ) 
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acts. which we cannot now enumerate, but which rendered life un. 
safe and property valueless, throughout the whole of Rhode Isiand, 
during the existence of military rule—a rule which continued for 
several weeks, and caused the recreant suffrage men to bitterly regret 
that they had let slip so many opportunities of establishing the su- 
premacy of the People’s Constitution. ; 

The charter party were materially assisted, throughout all their 
operations, by the weight thrown into their scale from the general 
government. ‘Troops were stationed at Fort Adams, (Newport,) and 
others at New York, to be ready for any emergency, at an early period 
of the contest. The fact that they were provided with tents, for ‘ de- 
tached service,’ shows what duties they were expected to perform, and 
which they would have undertaken, beyond all doubt, if the charter 
victory had been less decisive. The course of Mr Tyler and his 
cabinet, during the latter part of the controversy, is set forth in Mr 
Burke’s great Report, in the following clear and forcible manner: — 


‘In anticipation of this second attempt of Governor Dorr to re-establish the 
people’s government, Governor King addressed a letter to the President, under 
date of May 25, stating the grounds of his apprehensions, and adding, “ In this 
position of affairs, 1 deem it my duty to call upon your excellency for the support 
guarantied by the constitution and laws of the United States to this government.” 
Did the President remain silent on this requisition? Let the facts answer. On 
the 28th of May, the President replied to the letter of Governor King, as follows: 
‘Should the necessity of the case require the interposition of the authority of the 
United States, it will be rendered in the manner prescribed by the laws.” How 
was it rendered? On the 28th of May, Colonel Bankhead was ordered “ to com- 
municate personally with Governor King ”’ in relation to the subjects of his letter. 
On the 29th day of May, another order from the War Department, was addressed 
to General Eustis, of Boston, requesting him to make inquiry in relation to the 
movements of the “ insurgents,” which was to be done “ quietly and privately,” 
and the result communicated to the department. On the 28th of May, “ presi- 
dential instructions’’ were also addressed to the Secretary of War, directing 
Colonel Bankhead to take certain measures, with a view to the contemplated at- 
tempt “to place Dorr in the chair of state in Rhode Island.” On the 22d day of 
June, Colonel Bankhead reported to the Secretary of War, certain facts and cir- 
cumstances, which led him to believe “ that Mr Dorr.and his party are determined 
to enter the State in force; and that, in a few days, serious difficulties will arise.” 
On the 29th of June, the President addressed a communication to the Secretary 
of War, in which he states that it is now “ evident that the difficulties in Rhode 
Island have arrived at a crisis which may require a prompt interposition of the Ex- 
ecutive of the United States, to prevent the effusion of blood;’’ and, “ witha 
view to ascertain the true condition of things, and to render the assistance of this 
government, if any be required, as prompt as may be, you are instructed to pro- 
ceed to Rhode Island.’’ The Secretary was also directed to make requisitions 
upon the Gevernors of Massachusetts and Connecticut, for militia. He also 
carried in his pocket a proclamation of the President against the “ insurgents.” 
Colonel Bankhead, in the mean time, was in communication with Governor King, 
as appears by his letters to the Secretary of War, under date of June 23. On the 
27th of June, Colonel Bankhead writes to Adjutant-General Jones, at Washing- 
ton, stating the forces of the charter government, and of Governer Dorr, at Che- 
pachet; and adds, “it seems to be impossible to avoid a conflict between the two 
parties, without the interposition of a strong regular force.’? He then proceeds 
to speak of things in the city of Providence, and of the strength of Dorr’s posi- 
tion, and adds, “ it would, therefore, be highly imprudent to make the attack, even 
if no secret foes were left behind within the city, without a positive certainty of 
success; and, with the aid of a few disciplined troops, a defeat [to Dorr] there 
would be ruinous and irreparable. A force of 300 regular troops would insure 
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success, and probably without bloodshed.’ Against whom were these “ disci- 


plined troops” to act, but against Dorr? And did Colonel Bankhead receive these 
reinforcements ! 


By general orders, No. 33, “ the light companies of the Ist and 3d artillery, on 
being relieved, will proceed to Fort Adams, to constitute two of the four compa- 
nies assigned as the permanent garrison of that post;”’ and, on the 1Ith of June, 
the assistant adjutant-general wrote to Colonel Bankhead that “ the two companies 
now at Fort Adams, to be replaced by two light companies, may wait for the ar- 
rival of the latter.”’ Thus was Colonel Bankhead supplied with nearly the number 
of men required; and a circumstance, not unworthy of note, connected with these 
military movements, is, that, at this juncture, two ordinary companies of artillery 
were removed, and their places supplied with two companies of “light” or flying ar- 
tillery, which are the most effective force in the service. The United States troops 
at Fort Adams were also provided with ammunition, flints, haversacks, provisions 
for two days’ service in the field, daily disciplined, and informed by these officers 
that they were to act on the side of the charter authorities against the people. 
Cartridges for cannon and muskets were also taken from the stores of the United 
States, and delivered to the charter troops.’ — pp. 56, 57. 

As if to afford the suffrage party, a full justification, and to give the 
men who were assembled at Chepachet a moral weight, the charter 
General Assembly, during the height of the fears of their friends, and 
when an attack on Providence was momentarily expected, passed a law 
providing for the calling of a convention to form a constitution. The 
convention met in September, and formed a constitution, which was 
adopted during the ‘reign of terror’ that existed throughout the state. 
Though very illiberal in its provisions, and particularly as respects the 
organization of the Legislature, it isa great improvement, in some 
respects, on the charter government. Their conduct plainly proved, 
that to the exertions of Mr Dorr and his friends, were due, whatever of 
the rights of citizenship were obtained by the great body of the people 
of the state; and also such reforms in other matters, as were demanded 
by the public voice, and which were incidental to the organic change 
involved in the substitution of clearly-defined powers, for an instru- 
ment of government which allowed the freemen to conduct themselves, 
in all respects, as might to them seem best. 

Governor Dorr resided in New Hampshire, or Massachusetts, for 
more than a year, every where warmly received by the democracy, if 
we except a few conservatives, whose selfishness would not permit 
them to recognize him, though they were ready enough to make use 
of the moral effect of his name and his cause, to obtain office at the 
hands of the people. In August, 1843, he issued that * Address to 
the People of Rhode Island,’ from which we have so often quoted,— the 
ablest paper, as we have said, that was published throughout the entire 
contest; and there was much powerful writing, on both sides. We refer 
all who wish to obtain a clear knowledge of the facts, and also of the 
arguments by which the suffrage cause was supported, to this most 
valuable production. In November, 1843, Mr Dorr returned to Rhode 
Island, and was arrested, tried for treason, found guilty by a packed 
jury, under the direction ofa partial court, and sentenced to be imprison- 
ed for life in the State Penitentiary! It is difficult to say, whether his 
trial was most marked by a violation of the forms of law, or of the prin- 
ciples of justice, on the part of the prosecuting authorities and the 
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court. Cortain it is, that nothing worse —the difference in public 
opinion, and the superior humanity of the age, taken into consideration 
_. was ever witnessed in those ‘unclean shambles,’ the English State 
Trials previous to the revolution of 1688. The speech addressed by Mr 
Dorr to the Bench, when asked if he had any thing to say why sen- 
tence should not be pronounced upon him, is remarkable for its calm 
eloquence, and is inferior to that of Robert Emmet, only because the 
latter had appeared upon a greater stage, and spoke as men alone speak 
who know that there is no appeal from their enemies, but to posterity, 
whose reversal of a wrong judgment, must fall upon ‘the dull, cold 
ear of death.” Mr Dorr appealed to the then existing People of Rhode 
Island and of the country. That appeal was responded to, —go 
heartily, so enthusiastically, and with so much force, that his ene- 
mies, after keeping him in prison for a year,— in the course of which 
he suffered many indignities, were compelled to release him; 
though, with that petty malice which they have so often manifested, 
they refused to permit him to enjoy the rights of citizenship, unless he 
would, in the first place, and contrary to what had been required of 
others, take an oath of allegiance. Mr Dorr refused, of course, to sub- 
mit to this humiliation, and the present political contest in Rhode 
Island, turns upon the question of restoring him to his rights as a citi- 
zen. The old‘ Law and Order’ party has been broken up, and many 
liberal whigs—among whom are Mr Simmons, now senator in Congress, 
Ex-Governor Arnold, member of the U. 8. House of Representatives, 
and Hon. Charles Jackson, Governor of the state, — are disposed to 
act manfully, and no longer to persecute Mr Dorr. The democracy, 
holding, as they do, the opinion, that the restoration of Mr Dorr isa 
matter of more importance than all others, now in dispute between 
parties, have, very properly, waived all minor considerations, and are 
exerting themselves to effect the election of liberal whigs to office, as 
the surest means of accomplishing an end so glorious and so desirable. 

That which most strikes us, in the whole course of events in Rhode 
Island, during 1842, is the imbecility, and the ridiculous want of sense, 
exhibited by too many of the more prominent men of the suf- 
frage party. The masses were, as they usually are in times of public 
commotion, ready for such action as would have made their cause 
triumphant; but they appear to have trusted implicitly to their leaders 
— and those leaders, with the exception of Mr Dorr and two or three 
others, were unequal to the occasion, and incapable of making even 
an ordinary use of the opportunities for success which fortune placed 
so abundantly in their way. Not only would they not do any thing 
themselves, but they prevented the few energetic men, who were dis- 
posed to act, from taking those steps which would have placed the 
government of the state in the hands of their party, in the early stages 
of the movement, without bloodshed, or by which previous errors 
might have been retrieved, at a later day. ‘The most lamentable in- 
stance of their utter want of fitness for their position, occurred at the 
time of the inauguration of Mr Dorr as Governor. It is well knows, 
that that gentleman was for taking those stern and decisive measures, 








by which alone can a revolutionary cause achieve success. Prominent 
among these, was the seizure of the state property, in Providence. 
That this could have been done, is what every man is aware of, who 
has informed himself of the condition of affairs in Providence, at the 
time referred to. There was an armed force, numbering several hun- 
dred men, at the disposal of the new government; and those who com- 
posed it, were ready to act. The state of the public mind was favor- 
able to the liberal cause, as its prospects at that time were good, and 
one bold act would have ended the contest. On the other hand, 
there was no force to defend the old order of things, and its friends 
were ina state of despondency. All depended upon the decision of 
the suffrage leaders. As was subsequently shown, by the testimony 
of a most unexceptionable witness, (Mr Curry,) a member of the 
charter party, a sudden blow from the revolutionists, would have placed 
power in their hands. But, at this critical moment, when success was 
literally courting their embrace, they fell back upon old ideas, and the 
golden time passed away. They did not like violent measures — they 
were opposed to any overt act, or to aresort to arms. Why, what stu- 
pidity was this! As if revolutionary movements were to conform to 
the rule and gauge of ordinary times! Had they dared all, they would 
have wonall. As it was, they trembled, and their fall was made cer- 
tain. They were given up, by their own acts, to their foes, whose 
treatment of them, we are tempted to say, was a just punishment for 
their allowing a great cause to be sacrificed to envy and timidity. 
That a portion of those who were for half-way measures, — which, 
ina case of the kind, are no measures at all,— were honest in their 
opposition to the use of force, is quite probable; nothing being more 
common, in this country, than to see incompetent men thrust into 
stations of consequence. But we believe it is now admitted, that envy 
was the feeling which actuated those who were warmest in their op- 
position to the course which Mr Dorr wished to pursue — the only 
conrse which could result in victory. They dreaded the popularity 
which his success would have given him—they grudged him the 
moral and political power which be would have gained, had he placed 
the crowning glory to that work, for which he had already done more, 
and sacrificed more, than their united number. They interposed be- 
tween him and his purpose, and to prevent their wretched vanity from 
receiving a wound, ruined the people’s cause! The whole business 
was unspeakably wicked. It was one of the instances, of which 
so many are recorded in history, of the defeat of a popular movement, 
through the treachery or the conceit of a few of its advocates. The 
contrast which it affords to the conduct of the aristocratic party in 
Rhode Island, when that party was fairly aroused, is most humiliating. 
The latter formed their plans with astuteness, and carried them into 
effect with an almost Satanic energy. There was no backing 
out, on their part. No personal quarrels, no fear of some one’s 
prowess giving to him an ascendency, in the event of success, pre- 
vented them from the pursuit of their main object, the overthrow of the 
revolutionary party. Their disputes were postponed, until their oppo- 
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nents were annihilated. The picture is instructive. On the one side, 
was popular instability ; on the other, aristocratic firmness. The 
amount of honesty, was as great in the one party, as in the other, 
Both were selfish, but the one set of men, had their selfish feelin 
developed by personal considerations ; the other were selfish for their 
order. ‘This, we believe, is almost invariably the case. Niebuhr was 
right, when, speaking of aristocratic leaders and democratic dema- 
vogues, he called the former, the nobler beasts of prey. 

* Such is a brief history of the contest in Rhode Island, the last 
stage of which, caused so much excitement throughout the Union, and 
brought so forcibly into view, the antagonist principles which charac- 
terize the two great parties into which the people of this country are 
divided. We have been impartial in our statements, and have not 
allowed the strong feelings which cannot fail of being aroused, by the 
contemplation of the events narrated, to bias our course. There is 
no necessity of exaggerating the wrongs perpetrated by the aristocracy 
— their tenacity in clinging to a system unsuited to the age, and their 
cruelty after their undeserved triumph. Asimple narrative of the facts, 
is their severest condemnation. ‘That there were good men on the 
charter side, we know to have been the fact. We are acquainted with 
many such, personally, and we do all justice to their conduct, and to 
the motives by which they were actuated. But it was notby such 
men, that the contest was caused, that blood was made to flow. A few 
concessions, at an early day, would have prevented all difficulties; and 
these, all good men among the freeholders, were prepared to make. 
The government, however, was in the hands of the merest minority 
of the freeholders, and this minority was controlled and managed by 
a few ‘bold, bad men,’ who made use of the power which they held, 
to subserve their own individual interests. When the secret history of 
the contest shall have been written, it will be found, that private hate 
and individual ambition were what led to there being any difficulties 
in the state. The oligarchical spirit was strongly roused towards the 
close of the affair, and manifested itself, as it ever has, in all ages of 
the world, by the vindictive and ruthless nature of its acts. 

The transactions in Rhode Island, materiallyaffected parties through- 
out the nation. The democracy, in almost every state, strongly sym- 
pathized with the suffrage party, approving of its principles, upholding 
its deeds, and most desirous of its success. When the liberal cause 
was finally wrecked, the democracy experienced as deep a pang, as 
when they were defeated throughout the nation, in 1840. It is im- 
possible to exaggerate the intensity of their feelings at the time, nor 
to overrate the anxiety with which they looked for intelligence from 
the scene of operations. On the other hand, the whigs everywhere 
were loud in their condemnation of the principles, the measures, and 
the men of the suffrage party. Mr Dorr was, particularly, the object 
of their hatred, and was assailed by them with every weapon which 
they could handle. The democratic press assumed a high tone in 
support of Mr Dorr and his cause; while, in a tone equally high, they 
were attacked by the whig press. Each party was true to its instincts, 
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and walked in the path dictated by its principles. The whigs were, 
as the aristocratical party, averse to the principles of popular sovereign- 
ty, and their indignation was especially aroused by the boldness with 
which it was put forward by Mr Dorr and his supporters, backed by 
the democratic party, at their meetings and through the press. The 
democracy saw, that if the doctrine of popular sovereignty were put 
down, the fate of their principles would be speedily settled. Hence, 
there was, in the various elections which took place about the time of 
which we are speaking, more of the vehemence which characterizes a 
war of principles, than ordinarily enters into our paper battles. It 
seemed, as if each party were aware, that it was contending for exist- 
ence, and exerted itself accordingly. Victory, after an arduous strug- 
gle, which lasted for two years, finally remained with the friends of 
freedom and progress. The Rhode Island question was distinctly 
discussed, in every election which took place after the final defeat of 
the suffrage party, in June, 1842, until the termination of the last 
presidential canvass, in the autumn of 1844. So strong was public 
opinion pronounced in favor of Mr Dorr, that his enemies were com- 
pelled to liberate him, though they refused to restore him to the 
enjoyment of his civil rights, as we have already stated. 

However unfortunate the contest proved to individuals in Rhode 
Island, and however much we may regret their sufferings, it was a 
most happy event for the country, that that contest took place. It 
served to show, who were and who were not the true friends of liber- 
ty. Parties had become so confounded, so mixed up, on the questions 
of the tariff, the currency, etc., and had so far run into each other, that 
it had become a matter of difficulty, to some minds, to say which was 
the democratic party, and which the anti-democratic. The Rhode 
Island question operated as a solvent, —it afforded a test, by which 
a man’s political principles were soon determined, in the most satis- 
factory manner. The party was winnowed by it, and got rid of a 
quantity of chaff, receiving in exchange therefor, some thousands of 
men, who had ever been true whigs, but who were not disposed to go 
with their party, in their opposition to the right of the people to select 
whatever government they might think proper to adopt. Even in 
Massachusetts, where whig influences are so potent, the aristocratical 
party was broken down, from their attempt to uphold the chartists, 
and, for the first time in a generation, the democracy of that state ob- 
tained the control of its government. The opinion is known to us to 
be held by some of the first politicians in the country, of both parties, 
that in the close contest for the presidency, in °44, the course of the 
democracy on the Rhode Jsland question, was one of the principal 
causes of their victory. There can be doubt, that its influence on our 
national politics has been very great, and that it will continue to color 
them for many years. It isa vital matter, and the democracy could 
not, if they would, shun the position which they occupy with respect 
to it. It takes precedence of all other things, as in it is involved the 
right of the people to even discuss those great questions which have 
arisen under the present constitution. If Mr Dorr and his friends 
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104 The Late Contest in Rhode Island. 
were in the wrong, then has democracy no other existence, than that 
which it draws from its physical strength. Moral power, it has none, 
if it isnot the province of the people to make such organic changes 
as may seem to them most likely to advance their own good and that 
of their children. The ‘ right of revolution,’ is more sacred than any 
other right, simply because it is more important. If we give up that, 
we give up all. It is our palladium, the loss of which must lead to 
the loss of liberty, the extinction of equality, and the permanent tri- 
imph of the aristocratic principle in this republic. 

T’he course of the suffrage party is every way justifiable, except in 
their sad want of firmness at the most important period of their en- 
terprize. There is not an argument which can be produced, adverse 
to them and their cause, which will not condemn the course of the 
founders of this nation; not a reason valid for the imprisonment of 
Thomas W. Dorr, that would not have sent the whole of our revolv- 
tionary leaders to the block, and the soldiery who fought our battles, 
to the shambles. If Mr Dorr was a traitor, then was Washington one; 
if the former was justly incarcerated, then, by the same rule, would the 
head of the latter have found its proper place on Temple Bar, there 
to have been a pleasing sight to the eyes of all good subjects of the 
British crown. If the convention which framed the People’s Consti- 
tution, had no authority to create that instrument, then was the congress 
which declared our independence, and successfully prosecuted the war 
to a conclusion, a nest of traitors, whose only merit was their victory 
over right. If the people of Rhode Island had no business to alter 
their form of government, without the consent of the authorities, as 
the charter party contend, then was the conduct of the American peo- 
ple, in 1775-6, wholly indefensible,and deserving the severest repre- 
liension of every lover of ‘law and order? They changed their form of 
rovernment, without consulting their old rulers, and resisted unto death, 
the men who were sent to put them down by force of arms. There is 
no escaping from this. No miracle of logic can be wrought, by which 
it shall be shown, that the one band of revolutionists were right, and the 
other, wrong. If there was more guilt in the one case than in the 
other, the Rhode Islanders were the least culpable; for the effect of 
their example, from the limited stage on which it occurred, could not 
have been great: while the influence of the American Revolution, has 
cuused the world to tremble, and shaken down more than one of the 
crazy despotisms of the old world. 

[t is not our intention, at present, to go f rther into an examination 
of the ‘right of revolution,’ — in other words, the right of the people to 
change or amend their form of government. Were we to do so, we 
should find no difficulty in establishing the legitimacy of that right, 
either from history, from the nature of things, or from the ordinary 
course which events have taken in this country. The historical argu- 
ment is all on our side, and in favor of the popular ground. The 
great English Revolution, which was almost half a century in coming 
toa conclusion, embracing, as it did, that period of time which com- 
menced with the meeting of the Long Parliament, in 1640, and closed 
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with the dissolution of the Convention Parliament, by which William 
and Mary were placed on the British throne; was distinguished, 
throughout its numerous phases, by its disregard, in spirit, of those 
very forms which the revolutionists affected to hold in esteem. We 
are well aware, that the weapons used, were, in most instances, appa- 
rently drawn from the armory furnished by the then existing institu- 
tions, -— but it was in appearance only, asa careful analysis of the 
whole history of that important era, will prove, to the satisfaction of 
every honest mind, not warped by prejudices, or devoted to a fore- 
gone conclusion. Our own Revolution was of the same character, 
and was effected by a seeming regard for the very forms which it was 
destined to consume, but which it would not have been politic to cast 
at once into the fire. Asthe English Revolution commenced with a 
desire for the redress of grievances, and ended by changing the dynas- 
ty. beheading one king and exiling another, in its progress to comple- 
tion; so did that of 1776, begin with legal endeavors to prevent the 
imposition of a tax, and closed with the dismembering, through physi- 
cal power and moral force, of a great empire. In principle, both did 
not go equal lengths — the English, as Horne Tooke wittily said, stop- 
ping at Brentford, while the American went on to Windsor. But this 
difference resulted, partly from the science of government being less 
clearly understood in the seventeenth century, than in the eighteenth, 
and partly from the vast social differences which characterised the two 
countries. The French Revolution is emphatically a proof of the right 
of the people, apart from all previous organizations, to make such 
governmental changes as they may deem most likely to advance their 
welfare. It was a rigidly popular movement, which deranged, and 
rode over, and trampled into most minute dust, all the forms of the 
old monarchy. In its onward course, it laughed to scorn the formulas, 
with which the small-minded conservatives sought to obstruct it. In 
all its stages, and despite its manifold crimes, it was eminently useful 
to the world, because eminently popular in its origin, its nature, and 
its objects. Other evidences, though ona scale Jess grand, and not 
so likely to strike the common mind, can be adduced on the same side, 
in support of the same views. We shall say no more on the subject 
now, as we propose examining it, thoroughly, in a future number of 
this Review. 

But while we hold, that the people have the right to revolutionize, 
we also lay it down, as an indisputable proposition, that it is a right to 
be exercised only on the most important occasions — as a mode of re- 
dressing grievances, never to be resorted to, until all other means have 
been tried, and have utterly failed to accomplish ends, which, in them- 
selves, must be proved to be necessary for the welfare of the people 
and the permanency of the state. It is one of those desperate reme- 
dies, the use of which must be confined to cases of desperate disease. 
Precisely because of its importance, and of its immense value as a 
conservator of popular liberty, is the necessity of its never being 
drawn from the armory in which are stored up the weapons of free- 
dom’s champions, until all others have been found unequal to the great 
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work of beating down the oppressor and the monopolizer. Then, 
those champions should seize it, and use it warily and well, — with 
firmness and discretion, — until the evil complained of has been erad- 
icated from society. It is a fact, well known to every reader of history, 
that this right is rarely exercised, and never has been lightly made use 
of; and not without those who have been compelled to throw them- 
selves upon it, having first essayed all other possible means of effecting 
the triumph of right, and the rescue of men from the hands of monarchs 
or aristocrats. The evil to be feared, is, not that men will be too ready 
to resort to revolution, but that they will submit to oppression and 
usurpation, rather than incur the risk of civil war. It is susceptible 
of the amplest proof, that where mankind have once entered upon revo- 
lutionary movements, when they were not warranted in so doing by 
the circumstances in which they were placed; they have at least ten 
times waived the exercise of that great right which allows them to 
alter and change the government by violent means, when their duty 
was precisely of the contrary nature, — and this they have done, from 
an excess of that salutary abhorrence of internal commotion, which 
finds a place in the bosoms of all good citizens. Liberty has more to 
fear from men not revolutionizing at proper times, than power has to 
dread from their innovating propensities being improperly excited and 
unwisely directed. 

Judged by this standard, how should we view the acts of the suffrage 
party? Had that party tried all other ways to effect those reforms, the 
necessity of which has since been practically admitted by the mem- 
bers of the charter party themselves, by their creation of a constitution 
embodying some of the very objects contended for by their oppo- 
nents? Were their grievances of a character to warrant Mr Dorr and 
others in supposing, that no further peaceful measures could be of any 
avail in their attempts to elevate the people of Rhode Island to the 
political platform occupied by the residents of almost every state in 
the Union — to confer upon them that degree of power which should 
make of them American citizens, and enable them to maintain so lofty 
a position? We have no hesitation, — in a full view of all the facts, 
and with a deep sense of our responsibility to God and to man, —in 
answering both questions in the affirmative. Those grievances have 
been enumerated, in the opening pages of this article ; and we leave it to 
any American, residing in a free state, —we care not whether he bea 
whig or a democrat, — to say,if they were not of a character which should 
have led every one to seek their removal. Three-fifths of the people 
of Rhode Island were made political slaves, occupying a position in 
that state, analogous to that of the Perieci, in Laconia; and represen- 
tation there was none. To effect an abolition of these evils, various 
attempts had been made, for about two generations, all meeting with 
the derision of the ruling interest. We undertake to say, that if ever 
there was a case warranting the use of force to make right triumphant, 
it existed in Rhode Island, in 1842, when every effort which had been 
made by the suffrage party to convince the oligarchy of the error of 
their conduct, had failed to penetrate their hard heads, or to soften 
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their harder hearts. The time had come for the use of the last wea- 
pon — for a resort to the last alternative. That their adoption of this 
course, was wise on the part of the friends of reform, is proved by the 
fact, that, though they arrived not at the exact point at which ‘they 
aimed, yet they succeeded in obtaining a much improved form of gov- 
ernment. All appeals to the sense of justice, or to the hearts of the 
aristocracy, had produced nothing but the most galling expressions of 
contempt. <A forcible demonstration from their foes, gradually brought 
them to terms, and compelled them to throw overboard their beloved 
charter, and make even greater concessions than would, a year or two 
earlier, have prevented all popular commotion. It will be remem- 
bered, that the act providing for the creation of a constitution, was 
passed by the General Assembly, while its members were panic-struck 
from the reports of the great numbers who were resorting to Che- 
pachet, to aid Governor Dorr in his attempts to establish that govern- 
ment which he had sworn to support, and to the upholding of which, 
every suffrage man in the state was honorably pledged. Had that 
body been aware of the weakness of the Chepachet force, it never 
would have made any popular demonstration; but, having made one, 
it was compelled to adhere to its implied promise, many of its sup- 
porters having become quite weary of the din of arms, and anxious 
for the return of tranquil times. But the spirit of the old government 
remained to the last, and it finally expired amid the reign of lawless- 
ness, Which its own incompetency and bigotry had called into being. 

A singular sophism has been put forward, on this subject, by a 
writer adverse to the suffrage cause. He asks, ‘ What inequality in 
the elective franchise or the ratio of representation had the suffrage 
party tocomplain of, as great as that which now exists in the Senate 
of the United States, in which Rhode Island, with a population of less 
than a hundred and nine thousand, has as many members as New 
York, with her two and a half millions of inhabitants? The dispro- 
portion in this case, is nearly as one to twenty-five, and a majority of 
twelve to one would have no right to restore the equality.’ Now, it 
is not true that no such disproportion as this prevailed in Rhode Island, 
as regards the representation of the towns in the General Assembly 
which existed under the charter, as will appear from an examination of 
the numbers to which Providence and Jamestown, to say nothing of 
other inequalities, were respectively entitled. But let this view of the 
subject pass, while we recur to the cause of the inequality of represen- 
tation in the United States Senate. That inequality exists, in conse- 
quence of a special compact, to which all the parties forming it agreed. 
It arose from the well founded jealousies of the smaller states, which 
feared that their independence would be lost, if there should exist no 
check on the will of the more powerful members of the confederacy. 
The Federal Senate was the result of a compromise, without which 
the Union never could have been formed, or, if formed, never could 
have worked harmoniously. Beside this, the members of the Senate, 
represent the states, and they do not form a popular assembly, and are 
not expected to form one. The great states gave up much, by con- 
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senting to the formation of the Senate, as it now exists ; but, thus far, 
the results of the system have not been bad, and the subject of chang. 
ing it, has not been mooted, —at least, on no such scale as to attract 
any respectable amount of public attention. Of the conservative char- 
acter of the national Senate, another proof—if any is wanted other 
than what is derived from its origin, as recorded in history — is, that it 
shares not largely in popular sympathies, but speaks, we may say in- 
tuitively, the views of a higher order of corporations, which the states 
are. Further, the House of Representatives is based on population, 
and through that body the American People speak, when their great 
heart throbs from the impulses of a powerful sentiment. Should we 
be told, that the Senate of Rhode Island, under the charter, was to 
the people of that state, what the popular branch of Congress is to 
the people of the United States, our reply would be — that, however 
convincing this comparison might be when confined to the freemen of 
Rhode Island, it must be without weight when applied to the suffrage 
party, or the great majority of them, who had no representation, in 
either branch of the Charter Assembly. Hence, there is no analogy 
between the two cases, and the attempt to create one, is based upon 
the sheerest sophistry with which an aristocratic writer ever insulted 
the common sense of mankind, in his attempts to defend what is, upon 
American principles, utterly indefensible. 

Some very strange assertions, respecting the character of the exist- 
ing constitution of Rhode Island, are made by the writer referred to 
in the preceding paragraph. He says, when speaking of the conven- 
tion which framed that instrument, —‘ This body came together in 
September, and framed a constitution free even from the trifling ob- 
jections that were made to the one passed by the “Landholders’ Con- 
vention” in the preceding February, and constituting a government 
as liberal and equal in respect to the elective franchise , the represen- 
tation of the towns, and all other points, as that which exists in any 
state of the Union.’ There are several errors in this statement, as 
we will show. We will go no farther than the state in which the 
writer himself resides, to find a constitution containing more liberal 
provisions, than those of that of Rhode Island, which he so sweepingly 
applauds. ‘Take the right of suffrage, for instance. In Massachusetts, 
but one year’s residence in the state is required to confer the right to 
vote; while in Rhode Island, a man must have had a residence of two 
years, unless he is possessed ofa freehold qualification of the value of 
one hundred and thirty-four dollars — that mystical number still being 
the mark of worth in that state. In Massachusetts, it is sufficient to 
have paid a tax assessed within two years of the time of voting; in 
Rhode Island, the tax must have been paid on an assessment made 
within one year. Here we see a marked difference between the con- 
stitutions of the two states; and if we were to examine the constitu- 
tion of Maine, and compare its provisions with those of the Rhode 
Island instrument, on the subject of voting, we believe the difference 
would be found still more striking, and against the liberality of that 
constitution, which the gentleman whose writings we have quoted 
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from, so liberally eulogizes for its possession of that very quality. If we 
look at the construction of the Senate of Rhode Island, and compare 
it with that of the Massachusetts Senate, we shall find the same su- 
perior liberality on the part of Massachusetts, as regards her suffrage 
regulations. The Rhode Island Senate is formed by allowing each 
city or town in the state to choose one member, and no more, thus 
placing Providence, with its 25,000 inhabitants, and its superiority in a 
thousand other respects, on the same level with Jamestown, which 
contains 364 inhabitants! and Smithfield, with 10,000 inhabitants, on 
a par with New Shoreham, with certainly not more than 1,000! In 
fact, the Senate represents the cities and towns, in their corporate capa- 
city — it is a property-representing body, and monstrously unequal at 
that. How is it in Massachusetts? The Senate, in that state, is based 
upon population — a basis which gives to the county of Middlesex, a 
larger delegation in that branch of the Legislature, than even the 
county of Suffolk, in which is situated the wealthy city of Boston. 
Both the county of Worcester and that of Essex, have each as large a 
delegation as that of Suffolk, though it is not probable that their united 
wealth would be superior in amount to that of Boston. The Massa- 
chusetts Senate is, in reality, as much a popular body as the House of 
Representatives itself, having the same basis, and subjected to precise- 
ly the same influences in its construction. Thus, in two very impor- 
tant points, we have shown that the constitution of Rhode Island is 
inferior in liberality, to that of her renowned sister state, though a son 
of that state, declares that the former is as liberal, in all points, as that 
of the latter. It would be difficult for him to prove the correctness 
of his assertion, which was probably set down without a due compari- 
son of the two instruments having first been made. It is unfair to the 
other New England states, to say, that an instrument of government 
made by the oligarchy of Rhode Island, is equal to those under which 
peace has been preserved within their borders. 

The reader must bear with us, while we expose another specimen 
of the disingenuousness of this writer. He asserts, in substance, ‘ that 
the majority of 14,000, alleged to have been obtained for the “ Peo- 
ple’s Constitution,” in December, 1841,’ was nothing more ‘ than a 
foul and shameless fraud.’ And on what is this most singular asser- 
tion grounded? Why, on the fact, that, at no subsequent time, could 
the suffrage party ‘ succeed in polling much over 7,000 votes.’ Some- 
thing might be said of the logical nature of this inference, and it might 
be used to show that the whigs of the state in which it was used, 
(Massachusetts,) were guilty of what is vulgarly called ‘ pipe-laying,’ 
in 1840,— as in that year they polled some 73,000 votes, a number 
which they have never since reached, though the population has there 
largely increased, and several most exciting political campaigns have 
taken place. But let that pass. The reasons why the suffrage party 
have never cast so large a vote since the adoption of their constitution, 
in 1841, are many, and all of them are sufficiently clear and intel- 
ligible. The terror which the charter party excited — the means which 
they resorted to, for the purpose of intimidating the poor among their 
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opponents — the interference of the general government in the quarre| 
— the fear of bringing on a civil war, in the first place, and, subse- 
quently, internal difficulties, and the want of a proper organization, with- 
out which no party ever gets out its strength ; — these are some of the 
causes of the apparent diminution of the friends of the suffrage cause. 
Others might be mentioned, but those we have enumerated, are sufh- 
cient to expose the shallowness of the attempt thus made to invalidate 
the vote thrown for the People’s Constitution. How weak must be 
the cause — how destitute of any thing like a rational argument to be 
advanced in its support, which can seek victory by using such 
wretched sophistry! The votes thrown for the People’s Constitution, 
are in existence, and are much more authentic, than many thousands 
of those with which the aristocracy of the nation, succeeded in defeat- 
ing the popular party, not six years since. The charter authorities had 
repeated opportunities of testing their character, but they always re- 
fused to examine them; thus admitting, that they dared not look the 
matter in the face, for fear that the act would confound them, and that 
not even ‘showy pretences’ or ‘ thin sophistry’ could longer be used 
in behalf of their cause. 

It was fortunate for the peace of this country, that the events which 
we have narrated, and commented upon, occurred upon so small a 
stage. Had they taken place in a great state, like New York, for in- 
stance, the consequences might have been terrible, and destructive of 
much that is good in the whole nation. A general civil war would 
not improbably have flowed from a quarrel of the kind, in any one of 
the more important and influential states; as the people would not have 
been so easily disposed of there, as were those of Rhode Island; while 
the supporters of aristocracy, who were shown to be very numerous, 
from the amount and the quality of the sympathy which the charter party 
received, would never have permitted popular sovereignty to achieve 
a great triumph, without a hard struggle against it. And much good 
can flow from rightly regarding the Rhode Island contest. Warned by 
the narration of it, those states in which the governmental provisions 
are marked by great inequalities, can effect the changes which must 
come, in a quiet and peaceable manner. We say that such changes 
must come, and no man will dispute us, who is capable of compre- 
hending the tendency of the popular mind in this country. The pro- 
found and philosophic Ranké, has a remark, in his great work on the 
‘Popes of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,’ which the conser- 
vatives of this land would do well to lay to heart. ‘ It is a necessary 
condition of every great and important tendency of human opinion, 
he says, ‘ that it should be strong enough to establish its authority and 
achieve its triumph. Ir must pREDOMINATE OR PERISH.’ The great 
tendency of human opinion, in the United States, whether for good or 
for evil, is to unqualified popular sovereignty; and it is because of 
this tendency, that the Rhode [sland question is one of so transcendent 
importance, as in that state it received a partial check. By imitating 
the conduct of the aristocracy there, the possessors of unjust privileges 
elsewhere, will make their own fate the more terrible; for the people 
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eyery where have been roused by the occurrences which caused the 
failure of the suffrage party, and will act with an energy commensu- 
rate to the greatness of the object to be attained. They know, that 
popular sovereignty is incompatible with the smallest triumph of the 
principle held by the conservatives of this time; that one or the other 
must go to the wall ; and that the principle by which they are animated, is 
the only one through the ascendency of which, their rights can be made 
sure; and they further know, that conservatism would, if successful in 
the contest, show them no mercy, that nothing of a half-way character 
can obtain, and that their own views must ‘predominate or perish.’ 
Knowing these things, and learning from the past how to avoid the 
rocks and shoals upon which previous enterprizes have been wrecked, is 
it probable that they will be wanting to themselves in the day of battle? 
And would it not be wise, in those whose opinions are of a contrary 
character, to gracefully yield to the advancing wave, and be borne on to 
the happiness which all are at liberty to share, rather than be swept to 
oblivion by its mighty rush, in endeavoring to stem its resistless tide? 





Art. IV.— England Under Seven Administrations. By Albany 
Fonblanque, Esq. 3 vols. 12mo. London. 1887. 


Ir has been fashionable, of late, with American publishing-houses, 
to collect, and issue in a connected form, the best articles which distin- 
guished English scholars have contributed to the numerous periodicals 
of the mother country, in the course of the last forty years. It com- 
menced, we believe, with the enterprise of a Boston firm, which, in 
1840, gave to the world, the first edition of those brilliant historical and 
literary criticisms, which have made the name of Macaulay immortal. 
They were taken from the Edinburgh Review, which, since 1825, has 
been the medium through which their author has communicated with 
the reading world. So successful was this undertaking, — the com- 
plete failure of which, was, of course, predicted by the ‘ boding fowl’ 
of the day, — that the example thus set, has been carried to an extent 
which may produce evil results. We have now the contributions of 
the sarcastic and witty Sidney Smith, to the great Scotch periodical, 
ina form accessible to all readers, and read by every man of taste who 
knows the language which they adorn; while the miscellaneous writ- 
ings of Scott, Alison, Brougham, Wilson, Jeffrey, Mackintosh, Hallam, 
and Stephens, have either appeared, or are announced soon to come 
from the teeming press. These volumes will be found useful to the 
general reader, and no small portion of their contents belong to the 
very highest order of literature, the effect of studying which must be of 
the most wholesome character on the mind of the generation now 
coming upon the stage of active life. Older and graver men, too, will 
hot pass them by, as in them they can recognize not a few of those 
‘old familiar faces,’ by looking into which, they were gladdened in the 
day of the distant past. 

While looking around them, for a work likely to be popular, and ofa 
character somewhat resembling the best productions of Sidney Smith, 
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we are surprised that all and several of our publishers, should have 
passed over that, the name of which we have placed at the head of 
this article, and with which we hope to make our public tolerably fa- 
miliar. {It is no compliment to their sagacity, that they should have 
thus treated Mr Fonblanque; and those American readers, who are 
compelled to rely for their books solely upon the home press, have a 
strong reason for charging them with a serious neglect of duty. Let 
their error be amended, so that their countrymen may be cheered 
with the productions of one, who may be justly put down as the most 
vigorous of living political writers, and whose powers, as a wit and 
prose satirist, have never been surpassed. 

Mr Fonblanque is editor of the London Examiner, one of those 
admirable weekly newspapers, of a mingled political and literary char- 
acter, which have done so much to give a high name and a potent 
influence to the English press. The articles in the volumes before us, 
are extracted from the pages of the Examiner, from 1827 to 1837~ 
a period of time during which there were in England, the Ministries of 
Canning, Goderich, Wellington, Grey, Melbourne, Peel, and that of 
Melbourne for the second time. Hence the title of the work — 
‘England Under Seven Administrations” 'Those who are familiar 
with the English history of the time, and who know that during the 
years mentioned, England was in a transition state, and that numerous 
important reforms then took place, to the extent, in one instance at 
least, of a grand organic change; will see what an ample field is pre- 
sented to the writer who comments upon great events in a powerful 
manner, who belongs to the party cf the mouvement, and whose satire is 
trenchant as the sharpest sword fabricated from the purest steel. It 
is but the simplest justice to Mr Fonblanque, to say, that he has 
made every thing of his matter, that we can conceive it possible for 
any man to have done. During the ten years specified, his pen threw 
off a great number of articles, of a various character, —now witty and 
satirical, now eloquent with indignation, —which no one can read 
without being impressed as deeply with the extent and profundity of 
his intellect, as with the sincerity of his attachment to the cause of 
human progress. 

Mr Fonblanque belongs to the class of philosophic English radicals, 
whose labors have done so much towards bringing about a better state 
of things in Great Britain, by exposing the absurdities of what is called 
—facetiously, we must suppose, out of respect to human sagacity— 
the British Constitution, and pointing out the manifold abuses which 
are perpetrated under it. This class of men embraces many varieties, 
and though they are —as is almost invariably the case with the friends 
of freedom — bound loosely together, and on some points of importance 
hoid very different opinions; yet they have the same object in view, 
namely, the destruction of error, through which they hope to elevate 
the masses of their countrymen to a high place in the scale of being. 
Our author ranks high in this order of nature’s nobility, and we are 
inclined to award to him the first place in its ranks. His spirit is large 
and catholic, his views are broad and comprehensive, and his faith in 
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the people and love for their cause, of the most steadfast character. 
He commenced his labors at a time when it was no trifling thing to be 
a bold advocate of freedom and justice, and an uncompromising enemy 
of power and wrong. When the first article in these interesting 
volumes Was written, to use his own words, ‘ The Tory party was com- 
pact, and apparently unshaken in power, even towards the end of the 
Liverpool Administration; the Test Acts were unrepealed; the Cath- 
olics were excluded from the Legislature; slavery existed in our 
colonies; the prestige of the law was unbroken, and the sanguinary 
character of the criminal code unmitigated; the corporations were 
sinks of corruption; a few individuals nominated nearly half the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, and a Parliamentary Reformer was 
in common acceptation another word fora visionary.” Those who 
read this, and who contrast the England that then was, with the Eng- 
land that now is, — who know that toryism is so near extinction as to 
have assumed anew name, in order that it may breathe yet awhile 
longer, its former appellation being too odious for people to rally un- 
der; that the ‘est Acts were repealed even under a tory administra- 
tion; that the Catholic disabilities were removed by the same admin- 
istration; that slavery has long been abolished in the British colonies: 
that the English criminal code has been greatly meliorated, and nu- 
merous statutes written in blood, repealed; that municipal reform 
has been largely effected; that the sway of the landed interest in 
the House of Commons has been greatly decreased, by the passage 
of the Reform Bill; that the visionary is now sought in the party which 
opposes progress; and that the British protective system has been 
broken into by an administration headed by the very man who oppos- 
ed, in former years, each and all of the reforms named, and who has 
now announced his intention of throwing overboard even the Corn 

Laws themselves; — those who know these things, will be able to 

form some idea of the extent and the value of the labors of Mr 

Fonblanque, and similar men. By a fearless and decisive use of 
the press, they have effected a great revolution, broken down one of 
the proudest of oligarchies, and done much towards throwing the 

vast weight of their great country on the side of humanity, in that 

‘war of opinion’ which is going on over the earth, and which, though 

no blood is spilt in it, is working changes, both of a political and a 

social character, such as must renew the life of the world. 

We will say no more, by way of introduction, but proceed to our 
object in preparing this article; which is, to give our readers an oppor- 
tunity of judging of Mr Fonblanque’s manner of treating important 
subjects, and of his style as a writer. 

Our author has much to say of the House of Lords, whose opposi- 
tion to liberal ideas, is both natural and consistent. He never shines 
more, than when exposing the absurdity involved in the existence of 
that body of hereditary legislators. On one occasion, he says: — 


‘Acchild treats its doll as a living creature, dandles and fondles it, gives it the 
air, dresses and undresses it, and puts it to bed. Some unlucky day it espies a 
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little of the bran oozing out of its valued form; curiosity is set at work —how js 
it made, is the question — research begins — the opening in the seam of the pup- 
pet is incre ised, the stuffing pours out, and the plump and specious form of the 
doll is reduced to a trumpery piece of sewn leather, turned inside out, and cast with 
contempt away. Our grand State Puppet has been provoking this process of jn- 
vestigation; it has been letting its bran out, and the minds even of the little children 
of s vciety have been set to work to see whether there is anything better in it. 
The stuffing of self-interest has escaped in a most unequivocal way, and the idea 
occurs to the simplest understanding, that by that substance only it is shaped. It 
is then seen that this boasted body, the Hereditary Legislature, is entirely insulat- 
ed in power, and free even froin the shadow of responsibility. The Commonsare 
in some slight degree responsible to the people, and the name, the mere name, the 
name still, of responsibility, hangs over the servants of the Crown, the King’s 
Ministers: but the Lords are untroubled with responsibility in substance, shadow, 
orname. They have power on the most golden terms, power without the neces- 
sity of qualification for the use, or responsibility for the abuse of it. Such a 
body, standing alone as it does, answerable in no quarter for its conduct, not only 
unrestrained by any substantial check, but not even reminded of its possible falli- 
bility by any nominal one, must, according to the nature of things, prefer its own 
interests when occasions arise, with an audacity and contemptuous disregard to 
the sentiment of society, which can be hazarded in no other branch of the state. 
[ts members are independent of the people, and independent of the King, who can 
make but not unmake them; and consequently they can at pleasure set both the 
people and the King at defiance. Nor can this surprise us: if we confer power 
without responsibility, we cannot be astonished to see it exercised without justice. 
Despots, little and great, many and few, will of course consult their own pleasure, 
and sometimes that pleasure happens to be good, sometimes bad; the good and the 
bad are matter of chance, from which hap-hazard work a wisely constituted govern- 
ment rescues society. When their individual interests are not concerned, it is the 
nature of men to be just; but our House of Lords, our Peers, are deeply inter- 
ested in the perpetuity of most of the abuses which the people are interested in 
abating. Many men there undoubtedly are among them, proof against narrow sin- 
ister influences, who pursue the good of their fellow-creatures as their sole object, 
und earn in the respect and love of mankind their meet reward: such, however, 
are those superior natures — the moral like the physical perfections — whose num- 
ber in every class, we know from experience to be extremely small. We may 
calculate on their presence, not on their preponderance. In such an assembly as 
the House of Lords their virtue does much honor to humanity, but it serves in no 
degree as a corrective to the principle of that Chamber’s organization, incurably 
vicious. Wesay incurably vicious, for, beginning with the absurdity of assum- 
ing a certain number of men qualified by birth to discharge duties requiring rath- 
er more intellect and as much study and practice as chemistry or mechanics, — 
beginning, we repeat with this absurdity, there is none at which we can stop. If 
we allow the accident of birth to give the qualification, death alone can consist- 
ently take itaway. When we look at the individuals, they do not in any degree 
shake our faith in the abstract reasoning on the constitution of this Assembly. 
The Duke of Wellington, who shines in Corn Amendments, is not an hereditary 
legislator indeed; he was created a legislator; and why? — because he was skilled 
in legislation? No, because he was skilled in something else — fighting. Why, 
pursuing the same principle, may not a man be raised to a place in the College of 
Surgeons, because he has distinguished himself asa painter or poet? There is 
this difference, indeed, that we should be under no necessity of employing the 
royally-made surgeon, while the royally-made legislator will legislate for us, 
whether we like it or not. In respect of his late escapade, almost everybody ac- 
quits the Duke of Wellington of any unfair play, and the whole mass of error 
ind absurdity and mischief is laid to the account of his Grace’s head, which would 
seem of a bomb-proof structure —a sort of block-house — admirable, no doubt, 
for resisting shot and shell on the field of battle, but rather too impenetrable for 
the purposes of reasonin the Senate. And this man isa legislator, and privileged 
to beget a line of legislators of a capacity in all probability more doubtful than his 
own! So much for wisdom. Thenin the Duke, who has married an elderly 
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lady of great fortune for love, we have the living evidence of that disdain of vik 

sordid, pecuniary interest, which may be expected in men of this noble class' 
Without meaning anything unkind to the Duke, we must say that we wish, from 
the bottom of our hearts, that a liberal Ear! of high poetical influence had married 
the rich elderly lady, instead of wedding himself to the Corn Amendment. Per- 
haps it would have been the same thing to his Lordship, and certainly better for 
the country. We would, in truth, much rather find the whole House in rich, 
crummy widows, than let them meddle with our bread. The wisest thing that the 
Commons could do, would be to send up to the Lords, with the next year’s Corn 
Bill, a vote of rich widows to the holders of mortgaged or impoverished estates.’ 
— vol. i, pp- 36 — 40. 


The above was written in 1827. The following appeared in 1881, 
after the rejection of the Reform Bill by the Lords. It is a good spec 
imen of the manner in which the subject was handled by the higher 
order of Reformers connected with the press, and forcibly revives our 
recollections of those spirited times, when all England was in an up- 
roar, and when revolution seemed inevitable, because an unwise 
aristocracy clung tenaciously to the powers which had been usurped 
by their ancestors : — 


‘A hundred thousand men, assembled at Birmingham, have held up their hands 
in token that should Reform be denied, they will refuse the payment of taxes 
This resolution obviously made a strong impression on the minds of the Peers. It 
was a manifestation of purpose out of the course of Lordly observation. The 
resolution of a hundred thousand men is not to be collected in Bond street or St. 
James’s street, and Lord Wharncliffe would not have found it ina shop. Th 
idea of a hundred thousand hands held up in expression of a resolution, is fearful- 
ly suggestive of the hundred-thousand power to support it. These are the hands, 
too, that fight with the heat of the furnace, and make yielding as wax the iron 
that is the tyrant’s argument and reliance. But these are not all — Birmingham, 
with all its might, is but a part, and a small part, of this united people. Its voice 
is but a breathing of the common spirit. Its language is but a sample of the gen- 
eralsentiment. Itis almost piteous to see how men, whose world is Bond street 
and St. James’s street (whose Dionysius’s ear is a fashionable shop), propose to 
deal with such awful warnings. They prate of capital felonies and treason, and 
Lord Eldon reproaches the Law Officers of the Crown for not having prosecuted 
the multitude, who, by holding up their hands, assented to the resolution for the 
resistance of taxation. ‘Give mea quart bottle,’”’ said the madman at Niagara, 
“and I will draw off, and cork up, this noisy water! — what is it but a collection 
of drops?”’, A hundred thousand traitors would, indeed, make a State Trial — 
that is, a trial of the State, that would be pretty conclusive. The alacrity with 
which Lord Eldon sprung up to preach the rigors of the law, is characteristic 
of the man — instinct with mischief, and who is sure to be called into activity by 
any opportunity of injury or vexation to society. 

It is a grand principle of the Constitution that representation is essential to tax- 
ation, and the confessed rottenness of the representation vitiates the authority. 
Though warranted by the letter of constitutional law, we would not break the 
bands of obedience so long as there is a prospect of obtaining the desired end by 
more safe and tranquil means: but if that prospect be closed, the people know 
their course, and will take it with the courage and constancy that wait upon for- 
bearance nobly exercised and cruelly exhausted. 

Since the tyranny of the Stuarts, hasit ever been pretended that Hampden’s 
resistance of taxation was an unconstitutional extremity? The pliant Judges, 
sure foes of liberty in all times, decided that the resistance was illegal; but did 
their arbitrary sentence decide the question, and has not the judgment of the world 
reversed the decree, and affirmed the illegality of the exaction, and the constitu- 
tional right and patriotic virtue of Hampden’s resistance? The taxation Hampden 
resisted, was the unauthorised taxation of the Crown; the taxation the people o/ 
Birmingham threaten to resist, is the unauthorised taxation of Parliament. Hamp- 
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dens in our time would be visited with the denunciation of Lord Eldon; and Lord 
Eldon in the time of Charles, would have largely contributed to the destruction of 
the Monarch and the Monarchy. ‘The error which we are endeavoring to correct 
us to the character of resistance of taxation, in the event of the denial of Reform, 
has been greedily seized upon by our antagonists, who say that a power is arroga- 
ted above the law, and mutter of rebellion. We reply that all turns upon the 
authority of the law, and that a distinction may as properly be taken in the nine- 
teenth century between acts of parliament and law, as in the seventeenth between 
commands of the Crown and law. Had not the people of Paris risen against the 
ordinances of July, 1830, those ordinances would have passed for law, and the dis- 
satisfied would have been stigmatised and punished as rebels, but the French dis- 
criminated between the commands of ar. established power, and its authority to 
issue them. They arrogated no power above the law, when they resisted the 
proclamations; and, were Reform hopeless, the people of England would arrogate 
no power above the law, in resisting taxation without representation. 

The House of Commons would, indeed, arrogate a power above the law of the 
Constitution, and the source of its own authority, if, without purging itself of its 
corruptions, and restoring its representative character, it attempted to impose taxes. 
The people, in resisting such an usurpation, would act according to the letter and 
spirit of the Constitutional principle. The revolution is said, with much pretence 
of terror by our adversaries, to have commenced; but it began not with the meas- 
ure of Reform, but with the usurpation of Boroughmongery; it was then that the 
provisions of the Constitution were set aside, and the authority of Parliament viti- 
ated, and the rights of the people spurned, when individuals, by corruptions of the 
purse, and in violation of the laws, possessed themselves of the legislative power 
without the legislative warrant of representation. 

Then it was that Constitutional securities were flung down, and the people giv- 
en upto plunder. Thenit was, that the furtive Aristocratic Revolution had place, 
rendering up the many to the pillage of the few. What is miscalled Revolution, 
is Restitution —it is the stripping of the thief, which the knave calls robbery. 

It were a grievous error for the people to mistake the last stand upon their rights 
for the occupation of a ground beyond them. The resistance of taxation is not 
an expedient to be preferred; but it is one to which the nation may be compelled, 
if the reformation of the Commons be not presently accomplished.’ — vol. ii, pp. 
129 — 133 

When, in the Long Parliament, it was proposed to commit the right- 
reverend bishops to the Tower, because the commons held they had 
been guilty of an act of outrageous impertinence, a member suggested 
that the fitter place for their imprisonment, was Bedlam. The Lords, in 
"32, came to their senses, or they might have been sent to a hospital 
for the mentally-afflicted. ‘They made a rather undignified retreat from 
their factious position, and passed the Reform Bill, which was a pow- 
erful blow towards their own prostration. 

Our next extract is from an article headed the ‘ Progress of Civili- 


zation,’ which is done in our author’s cleverest manner: — 


* The Times refers to a proclamation of the Turkish Government, as furnishing 
evidence of its barbarous absurdities. We cannot say that it struck us in this 
light; on the contrary, on reading it, we were rather filled with admiration at the 
legitimate style of the document, which closely resembles in substance, though 
not perhaps in form, those which we are accustomed to see proceeding from the 
most christian and civilized cabinets of Europe. The only inferiority which we 
remark is in the phrasing; in other respects it is shaped according to the common 
scheme of such papers, and seasoned with an abundance of that cant which would 
give us to hope that the Sultan is going to cut his people’s throats with some de- 
gree of good breeding, after the manner of the most approved continental models. 

‘The traveller in a strange land, when he saw a gibbet, congratulated himself on 
being in a civilized country; and when we meet with hypocrisy and falsehood in 
the State Paper of a barbarous and despotic power, we consider them as infallible 
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indications of a right royal progress in cabinet refinement and the business of 
kingcraft. In the social system all things improve together; and as the people 
make advances towards intelligence, their masters become accomplished in knavery. 
In a rude state the despot strikes, but speaks not, and hears not. Butashis sub- 

ects acquire notions that they have a property in their own heads, he finds it ex- 
pedient to give a color to violence, and, like Iago, is compelled to adduce reasons 

for murder. In proportion to the civilization of its people, a good government 

may deal frankly and openly with them; in proportion to the advancing intelli- 

gence of its people, a bad one must deal craftily and falsely with them. It is with 

nations as with children; when they are in their infancy, void of moral force, the 

father may whip them when they disobey his commands, simply because it is his 

will; but as they grow in intelligence, he tells them that they must not do so and 

so, which happen to be disagreeable to himself, because God won't love them if 

they do, and he must therefore scourge them for the good of their precious little 

souls. When we see a despot ceasing to repose on his will, and taking shelter . 
under cant and hypocrisy, we should in most cases be inclined to infer that his 

people are beginning to grow in moral force, and that he feels it. The consequence 

is, that both parties improve together; as the people become more rational, the 

prince becomes more princely, — more like the standard Sovereigns, — and _ his 

government is conducted with all the machinery of falsehood which marks the 

politer powers. The symptoms, however, in the particular instance under con- 

sideration, may be fallacious. A desire to be in the European or Holy Alliance 

fashion, may alone have induced the Sultan to adopt cant, justas the King of 

Yachataboo crowns his most naked but most royal person with a gold-laced hat, 

not because the prejudices of his island demand this covering, but because when 

graced with it, he most potently believes that he exactly resembles those distant 

sovereigns of mighty powers of mischief, whom it is his pride to imitate. From 

whatever cause it arises, certain it is, that in the Proclamation before us, we observe 

a striking general similitude to the scheme of legitimate manifestoes. 

There is some difference in the degree of energy in the measures, but the plan of 
operation and justification is generally similar. The Sultan is disgusted with the 
freedom of conversation in Constantinople, just, we may suppose, as William 
Pitt was displeased with the freedom of conversation in London some years ago: 
the Proclamation is therefore a kind of Gagging Act, and in it the Lord Vicegerent 
urges those topics which are always enforced in State documents. He says, in 
substance, that what pleases him pleases God, and that what displeases him dis- 
pleases God; and he proposes to cut off men’s heads, and to throw women into 
the sea, for no other purpose but to conform to the divine pleasure. ‘The Times 
designates these things as barbarous absurdities, using the word barbarous in the 
sense opposed to civilized— not in that of inhuman: we differ with it; we regard 
them as right legitimate arguments; and, with a few changes of names, the Pro- 
clamation in question might have been read a few years ago as a Lord Sidmouth’s 
or Castlereagh’s harangue in Parliament, or as a Speech from the ‘Throne, on the 
suppression of the Liberty of the Press.’ — vol. i, pp. 45 — 48. 





[Here follows a parallel between the ‘ Proclamation’ and a sup- 
posed ‘Speech’ of Lord Eldon in favor of an act against seditious 
libels, which we are reluctantly compelled to omit. The article itself 
proceeds. ] 


‘To pursue the parallel would be fatiguing to the reader. Enough has been 
done to show the general similarity of scheme. ‘To be sure, the Sultan is rather 
drastic in his discipline. But after all, perhaps, it is nota greater cruelty to take 1 
aman’slife in Turkey, than to take his property and liberty in England. The 
loss of his head to a free speaker, in a semi-barbarous country, may be a punish- 
ment about equivalent to the loss of his property, and the privation of his liberty, 
toa saucy writer in a highly civilized one. ‘ The Manslayer’s’’ measures are . 
what would be termed by Treasury Prints vigorous; his style is what would be t} i 
critically called tranchant. ‘There is a careless ease in the sentence in which he 
strangles the women and flings them into the sea, which is eminently characteris- 
tie of an off-hand manner of man. 
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‘*‘ Henceforth let all busy themselves with their own affairs; let them live quiet- 
ly: let them never cease to address to Heaven prayers for length of days to him 
who is the shadow of God upon earth, and whose munificence daily binds his sub- 
jects with new blessings; extending protection peculiarly to the feeble and the poor. 
[t is thus they will show themselves grateful for the tranquillity which they enjoy, 
ind for the bread which they eat, under the shade of the protection of the Subling 
Porte. But let every one be apprised, that, after this day, they mustcease to 
spread any false rumor, which may excite disturbance, to interfere in matters 
which do not concern them, and thus to encounter, in this world and the next, 
the wrath and chastisement of God. 

“ If they pay no regard to this warning, and trangress it, woe be to the guilty, 
whoever they be, men or women; they shall be laid hold of, and the men shall be 
instantly punished, in the places where they are found, as an example to others. 
As to the women, they shall be strangled and thrown into the sea.” 

Gulliver remarked, that the King of Lilliput, who was, we all know, the very 
pattern of an accomplished prince, never commenced any extraordinarily bloody 
massacre of his people without expatiating on his clemency, and insisting on their 
happiness in living under a monarch mild and compassionate to a foible. This is 
the custom too of European Potentates, a dissertation on mercy and forbearance 
being the sure forerunner of an approaching tragedy. ‘The Sultan has adopted this 
formula. Like the Legitimates too, he has not failed to identify his cause with 
religion, and has made a most efficient use of the Deity, by placing him in the 
very front of the battle. If the people disobey him, ‘‘ they revolt against the 
commands of God himself.’ If they speak ill of his Government, “ they circu- 
late lies among crowds and gossips, void, like themselves, of all due sense of 
religion.”’ 

It is the established custom of Princes, and indeed of many other devout per- 
sons, to interpret all the good that befalls them as the unequivocal manifestation 
of the Divine favor, while misfortunes are either set down to the very large ac- 
count of “ inscrutable purposes,” or are argued to be chastenings bestowed in love, 
not in anger, out of which future good isto come. Mendez Pinto, the renowned 
voyager, when he was successful in his piracies, always regarded it as a sure and 
comfortable sign of the divine favor; but when he missed the booty, or miscarried 
in his schemes, he only piously came to the conclusion, that * the ways of Provi- 
dence are dark and intricate, puzzled in mazes, and perplexed with errors,”’ never 
disturbing himself with a suspicion that piracy might possibly be disapproved of 
by Heaven. Our Sultan interprets good and bad fortune like other Princes, and 
like the aforesaid type of liars, Mendez Pinto. —“ Those who were the promoters 
of all disorders, and who merited death in the eyes of God and man, have receiv- 
ed the punishment due to their crimes. These evident marks of the protection which 
Divine Providence extends to the Sublime Porte,” dc. — We see what the fine crop 
of subjects for the executioner indicates; but shortly after, when his Highness 
speaks of a calamity, the conflagration, we find “ it was nothing else than a Visi- 
tation of God,” by no means applying to the Sultan, but intended for the especial 
correction of his unruly subjects. He never for an instant suspects that Heaven 
can mean any sign of displeasure for him. Like other accomplished Princes, he 
argues, “ what good befalls us is meant as an express mark of favor to me, what 
ill befalls us is intended as a mark of displeasure to my misbegotten subjects.” — 
These are all signs of considerable progress in the language of Legitimacy, and if 
his highness perseveres, we predict that he will attain to a proficiency in cant which 
will qualify him for a place in the Holy Alliance. He is a Mahometan, to be sure; 
but what of that, if he be a hypocrite? He will make, we foresee, a very pretty 
Prince.’ — vol. i, pp. 51 — 54. 


The inconsistency of the English Church, to be found in the wealth 
of its dignitaries, is too obvious a theme for satirical remark, not to 
attract the attention of every man capable of exposing it; and we may 
be sure that it has come in foran especial degree of Mr Fonblanque’s 
animadversion. Many of his happiest pieces are devoted to the sub- 
ject. Here is one, which is aptly headed, ‘ the Wealth of the Church 
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explained’: — ¢ Our known zeal for the Church will not permit us to 
remain silent on some severe observations of Bentham on the wealth 
acquired by the Clergy, in apparent contempt or defiance of the scrip- 
tural maxim that “ it were easier for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
The fault insinuated, if we are not egregiously mistaken, is, in fact, 
the sublimest virtue of our Priests. Considering the great danger of 
wealth, they zealously strive to strip the people of so grievous an im- 
pediment to the salvation of souls. In performing this meritorious 
service, they of course sacrifice themselves; but in this there is no 
kind of inconsistency. It is their heroism to suck the poison out of 
our pockets, — to save us, and perish! The public purpose and the 

personal practice of men may obviously be in complete opposition, 
without any kind of inconsistency. The intention of soldiers is to 

protect us from violence; but for this very end the soldier himself falls 

by the sword. ‘The physician is of all men the least careful of his 

health. Oran apter but homelier illustration — the Clerk at the White 

Horse Cellar or Golden Cross puts the whole world in train to travel, 

he individually being perhaps the most stationary person in London. 
Just so it is with our Reverend Clerks; they expedite us without ever 
stirring a step towards the same goal themselves. For this they sure- 

ly merit our gratitude rather than sarcasms. Whena Bishop dies 
worth 400,000/., we should regard him as the absorbent of a poison 
that would have swollen up ten men to a needle-cye impracticability. 
Here is a clear saving of nine souls out of ten. In Ireland there are 
whole populations whose cows, pigs, and potatoes are so carefully 

looked to by the Clergy, that they would march through the eye of a 
needle by generations a-breast; while in the Church there are camels 
in abundance a vast deal too corpulent to go through a bodkin, and 

which will find only one pair of gates wide enough for their bloated 

proportions. Still we repeat, the greater their merit. The mouse in 

the meal-cask, who lived so well as to grow too large to repass the hole, 

and who thus fattened himself into a prisoner, was merely a glutton- 

ous creature; but he would have deserved a far different,a divine 

character, had he devoured the meal to keep some fellow mice of 

safe size.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury having asserted that the limiting the 
income of Bishops to 4,500/. a-year, ‘ would oppose checks to the en- 
trance of competent persons into the Church,’ our satirist says, by way 
of comment, — ‘ As for the apprehension that competent persons would 
not enter the Church if its rewards were limited to 4,5001. a-year, we 
should like to know what the Archbishop of Canterbury would have 
thought of the Apostles, had he lived in their day. How he would 
have turned up his nose at persons of such conditions, and despaired of 
a Church supported by beings so humble, and destitute of all the 
worldly ornaments. 

‘In answer to an excellent speech by’ Lord Suffield, the Bishop of 
Bristol observed, that “ the evil of pluralities was not in the amount of 
the income of the person holding them.” In this opinion the Bishop 
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only presumes to differ from his Divine Master, who teaches that it is 
easier for the camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of Heaven. 

‘And these men aver that they do not preach one thing and practise 
another. Their state is one gaudy expression of contempt for the 
word of Christ. Their disbelief is set forth in their revenues. ‘We 
there see of what force are the divine precepts, when they would re- 
strain their cravings, and deny them “ the pomp and vanities of this 
wicked world” — the purple and the palaces, and all the allurements 
of luxury, wealth, and power, which cause the “ competent” sprigs of 
nobility to enter the Church. Such is the confessed holy vocation to 
the Established Church! The money-changers have repossessed the 
Temple; the chink of turning the penny is the summons of the votary. 
The crown of thorns, or of glory, would have no noble aspirants; for 
a “competent” priesthood, the crown of gold must be offered, — the 
mitre which would fit the godhead of Mammon himself, and circle his 
vast avarice. Dives was cast out of his time. Had he lived in our 
day, he would have been accepted by the Church as a “ competent” 
person, and might have become a Bishop, and sat in the House of 
Lords, instead of passing his time in Tartarus. Lazarus was best off 
in hisage. Had he lived among us, a Clerical Magistrate would have 
committed him to the tread-mill, as an incorrigible rogue and reprobate, 
who had no settled habitation, and could not give a good account of 
himself.’ 

And in another part of the same article, in reply to an observation 
of the Quarterly, that the gravamen of the charge lies in the fact that 
St. Peter and St. Paul had neither livings nor tithes, he says: —‘ No 
such thing. Here does not lie the gravamen of the charge. The 
gravamen of the charge against the wealth of the Church is, that 
wealth is repeatedly and emphatically condemned as an impediment 
to salvation by the founder of Christianity; and we ask how the large 
pecuniary rewards of the Clergy can consist with belief in the divine 
lessons on this head? Mahomet forbad wine, and what would have 
been thought of the faith of his priests, and their reverence for his 
doctrines, had each step in their preferment been attended with an 
increased allowance of liquor? 

Elsewhere, when speaking of the Bishops, he says: —‘ Doctor Paris 
somewhere observes, that the originals of the cabbage and cauliflower 
are not to be recognized in uncultivated nature. A Bishop of the 
present age has no more likeness to a Bishop of the New Testament 
and the Primitive Church, than a cauliflower or a red cabbage is like 
any spontaneous production of the field. It has taken 1800 years to 
bring Bishops to their present figure. The horticulturists can show 
nothing like it in the aggrandisement of gooseberries. The cultivation 
is simple enough, too — hot-housing, and the manure of Mammon.’ 

The following observations on ‘ Church Reform as it should be,’ we 
may well suppose, were not very palatable to the magnates of the estab- 
lishment. ‘It is easy to prove,’ says our author, ‘ that the Clergy must 
be the most greedy men on the face of the earth, as they not only cling 
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to their possessions in defiance of the public disgust, but in contempt 
of the gospel which they profess to teach. Vast indeed must be their 
covetousness, or how could it overcome their reverence for the pre- 
cepts of their Master? Just in proportion as we give them credit for 
faith, we must impute avarice to them beyond the control of modesty, or 
religion; for how else could it be, that believing in the divine warmings 
against riches, they can yet consent to be rich ? What would be 
thought of the Mahomedan Priest who should be seen staggering about, 
heavy with wine? One of two things: either that he was no believer 
in the word of the Prophet, or else that his love of the grape exceeded 
his fear of Tartarus, and reverence for the ordinances of his Deity. 
Supposing our Clergy to be believers, we must suppose them ravenous 
of lucre past all power of restraining their desires; for do we not see 
that the rewards of the Church are the riches pronounced by divine 
authority the bane of souls? Yet Lord Grey asserts that Church Re- 
form should proceed from the Church, and from the head of the Church, 
possessed as it is of the devil of Mammon. This is as if it were pro- 
pounded that the reform of tippling should proceed from the gin-drink- 
ers. It is forgotten that the Priests, whose pouches are stuffed with 
gold, have, according to scripture truths, necessarily had their souls 
corrupted, so as to incapacitate for a religious purification. Church 
reform ought to proceed from the poor curates, who are yet in the gra- 
cious state of poverty; and Church property according to the principles 
of religion, should be settled on a plan the very upposite to the exist- 
ing system; that is to say, every step in the Priest’s promotion should 
take from him some of that wealth which places souls in jeopardy, and 
an Archbishop should tower and taper up to fifty pounds a year. ‘This 
scheme would be in accordance with the maxims of Christianity, and 
show a sincere belief in the soul-destroying tendency of wealth which 
the scripture teaches. The young Priests should be at the base of the 
pyramid of promotion, and receive the largest salaries; and, as they 
prove their worth, they should be invited to renounce some of the 
filthy lucre, and take a higher step with a narrower income; and thus 
they should rise, abandoning the goods of this earth, as they advance 
inthe holy-denying profession. In this case it would be prudent to 
withdraw the Nolo Episcopari. As for translations, they should be 
from poor Bishoprics to poorer. ‘I'o give the opportunity for this sign 
of grace, some of the Bishoprics should be as high as a hundred pounds 
ayear, but the Archbishoprics should by no means exceed fifty pounds. 
Pluralities of employment might be allowed, after the exalted example 
ofthe Apostles. A Bishop might turn his hand to any reputable em- 
ployment. He should not be a jockey, or a coachman, or a hunts- 
man, or a toad-eater; — but we need not apprehend unbecoming pur- 
suits; for he would not be a Bishop if his desires were for any of those 
things which are the motives for baseness.’ 

The celebrated Bishop of Exeter having complained that a certain 
church-reforming bill, ‘ proposed to make Bishops serve without their 
consent ’—‘to force the Bishop of A to be Bishop of B also, whether 
he would or not,’ — Mr Fonblanque comforts the clergy, as follows: 
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‘ This is nothing more than impressment, against which practice the Bisho 
have never, that we remember, raised their meek voices. Whena poor feilow in 
a blue jacket complains of having been knocked down, deprived of his liberty, and 
thrust on board a King’s ship, he is told that the glory of serving his King and 
country should reconcile him to the little hardships of a forced service. The 
Bishops, who, to the glory of serving their King and country, add the glory of sery- 
ing God, will surely not grumble at a compulsion so much milder in its mode, 
They are not to be knocked down; they are not to be made to serve for less 
than they could earn if left free; they are not to be separated from their frends 
for an indefinite period; their Sees will not be so stormy and perilous as the sailor's 
seas. Surely the pious Bishops will do for the love of Heaven, what every blue 
jacket must do for the honor of arms. ‘The impressment of divines has always 
been a favorite project of ours; and if, after the reduction of Bishoprics to 4,000). 
a-year, qualified persons cannot, as the Archbishop of Canterbury alleges, be 
tempted to take holy orders, here is a mode of manning the Church. Press-gangs 
must be employed at Oxford and Cambridge to knock down able-bodied divines, 
and force them to serve in pulpits, on pain of death for desertion, or of flogging 
for neglect of duty. It is hard indeed if we cannot get for Heaven what is got 
for war. . 

Our Right Reverend Father of Exeter is mightily anxious for the conversion of 
Catholics. Shall we confide to him an infallible recipe? Let the Protestant Chureh 
make over its revenues to the Catholic priests, and see how they will extinguish 
the zeal of the Priesthood, and destroy their efficiency and influence over their 
flocks. ‘This is the way to turn the shepherd into the wolf.’ — vol. ii, pp. 357—358. 


Lord Grey having bestowed a stall at St. Paul’s, upon his brother, 
the Bishop of Hereford, our author has, in consequence, something to 
say on the subject of the dignity of the Church: 


* Now in what other profession is there such devotion to pelf as in this — the pro- 
fession of the religion which so strongly condemns pelf? In the army there are 
steps of promotion which actually diminish emoluments. A Lieutenant-Colonel 
in command is better paid than a General on half pay; but the Lieutenant-Colonel 
is content to take the rank, and for its honor to relinquish the better pay. There 
are Governorships, too, which cannot be held by Generals of the higher rank; and 
men take the promotion, and for it forego the state and emoluments of the com- 
mands without amurmur. So it is not with the State soldiers of Christ, who must 
have pelf for every step of promotion and accession of dignity. 

In the profession of the Law, too, the practice at the Bar is, in most cases, more 
lucrative than the Judgeship, to which a successful advocate is raised; but the 
honor is reckoned more than equivalent to the difference in income. Not so in the 
Church. All there is weighed in hard money. Honor is not received as an equiv- 
alent; on the contrary, more pay is required for the support of it. A General 
Officer may live in a garret without losing respect; a Judge may inhabit a nut-shell 
in Bloomsbury, and drive to Court in his cabriolet; but the dignity of a Bishop can- 
not be without a palace, and carriages and horses, and servants in purple, and him- 
self in fine linen. 

There was the sad case of the Bishop of Hereford, passing poor with something 
more than two thousand pounds a-year— that is, not having more than should 
suffice for the wishes of any reasonable man. What a case of distress! How could 
he support his dignity? While in this pickle—while waiting for the promised 
stall (a stall not of the stable in which Jesus lay), he must have been without a 
dignity! Ie had cauliflower wig, apron, shovel hat, purple and fine linen, but not 
a dignity, for he had not money enough to keep it up, and therefore was the stall 
promised him. But at last the stall was given, and then the dignity was set up. 
Now, the Bishop was the same man before and after he was stalled, and we should 
like to know in what the maintenance of the dignity appeared? Was the dignity 
incarnated in two new footmen, with floured heads, purple liveries, and copper- 
headed canes? or ina pair of sleek and prancing coach-horses? or was it built and 
painted blue in Longacre ? or worked into tureens and butter-boats at Rundell’s! 
or made into chairs, tables, carpets, and hangings, at the upholsterer’s? We wish to 
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know the manifestation of the thing. Bel’s divinity was manifested by eating much 
meat. Dignity isa great consumer — requires a vast deal for its keep; but of what, 
3 our question ? Itis easily answered. The Bishop of Hereford has only to say 
what he has had since his stall which he had not before he held his stall, and we 
know in what his dignity consists to a tittle. Has he new-furnished his palace ? 
why, then, it isin upholstery. Has he bought plate ? it is in spoons and forks. 
Has he engaged more servants ? it is in John Dobson and Thomas Stokes. We 
have here the easiest possible case for the detection of a dignity. The Bishop 
could not maintain it upon the revenues of the See, and the addition of the stall 
enabled him to support it; therefore the answer to the question — How do you ex- 
vend the emoluments of the stall ?— gives the dignity?’ — vol. ii, pp- 381 — 383. 


One more extract, respecting the Church, and we will leave that 
exemplary body. It is from an article entitled ‘The Irish Church,’ 
and was written in 1835, when the question of abating that glaring 
nuisance, was under discussion: 


‘ The last attention to a feasted Esquimaux who can swallow no more, is to lay 
him on his back, and to coil a long strip of blubber into his mouth, til! it is quite 
filled, and then to cut off the superfluous fat close to his lips. With this full 
measure the Esquimaux is content, for he is not an ecclesiastical body, and his 
friends do not ery out that he is starved because the surplus blubber is cut off, and 
appropriated to some empty stomach. 

The case of the Esquimaux is the case of the Irish Church: it lies supine, full 
of fat things, and there isa superfluity which the Ministry is for cutting off smooth 
to the lips, but its champions raise a cry of spoliation and famine. 

As we have before remarked, we never hear the clamor of Church Robbery 
without being reminded of an anecdote of Sheridan. An acquaintance, who had 
ason not exactly in the repute of him in Terence, of whom all men said all good 
things, meeting the wit, asked him, “ Have you heard of my son’s robbery ?”’ 
“No,” replied Sheridan, “I have not heard of your son’s robbery — and do pray 
tell me who it is that he has robbed.’’ The cry of Church Robbery invites as ugly 
a question, where an establishment of one faith draws its support from the people 
of another. 

The question at present in debate is simply whether Lazarus shall have the 
crumbs which fall from the table of established Dives. It is merely a question of 
the shaking of the table-cloth — no one proposes to give away a dish or a seat, but 
only just to allow morality the benefit of the broken bread. Dives pronounces 
this flat robbery, says that he has a maw for every morsel, and that if a cru:nb of 
his abundance be abridged, he shall be brought to beggary. And here we may 
observe, by the bye, that future etymologists, noting how our Dignitaries of the 
Church cling to riches, and delight in purple and fine linen, may easily fall into 
the blunder of supposing that our Divines derived their name from Dives, and were 
the elect representatives of the pomps and vanities of riches. 

The sinecure character of the Irish Establishment, and its gilding, have a kind 
of consistency, looking upon it merely as a sign—a sign of ascendency. As we 
pass along the streets we see signs of golden boots and golden canisters, and such 
like, and they are always of a huge size, and serving no purpose of boot or canis- 
ter, or whatever they represent; and so it is with a golden Priesthood. It stands 
outasasign, but fulfils no purpose of the thing it represents. The Irish, who 
only see in it the sign of their yoke, have to pay extravagantly for the gilding, and 
this is the hardship. 

What is proposed for the abatement of this huge abuse ? — what is resisted as 
robbery, sacrilege, &c.? A measure just carrying the principle of justice feather- 
weight, and no more. The Virginius of Sheridan Knowles hears ‘a voice so 
fine, that nothing lives ’twixt it and silence.’’ This isa reform so fine, that no- 
thing lives *twixt it and the abuse. Yet, fine as it is, small as it is, it is consecra- 
ted by the spirit of justice, and is as acceptable to the long oppressed people of 


Ireland as drops of water are to the parched wretch in the desert.’ — vol. ili, pp. 
230 — 232. 


‘ . . 
Scattered through these volumes, are many articles of a miscellaneous 
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character, which are very readable, and from which we shall liberally 
quote. The first shall be on the formation of the Wellington Ministry, 
in 1828. There is much humor in it : 


‘Since we wrote the above observations respecting the Duke of Wellington's 
expected assumption of the Episcopal character, the following paragraph has ap- 
peared in the Herald : — f 

“Some alarm was excited in the Palace of the Archbishop of ( anterbury, at 
Lambeth, on Tuesday morning, about one o’clock, by the arrival of a dispateh 
from the Duke of Wellington, with the word ‘Immediate’ superscribed on the 
envelope. In consequence of this intimation, his Grace was awakened ; the Arch- 
bishop immediately arose, and read the dispatch. The rumors on this unusual ar- 
rival were various; but nothing has transpired from which any conjecture can be 
drawn as to the purport of the communication.” 

It is confidently rumored that the purport of the communication was this: His 
Grace of Wellington notified in the most friendly terms to his Grace of Canter- 
bury that the interests of the empire imperatively required that he, the Duke, 
should put himself at the head of the Protestant Church, and that it was therefore 
desired that his Grace of Canterbury should forthwith vacate his See, to allow of 
the necessary arrangements —his Grace of Canterbury taking in exchange the 
cannonical office of Master-General of the Ordnance. Anticipating a possible but 
frivolous objectipn, the Duke explained that though he was not in Holy Orders, 
he would put Kis appointment in General Orders, which was nearly the same 
thing, orders being orders all the world over, and the distinction one merely of 
quality and not of a substantive character. The Duke ended, it is reported, by 
declaring that the Archbishop’s exchange and his own consequent promotion vice 
Sutton should be gazetted next Tuesday, and read at the head of every regiment 
in his Majesty’s service. The Archbishop, we hear, is resigned to the necessity, 
for there is no disputing the will of a man at the head of the Army and the head 
of the State, and comforts himself, on the score of pride, tp on the pre- 
cedent of Mr Herries’s descent from the Exchequer to the Mint; and on the score 
of fitness for his new office, by Mr Goulburn’s appointment to the Finance De- 
partment. 

When this arrangement is completed, we understand that it is the intention of 
his Grace of Wellington to have some serious conversation with Lord Lyndhurst. 
There seems no reason why a Lawyer should be Chancellor. The delays of the 
Court have been along complaint; and the Duke observes that the rapidity of his 
motions and the decision of his character cannot be questioned, even by his enemies 
and detractors. Incase of the event at which we are glancing, the Duke will be 
his own Vice, and Mr Shadwell will be appointed to the command of a frigate.’— 
vol. i, pp. 1 16 — 148. 

The following, which is headed, ‘Some account of the Duke of 
Wellington, is unique. In a short introduction, Mr Fonblanque says, 
it‘ was written in ridicule of some very circumstantial and absurd 
accounts of the Duke of Wellington’s habits, which appeared in the 
newspapers upon his Grace’s accession to power in 1828." 

‘The Duke of Wellington generally rises at about eight. Before he gets out 
of bed, he commonly pulls off his night-cap, and while he is dressing he some- 
times whistles a tune, and occasionally damus his valet. The Duke of Welling- 
ton uses water in shaving, and lays on a greater quantity of lather than ordinary 
men. While shaving he chiefly breathes through his nose, with a view, as is con- 
ceived, of keeping the suds out of his mouth; and sometimes he blows out one 
cheek, sometimes the other, to present a better surface to the razor. When he is 
dressed he goes down to breakfast, and while descending the stairs he commonly 
takes occasion to blow his nose, which he does rather rapidly, following it up 
with three hasty wipes of his handkerkchief, which he instantly afterwards de- 
posites in his right-hand coat pocket. The Dnke of Wellington’s pockets are in 
the skirts of his coat, and the holes perpendicular. He wears false horizontal 
flaps, which have given the world an erroneous opinion of their position. The 
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Duke of Wellington drinks tea for breakfast, which he sweetens with white su- 
gar, and corrects with cream. He commonly stirs the fluid two or three times 
with a spoon before he raises it to his lips. The Duke of Wellington eats toast 
and butter, cold ham, tongue, fowls, beef, or eggs, and sometimes both meat and 
eggs; the eggs are generally those of the common domestic fowl}. During break- 
fast the Duke of Wellington has a newspaper either in his hand, or else on the 
table, or in his lap. The Duke of Wellington’s favorite paper is the Examiner. 
After breakfast the Duke of Wellington stretches himself out and yawns. He 
then pokes the fire and whistles. If there is no fire, he goes to the window and 
looks out. At about ten o’clock the General Post letters arrive. The Duke of 
Wellington seldom or never inspects the superscription, but at once breaks the 
seal and applies himself to the contents. The Duke of Wellington appears some- 
times displeasec with his correspondents, and says pshaw, in a clear, loud voice. 
About this time the Duke of Wellington retires for a few minutes, during which 
it is impossible to account for his motions with the desirable precision. Ateleven 
o'clock, if the weather is fine, the Duke’s horse is brought to the door. The 
Duke’s horse on these occasions is always saddled and bridled. The Duke’s horse 
is ordinarily the same white horse he rode at Waterloo, and which was eaten by 
the hounds at Strathfieldsaye. His hair is of a chesnut color. Before the Duke 
goes out, he has his hat and gloves brough: him by aservant. The Duke of Wel- 
lington always puts the hat on his head and the gloves on his hands. The Duke's 
daily manner of mounting his horse is the same that it was on the morning of the 
glorious battle of Waterloo. His Grace first takes the rein in his left hand, which 
he lays on the horse’s mane; he then puts his left foot in the stirrup, and with a 
spring brings his body up, and his right leg over the body of the animal by the 
way of the tail, and thus places himself in the saddle; he then drops his right foot 
into the stirrup, puts his horse to a walk, and seldom falls off, being an admirable 
equestrian. When acquaintances and friends salute the Duke in the streets, such 
is his affability that he either bows, touches his hat, or recognises their civility in 
some way or other. The Duke of Wellington very commonly says, * How are 
you”’—“ It’s a fine day ’’—‘ How d’ye do’* —and makes frequent and va- 
rious remarks on the weather, and the dust or the mud, as it may be. At twelve 
o'clock on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, the Duke’s Master comes to teach 
hin his Political Economy. The Duke makes wonderful progress in his studies, 
and his instructor is used pleasantly to observe, that “the Duke gets on like a 
house on fire.”’ At the Treasury the Duke of Wellington does nothing but think. 
He sits on a leathern library chair, with his heels and a good part of his legs on 
the table. When thus in profound thought, he very frequently closes his eyes for 
hours together, and makes an extraordinary and rather appalling nvise through 
hisnose. Such is the Duke of Wellington’s devotion to business, that he eats no 
luncheon. In the House of Lords the Duke’s manner of proceeding is this — he 
walks up to the fire-place, turns his back to it, separates the skirts of his coat, 
tossing them over the dexter and sinister arms, thrusts his hands in his breeches’ 
pockets, and so stands at ease. The characteristic of the Duke’s oratory is a brev- 
ity the next thing to silence. As brevity is the soul of wit, it may confidently be 
affirmed that in this quality Lord North and Sheridan were fools compared with 
him.’ — vol. i, pp. 160 — 163. 


The following article appears under the appropriate head of ‘ The 
way tokeep ’em.” It is the perfection of satire, and an application of 
the reductio ad absurdum, quite unrivalled. There is nothing better, 
even in the most sparkling pages of Sydney Smith: 

‘Mr Hume has moved a resolution, that ‘the ports should be open to corn at 
all times, and that the duty should be 15s. for this year, decreasing ls. for the 
next five years, until the duty reached !0s. a quarter, at which it would remain 
fixed. He would also give a bounty on the exportation of corn, when it should 
be cheap here, equal to the duty levied on its importation.” iret 

This is as sensible a plan as could be proposed, including the principle of pro- 
tection, which principle, as was observed by Mr Peel, is inconsistent with the 
reasoning with which Mr Hume prefaced his motion. Mr Hume doubtless aimed 
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iking that compromise between the wilfulness of the landowners and the ip- 
terests of the nation, which has been pretended by Ministers. Mr Peel remarked. 
that “« Mr Hume had overlooked all the political considerations connected with the 
question, which were wholly distinct from the question of price. It was the con. 
stitutional policy of the country to maintain the A ristocracy and Magistracy a8 ¢3- 
sential parts of the community.” + gate 

This is plain speaking. If, however, it be the constitutional policy of thiscoun. 
try to maintain the Aristocracy and Magistracy, it is also the policy of this coun. 
try to maintain them in the manner least onerous or detrimental to itself. The 
end being avowed and agreed on, the directest means will be the best, and it wij 
be wiser to vote a yearly supply in pounds, shillings, and pence, for the mainte. 
nance of the Aristocracy and Magistracy of these realms, than to keep them by 
means of a tax on bread, which cramps the industry of the country. Let the 
Aristocracy and Magistracy take their place in the estimates with the Army and 
Navy ; let money be voted for so many Lords and so many Squires a year, and 
country houses be built, repaired, or fitted and found, like ships. No one surely 
will grudge a few millions for the support of the wooden heads of old England | 
If it be declared that we must take our masters into keeping, in God’s name let 
us do it openly and directly, and maintain them according to their wants, Mr 
Goulburn, in this case, will come down to the House, and show that Squire West- 
ern is so reduced in his fortunes as to be unable to afford a pack of hounds; where- 
upon the Commons will vote him the dogs necessary to the Constitution, inas- 
much as they are necessary to the Squire’s credit. Or he will set forth, that Lord 
Squander ¢ innot keep a mistress, as he greatly desires to do, and as his ancestors 
have done before him ; whereupon Parliament will vote him the wherewith for a 
concubine. One man cannot drink claret, another is sunk below champagne; va- 
rious are the dilapidations in the estate of the Aristocracy and Magistracy, and the 
country must repair them, according to the Ministers, but not, we say, by a tax 
on bread — substitute, in place of it, the immediate process of a demand on the 
public purse. Let the wants of Lords and Squires be spread before us — hounds, 
horses, concubines, claret, champagne, &c.,— and the estimates to supply them 
shall be regularly discussed and voted, like those, as we have before said, of the 
Army and Navy. The advantage of this mode over the present method of main- 
taining the Aristocracy or Magistracy, or, in other words, of keeping our Masters, 
is manifest. By way of illustration — George Barnwell perceived it to be neces- 
sary to his constitution to keep a mistress, but for lack of a direct supply from his 
old-fashioned uncle for so requisite and respectable an appurtenance, he robbed the 
shop, and ultimately cut his kinsman’s throat, just as the man killed the goose to 
get the golden eggs, or as the squires kill this country to keep up the price of their 
corn. If Barnwell’s uncle had been distinctly told by a neighborly Mr Peel that 
it was absolutely necessary that his nephew should maintain Millwood, none of 
this mischief would have happened. The robbery would have been avoided; also 
the personal inconvenience of assassination to the sufferer. What was requisite 
for Millwood’s ‘ dresses and decorations,’’ as the play-bills have it, would have 
been considered, and the damage would not have exceeded the occasion. The 
present method of keeping our Millwood is attended with this obvious mischief, 
that the cost of the maintenance of the hussy is more than proportioned to her 
wants. Our constitution requires that squires and lords should be supported; but 
squires and lords need support in different degrees : some need it very little; some 
very much; and some again not at all. How stupid it is then to give to these va- 
rious claims and conditions one measure of supply! What a manifest of- 
fence against economy! As Lord Eldon would say, “God forbid” that we 
should dispute with Mr Peel the propriety, fitness, and constitutional policy of 
starving the people for the good of the Aristocracy and Magistracy; all that we 
contend is, that they should be pinched with discretion, and that a judicious man- 
ner of picking pockets should be substituted for the practice of taking the bread out 
of their mouths. In the name of heaven, feed them and fleece them. Bruce, the 
traveller, tells us of a people who, to appease their hunger, had a custom of cut 
ting slices from the rumps of their beasts of burthen, and then driving them on 
again, as if nothing disagreeable to the brutes had happened. ‘This is not perfect- 
ly tender treatment, but it is wiser in point of policy than preying on the beasts 
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fodder. We wish those gentlemen who are said to have stakes in the country, 
would just be good enough to take their slices from its fat places, instead of inter- 
rupting the in-golngs at the mouth of the beast. Better to bleed than to starve. 
Wecan trot on too after a good deal of crimping, but our constitutions suffer 
erievously from jinaniuon. 

We hope that we have made our project so clear that it will be adopted by some 
intelligent member of the Legislature, and embodied in a new string of resolutions 
for the consideration of the Commons. The principle is briefly this : to substitute 
a direct tax on the nation, — which tax may be applied to the support of the Aris- 
tocracy and Magistracy, according to their occasions, —in lieu of a direct tax ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the nation, and which indirect tax is not and cannot be ap- 
plied to the support of the A ristocracy and Magistracy according to their occasions, 
as the benefit, if benefit there is any, —— which is yet at least doubtful, -— js reaped 
by those who do not need it all, as well as by those who need it much. In the 
preamble of the bill it must of course be set forth pretty nearly in the terms of 
Mr Peel, that, “ Whereas, the maintenance of the Aristocracy and Magistracy of 
this realm is necessary to its constitutional policy,’’ &c.: but of the particulars, 
more on a future day, as we design employing Mr Harrison to sketch a bill to the 
desired effect in good technical terms, and of a proper unintelligibility.’ — vol. j, 
pp: 163 == 162. 

The paper headed *‘ The General Hypocrisy,’ is a compound of 
witty satire and sublime invective. In order that readers not familiar 
with the history of lesser English politicians, may fully understand its 
allusions, it may be necessary to say, that Mr Perceval is the son of 
the Minister of that name, who was assassinated by Bellingham, in the 
lobby of the House of Commons, in 1812, and upon whose family the 
money of the British people was most profusely bestowed by their 
government. ‘The Minister was a bigot of the first water, and noted 
jor his opposition to every measure of a liberal character, and particu- 
larly for his fanatical hostility to all attempts to remove the disabil- 
ities under which his Catholic fellow subjects labored. The son ap- 
pears to have inherited all his father’s illiberality of sentiment and |it- 
tleness of soul — to be as mean as his parent, and equally ‘ respec- 
table.’ ‘The fast was for the purpose of averting the cholera, which at 
that time threatened England! We doubt if it proved so efficacious 
as cleanliness: 


‘That precious pot of ointment, that godly gentleman, Mr Perceval, has at last 
had his pious will of us, and obtained from Ministers a promise of a General Fast, 
orrather of the order for one, — for as it is true that any man may take a horse to 
the water, but no one can make him drink, —so also it is certain that any rulers 
may direct a general fast, but no power can prevent men who have the means from 
ministering to the carnal cravings of their stomachs. The only effect will be to 
put the nation for one day through a grand ceremony of hypocrisy. In addition 
to the customary dinner, people will eat salt fish with egg sauce, which is a very 
good thing now and then for the palate, but decidedly dyspeptic, and apt for chol- 
era, and should by no means be eaten where the disease exists. 

How is the world changed ! Time was, when contrition showed itself in beat- 
ing the breast, tearing the hair, rending the garments, and screaming with energy. 
Now, the most pious man of the age proposes to settle the nation’s long score of 
sius with one day of salt fish and egg sauce! What penitence! See twenty mil- 
lions of sinners expiating their sins with fine large flakes of Newfound!and cod, 
smothered in an egg sauce, rich with cream, and stimulant with mustard, every 
glutton, as he gobbles 1t down, only remarking what a fine vehicle egg sauce is for 
mustard, and certainly itis so. If we ever write a tragedy, it shall be called 
“Contrition;”’ and the hero, after a tissue of enormities, shall, by way of catas- 
trophe, in the fifth act, order salt fish and egg sauce in addition to his customary 
meal. 
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A contemporary truly remarks, that good Mr Perceval has superseded the Bish- 
ops, nay, the Archbishops, who have not said a word about the necessity for this 
General last, perhaps because those worldly divines well know that it will only 
prove a General Breakfast. Mr Perceval indeed explains, that he is the Member 
for Heaven; but we think we see signs of his differing with his constituency. For 
instance, he rather ungraciously flings in the teeth of the country the shamefy| 
prodigality of bounty shown to him and his. 

“| was taken up,” says the Hon. Member, “ on the death of my father, by the 
nation, which abundantly provided for me and mine; and it is in gratitude for that 
kindness that I call on the house to address the Crown to issue a proclamation for 
a fast.”’ 

Were he “ taken up” by a mad doctor, it would be more becoming his peculiar 
claims to care. It is the “ taking up”’ of him, and such as he, which constitutes 
the crying sin of the nation, — its endurance of abuse to absolute baseness. That 


is the true national humiliation. And this pot of godliness coolly talks of the 


abundant provision made for him. Why does he not look to be fed according to 


Seripture,as the young ravens? What does he do with that kitchen? What 
mean those fat partridges at the fire? Whatis the purpose of that vast cook? 
that simmering and bubbling from stew-pans, flesh-pots of abomination, devices 
of carnal cookery? And lo! there we spy ahaunch of mutton hanging up to be 
dressed ten days hence, when tender, — perhaps on the general fast day, after the 
fish and the eggs, andthe mustard! What providence is this, what thought of the 
morrow, and not the morrow of all souls, —aye, and of ten days after the mor- 
row! Is this in any degree like the manners and customs of young ravens? 
Who ever saw a raven, young or old, witha cook and a kitchen range, and a lar- 
der, anda carnal joint hanging upon a devil’s hook? Does Mr Perceval (we will 
not cal! him good after such doings) suppose that the devil has never been in his 
kitchen? — aye, has he, and perhaps kissed his cook too, and looked with a leer 
into his stew-pans, and thought what a sop in the pan he would make of his mis- 
erable little soul, tricked out with all its earthly gauds and hypocrisies. Where is 
his treasure laid up? — at Ransom’s; —aye, that will be no ransom for him from 
the pickle of Dives. Again: What sort of tabernacle is that he tarries in? Isit 
in the least like a raven’s nest? No, no; his nest has been very differently feath- 
ered, and it is|ined most abundantly, as he truly says, with the golden fleece, from 
this most patient and most pillaged people of all on the face of the earth. He is 
like to the raven in nothing but blackness, and the dismalness of his croak. 

He says the Bible makes no mention of the power of the people. Does it make 
any mention of rotten boroughs? — Does it make any mention of pharisees, who 
pray and boast their piety aloud, and rate the publicans? — Does it make any men- 
tion of pensions, of abundant provisions, of Dives and Lazarus, of the soul-de- 
stroying effects of riches? —— Does it make any mention of bribery and corruption, 
self-secking, lying, slandering, evil-speaking, and taking the Lord’s name in vain’ 
Does it ever say, out upon ye, ye hypocrites? But for this worm’s scripture lore 
— we have a right to call him worm, for it is scriptural, man is worm, and Perce- 
val is the worm that eats the substance of the people —the worm that never dies 
inthe public pocket, but which should feed the young raven;. for this worm's 
scripture lore -— what says the book of Samuel? When the people asked fora 
king, unreasonable, infatuated, wilful, and wild as the wish was in the sight of 
God, he answered, ‘ Hearken unto the voice of the people, in all that they say 
unto thee, for they have not rejected thee, but they have rejected me.”’’ 

* * * * * * » * * 

‘It is curious, that in a squib, called the ‘ Unreported Meeting,” in the Nev 
Monthly Magazine of April last, Mr Perceval’s argument, as to the absence of any 
mention of responsibility to the people, in scripture, is anticipated in the speech 
attributed to him: — 

‘* Mr P—— could not agree with the last speaker, that it was in vain to cast 
about for safety, in the sad strait to which they had been reduced. He thought 
prayer could not fail to procure their deliverance. While there was Heaven there 
was hope. Many cases had conduced to their present condition of danger. The 
Devil had not been inactive, — when, indeed, washe? The people were too well 
off; they waxed fat and kicked. Fasts should be frequently enforced to keep 
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down their pride. The visitations which formerly softened men's hearts are now 
unknown —as if Providence had deserted this guilty world, famines and pestilen 

ces have ceased. What was the consequence? the people became stiff-necked and 
puffed up with pride, and their hearts rose against their rulers. But this was not 
all. They were tasting of the fruit of the tree of knowledge in its accursed ripe- 
ness. Man in his innocence was ignorant — he tasted of knowledge and he became 
acreature of sin. The apples, sweet tothe taste, and bitter in the belly, were 
now his daily food; the atrocious newspapers, — those deadly poisons to the soul, 
were gathered twice a day. Knowledge had never been designed for man, and 
vet he saw well-meaning persons engaged in promoting education, which was 
the ladder to sin. He was rejoiced to see that the Church was setting the ex- 
ample of neglecting learning in its own body. The vanity of acquirements, 
merely human, was properly renounced by guides to a heavenly destination. In 
a worldly and politic view, knowledge was an evil. Men who knew nothing be- 

yond their own circumstances, were content and happy, — with comparisons 
came discontent and restlessness, and envy, and misery. Would we give know- 

ledge to dogs and horses? No. Suppose horses could read and reason, what « 

clamor would be raised at every coach-stand, and what coachman would be able 

to manage his steeds? They would want representation, forsooth! — they would 

want a horse on the box — they would want horses to measure out the corn, and 

keep the bins! Nothing could be more idle than the demand for representation. 

Had there been any virtue in representation, would it not have been recommended in 

Scripture? But in the sacred books is there a word of a representative government ’ 

Providence would have given the Jewish people a representative government, if it 

had been an advisable institution. It was, in his mind, a convincing argument 
against representation, that it was not spoken of in Scripture. It might be objected 

that boroughs were also unnamed ; but the payment of taxes was especially re- 

commended, and boroughs conduced to the exercise of that divinely enjoined 

duty. Our constitution was matchless and faultless, and constructed on a model that 

could not fail. Itwas of three estates, Kings, Lords, and Commons, and though 

three, it was one. This perfection was argued to be a fault by the reformers, 
who absurdly objected that one power ruled in all these forms. Because they 

cannot understand this merit, is its being to be denied? But with infidels in re- 

ligion, or in politics, he would hold no argument. The honorable gentlemen 

concluded with a resolution, —‘ That a prayer should be composed for the pre- 

servation of boroughs, and that frequent fasting was a discipline of the body and 

soul, essential to the good conduct of the people.’ ”’ 

It would seem clear from this, either that the writer in the New Monthly Maga- 
zine has strangely anticipated, or that Mr Perceval has most unscrupulously 
stolen. But, in either case, it is certain that there is a sort of character which 
the broadest ridicule cannot misrepresent, nay, he adopts it, and makes it con- 
duct.’ — vol. ii, pp. 244 — 252. 


At the same meeting at which Mr Perceval is reported as having 
made the above speech, others of a similar character were made by 
noted ultra tories. The following is placed in the mouth of Lord 
Monson, and is the most logical defence of the rotten-borough sys- 
tem, that has ever come under our notice : 


‘*Potwallopers were very likely the best class of electors; he did not dispute 
their merits; he believed their superiority; but, after all, they were but the best 
of the fallible. Say what we may, the men are but men, the best of whom stum- 
bles six times aday. Now, bricks or stones never stumble, they are always to be 
reckoned upon. ‘He had the happiness of possessing a borough on his lawn — 
this was a fhing as near perfection as it was possible to be... . . It was nonsense 
to suppose any virtue in popular election — the choice of the many, forsooth ! 
Does not the proverb say, that too many cooks spoil the broth ? One man was 
as likely to be right asa thousand. It was proper that the aristocracy should 
choose members for the people. What would become of the sheep if they chose 


their own dogs ?—no, their shepherd chooses them... . Pursuing this sentiment, 
he must declare himself a parliamentary reformer... . He should propose, that 
W. R.—vo.. 1. No. 1. 9 
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‘xty decayed towns beenfranchised. Places having twenty, or more than twenty 
inhabitants, to have the electoral right conveyed to the possession of the nearest 
The remains of ancient castles, religious buildings, and Roman camps, 

might be usefully represented. He should like to see members for Kenilworth, 
Glastonbury, St.George’s Hill, &c. Thus, he would meet the revolutionary reform 
scheme, by a plan of constitutional reform... . It was truly said by some writer, 
who was a lord, and therefore of some authority, that Time is the great reformer; 
ind how had time reformed boroughs, but by depopulating them, by thinning 
sway the rank abundance of the electoral bodies? The same lord, whose name 
he now remembered to be Bacon, observed that we should imitate Time in our 
reforms; and how then could we betterdo that than by producing rottenness in the 
onstituency’? ‘Time has decayed boroughs, and reformers should decay boroughs 

ifter its example. He disliked large towns; they were squalid, smoky, unairy, 
inhealthy. Who would compare Bramber with Brighton? The representation 

of decay was the representation of the condition of mortality. Out of corruption 
Nature reproduces life; and the life of the Constitution, in like manner, springs 
from corruption. But the radicals would rail against corruption of nature, and 
stop by bill, the progress of re-creation. From the disgustful worm comes the 
butterfly, with wings powdered with gold — from the rotten borough comes the 
member, bright with parliamentary honors. Like the butterfly, he might be 
called a pensioner; but such vulgar slang was to be despised. What he takes from 
the world he renders back in decoration.”’ Incessant cheering, and loud cries of 


ruin. 


hear, hear, hear, from Lord E——. 

Lord Huntingtower —the same personage, we believe, who re- 
cently made any thing but an honest figure as a bankrupt — has the 
annexed attributed to him, and which, we will venture to say, isa 
much better speech than his lordship ever made : 


«« Lord H. declared that these palliatives were idle — he cared not a rush who 
took offence at the term—he had tried more expedients than most men, but in- 
genuity could not make every thing of insufficient means. Nothing would do but 
i return to the old feudal right of the gallows. When lords could hang, they 
were respected. The lenity of certain persons who should know better, was the 
great fault. He laughed at such petty doings as those that had caused so much 
talk at Stamford and Newark. His people had offended him at Grantham, and 
what did he do? Why, he made a fish-pond in the place of houses, and worried 
the dogs into meekness. The law had hitherto been their only instrument of pow- 
er, but that was about to be withdrawn from them; or at least, it was to be shared 
with the people, which was as bad. If there were a club for every one’s use, 80 
heavy that none but giants could lift it, it was clear that the giants would be able 
to arm with it, while the people of common stature would only be controlled by 
it; but reduce the club to a size that may be wielded by the ordinary run of people, 
and the great lose their peculiar advantage. So it was with the law; by cheapen- 
ing it, the poor would be enabled to beard the rich in court, and their insolence 
would be encouraged.... He had used the power of the purse on the law, but 
never abused it; he had used it regularly, but always in moderation. He had given 
notice to his attorney that he would never allow himself more than two hundred 
a year, in what were called vexatious proceedings, and that if more was charged in 
his bill, it would be disallowed. ... He had compelled obedience to his wishes by 
various means, but chiefly by nuisances, which were of great convenience. He 
had employed many expedients in his private way, vicious bulls, indelicate opera- 
tions before the windows of disagreeable people, and many more than he had pa- 
tience to recite; if these things promoted prosecution, why then he had the parties 
ina court, with a hole in their pockets, and an attorney’s bill on their shoulders. 
Law Reform, as it is called — Law Deform, as he would style it — would, how- 
ever, take all power out of their hands, and strip them of any power superior to 
the vulgar. Unless we can have some instrument of force which the people have 
not, how can we maintain our respect? Wrongs are complained of, but why’ 
Because the resistance of obstinate people to some necessary command has pro- 
voked punishment. If the people were completely submissive to us, they would 
be kindly treated. Are we cruel to our cows, and our sheep, our dogs, and our 
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horses ?— No: because they are ours, and we hurt not our own — they are obe- 
jient, and offer no provocation. So it would be with the people, were they what 
they were in the good old times, and should ever have remained, adscripti gleba, 
seris, and Villains. But now they must have the protection of law! (his lordship 
emphatically added.) I wonder they are not ashamed to hold the protection of 


law in common with the beasts of the field; is it not degrading, that Englishmen 
will consent to have the same shield over them which the legislature has flung over 
horses, and oxen, and jackasses?”’ (Hear, hear, hear.)’ 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that Mr Fonblanque himself was the 
writer of the speeches represented as having been made at the * Un- 
reported Meeting.’ 

There is an article on the London police, before it was reformed. 
and made the efficient affair that it now is, and from which the follow- 
ing is copied, showing that the English government of that time were 
singularly neglectful of the first of its duties, and that property was 
quite as unsafe in some parts of the commercial capital of the world, 
and enjoyed as little protection from authority, as in the most remote 
of our settlements, those special objects of English denunciation, be- 
cause of their proneness to Lynch law: ‘Our government is, as we 
conceive, the very best government under the sun, having only this 
one fault, that it does not accomplish the main object for which a gov- 
emmment is instituted — the protection of the life, limbs, and property 
of individuals. We support a government to take care of us, but the 
government applies the means to taking care of itself, and coolly 
leaves the people to shift for themselves. In the Times newspaper, 
we observe that the inhabitants of certain wild regions, called Clap- 
ham, South Lambeth, and Stockwell, are combining together for their 
common protection against thieves, an end which has not yet been ac- 
complished for them by the government of that country to which they 
geographically and fiscally belong. The blessings of a police, it 
would seem, have never been extended to these poor deserted people : 
we wonder whether the taxing-man has ever found his way to their 
abodes? Surely they must be as far ultra impost as protection. 
These people of South Lambeth, Stockwell, and Clapham, are, in the 
most thickly inhabited part of the county of Surrey, and in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century, taking the very first step in civili- 
zation, in apparent unconsciousness of what is due to them from the 
inost expensive government that ever was endured by a highly-taxed 
and ill-served people. We make no doubt that these poor unprotect- 
ed people of South Lambeth, Stockwell, and Clapham, are utterly 
ignorant that it is the object and end of government to do that for 
them which they are, with such beautiful simplicity, planning to ac- 
complish for themselves. If asked the purpose of a government, 
they would probably answer that a government was intended to sup- 
port a king, and all the rest of the royal family, to be a reason for gov- 
ernment houses, government offices, palaces, barracks, navies and 
armies, places, pensions, and sinecures; but that it had nothing what- 
ever to do with the security of citizens, and the coercion of rogues. 
W e send ships full of fighting men against pirates in the West Indies, 
havies against disorderly Turks in the Mediterranean, and we grudge 
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a few scores of patroles to keep im heck a population of greater rob- 
bers and ruffians than these, in the very heart of our metropolis. What 
a grand accession to the strength of our police, would be the force of 
a single regiment of infantry! At its cost, what an efficient body of 
patroles, &c., might be maintained! But the protection of the peo- 
ple from violence at home, is a matter of no concern; the pretext of 
protecting them from possible violence from abroad, is every thing. 
What a blessing it would be, had we Codringtons about the Strand 
and Cheapside, to range alongside and fall aboard pickpockets, as our 
admiral proceeded with the ‘Turks. Our happiness, of a truth, is not 
domestic. The Grand Seignor is not suffered to commit a breach 
of the peace in Greece, without being instantly floored by our nauti- 
cal police: were he to come over here, however, professionally, he 
might, if he were so inclined, steal the crown jewels from the king’s 
crown with tolerable safety, or pick the eyes out of his head, and offer 
him a pair of spectacles asa compromise. Every thing is possible to 
a regular thief in England.’ 

Mr Fonblanque has an especial and very proper contempt for those 
pious personages, who are forever laboring to reform the poor, while 
indulging themselves in all manner of sin. He visits them with the 
sweep of his trenchant weapon. As a specimen, take the following, 
which is called, ‘The Bitter Observance of the Sabbath.’ 


‘Sir Andrew Agnew has made his annual motion for the bitter observance of 
the Sabbath, or, as he defines the object, to extend to all classes of his Majesty's 
subjects the privilege of protection in the due observance of the Sabbath. 

After having so stated the principle of the Bill, if there be no hypocrisy in Sir 
\ndrew Agnew, the enactment proposed will have the effect of prohibiting mas- 
ters to employ servants in any manner of work, and suitable penalties will be 
directed for requiring or accepting any menial service. But this is not all; the 
Army and the Navy will be exempt from all duty, except that of religion, on Sun- 
days, — not a hand will be allowed to touch a rope on board o’ ship, and in the 
barrack-yard there will be a complete abstinence from pipe-clay, and in the cavalry 
quarters not a wisp of hay or straw, or a handful of oats, will be touched on the 
day of rest. Further, the police will be taken from their stations and discharged 
from duty, for why should they sacrifice their souls for the good of society any 
more than any other class of men? If the thieves choose to work on the Sabbath, 
it must be an affair between them and their consciences, and not between them 
and the police. In a word, according to the principle asserted by Sir Andrew 
Agnew, society will be dissolved for one day in the week. Such must be the effect 
of the proposed Bill, unless Sir Andrew deals in two measures, and is a pharisaical 
hypocrite. A man who believes it a law of religion to abstain from any work on 
Sunday, cannot admit of any earthly reason for exception. If he recognize the 
authority of the Mosaic law, our obedience must be unconditional. If, on the 
other hand, we are guided by the infallible expounders of the precepts of the Old 
Testament in the New, we shall think much more of deeds than of days. “ Let 
no man judge you,”’ says St. Paul to the Colossians, “ in meat or in drink, or in 
respect to any holy day, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath-days.’’ There 
were, however, Agnews in Paul’s time, and they were called, as now, Pharisees; 
and ‘* Out upon ye, ye hypocrites !’’ was the frequent exclamation of the wisest 
and best. 

Mr Roebuck pertinently observed :— 

‘* He should like to know why those who were such strenuous advocates for the 
proper observance of the Sabbath, consented to employ servants on the Sunday. 
Was it nota fact that these strict religionists made their servants black their shoes, 
brush their hats and clothes, and do every thing that they deemed necessary to 
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keep their houses in order and promote their comfort?” 


! Upon which said Sir O 
Mosley : “ Yes; but we oblige them to go to church.” 


This is marvellously rich. Sir O. Mosley thinking work on the Sabbath a sin. 
| compounds for obliging servants to commit it, as they are sent to church after- 
wards to rub the score out. Butis the cook sent to church? — what Puritan sends 

the cook to church? — what Saint cares for the cook’s soul? How is the soup to 


r be made — how are the gravies to be drawn, if the cook goes to church? Cooks 
are all abandoned to perdition, as if the common saying, that “the devil sends 
cooks,” were a truth of holy writ. , 

| Lord Sandon admonishes us to observe the distinction between necessary and 

r unnecessary works. It is easily understood and defined. , 

’ those indispensable to our own ease, comfort, and pleasure. 

are those in which we personally have no concern. 


Necessary works are 
Unnecessary works 

‘yr . . . a 

l'o Lord Sandon it is a neces- 


1 sary work to supply him with a handsome dinner on Sunday, a spring soup, a 
turbot, a few made dishes, a dessert, &c. ; but while these good things are in pro- 
cess of preparation, as Lord Sandon strolls to his club to have some chat with a 
P Bishop peradventure, he sees in the streets a number of unnecessary works, at 
which his piety and sense of decorum are greatly shocked, baked shoulders of mut- 
. ton with potatoes under them, and that luxury of the poor which seems a special 
0 bait of Satan, called “ toad-in-the-hole,”’ a piece of meat baked in a pudding, with 
a pool of gravy round it enough to swamp a dozen souls. These are unneces- 
e sary works, and **how cruel,”’ apostrophizes Lord Sandon, ‘to the poor baker! 
le who is kept from church to bake the dinners of a hundred families, who sur: ly 
c might dine off cold meat and cold potatoes on the Sabbath, or, drat it! why don’t 
le they cook at home, as we do?”’ But they can’t; many can’t afford the fuel, or 
g; have not the culinary skill, and the wife, instead, like Mrs Haller in the parody, 
of “dressing the dinner instead of herself,”’ is dressing herself instead of the din- 
ner --a sinful vanity, certainly, in the sight of a nobleman who rides in the Park, 
of to look at the beauty and fashion of London in the Sunday drive. 
8 We have remarked that cooks are never cared for by saints, because, prover- 
bially, the devil sends them; and bakers are always the object of their tenderest 
Ir concern, peradventure from association of ideas, as in magic lanterns we see them 
8 wrestling with the evil one. The professors of godliness have, however, to ob- 
“ serve, that for one baker who works at his oven on Sunday, a hundred cooks are 
ec 


released from duty; but what are a hundred cooks to one such precious being as a 
Lal baker ? 

he There are other unnecessary works which discerning legislators will perceive in 
Iry the streets. As they drive along in the carriages necessary to them, they will ob- 
serve unnecessary omnibuses stuffed full of people. Now, what sort of occasion 








ged can there be for this? A pair of horses, a coachman, and an ingenuous cad, all 
By employed to minister to the appetite of fourteen people for fresh air and green 
th, fields! To a legislator, in his quiet chariot and pair, with his coachman on the 
om box and his footman behind, is it not heart-breaking to think of the unprotected 
ew state of that poor driver of the omnibus and the amiable cad, not to mention the 
fect dumb creatures ? 
ical In travelling, inns are necessary for the change of post-horses, when gentle- 
on men find it convenient to make their journeys on the Sabbath, but there is a most 
the unnecessary vintner’s business carried on within twelve miles of London, at 
the houses to which people run down on Sundays in coaches, gigs, &c., for no other 
Old object than to take a meal and go back again. This is obviously quite unneces- 
Let sary, for Pharisees with villas, and the means and time for country excursions 
rin whenever they are so disposed, do not need any such accomodations. But we 
here need not proceed with examples. The rule we ‘have laid down will suffice, that | } 
ees; whatever is indispensable to the ease and luxury of the rich is a necessary work, : 
isest and that whatever is only indispensable to the enjoyment of a humbler class of . : 
people is unnecessary.’ — vol. iil, pp. 311 — 315. ) ‘ 
the The report made to the House of Commons by the Committee on i 
day: Drankenness — it might have been called the Drunken Committee — 1} 
or prompted the following, which we commend to the attention of those | | 
: : 
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worthy people who are destroying the cause of temperance in this 
country, by their ridiculous attempts to legislate men into virtue : 


‘The fact is, that this is another manifestation of the Agnew spirit. The pre- 
cious Sir Andrew was upon the Committee, and Mr Buckingham, having for 
some time past been obviously a candidate for the honors of saintship, sat at the 
feet of the spiritual Quixote. When other means of rising into importance fail, 
these are the quackeries which serve in an age of Cant: — “ What a good man 
Mr is! he would put a stop to that horrid drunkenness.”” “What a good 
man Mr ———is! he would put a stop to that barbarous duelling.” ‘ What a 
good man Mr is! he would put a stop to that filthy smoking.” “ What a 
good man Alderman is! he would put a stop to omnibuses and great broad- 
wheeled waggons.”” “ What a good man Mr ———is! he would put a stop to 
the eating of unripe plums and the swallowing of cherry-stones!’”’ There area 
thousand things which it would be most desirable to “ puta stop to,” if the 
balance of evil did not lie on the side of the attempt at prevention. It needs no 
ghost to tell us that all excesses are bad, but are the uses to be abolished because 
temperance may be occasionally exceeded? The poor laborers drink too much — 
a law, then, against liquor. The rich citizens eat too much iG law, then, against 
turtle and venison, prohibit made dishes, allow no drawn gravies, forbid soups, and 
let no mutton broth exceed a certain strength. Look at the gouty legs, the 
bloated faces, and red noses about the town. See the number of Clubs; smell the 
steams of the kitchens; observe the deaths by apoplexy — assume an increase of 
gormandizing, and appoint a Committee to inquire into it. Why does not the 
world dine on a mutton-chop? Make it penal to put more than one sort of meat 
on the table. Enact that at Clubs the viands shall not be eaten on the premises, 
for when men dine together, they indulge more freely in eating and drinking. 
Limit the breeding of sheep and oxen, so as to fix the supply proportionately to 
the absolute wants, and short of the excesses of luxury. Let chickens be only 
sold by the apothecaries to sick people. Teach children to abhor pastry and des- 
sert. Impose heavy penalties on any nobleman, gentleman, rich merchant, or 
other, who is detected with a full stomach. Any man who cannot walk lightly 
and actively after dinner must be punished. Any sign of heaviness should, like 
the stammering or reeling of the toper, warrant the imposition of a penalty. 

But it may be said gormandizing is not attended with the ill consequences of 
drinking; yet it has its mischiefs, for some men eat away large estates as others 
drink away small earnings; and further, we see in Acts of Parliament the vexa- 
tions which pudding-headed men inflict after dinner. In all the meddling it is 
easy to trace the class which legislates. If laws were made by the poor, we 
shoald have committees sitting to inquire into the increase of gallantry and gam- 
ing, and all the profligacies of fashion.’ — vol. iii, pp. 86 — 88. 


There is a fine paper, in the third volume, on ‘ Law and Music, 
specially devoted to the obstructions which the law throws in the way 
of the * short and simple pleasures of the poor, the whole of which we 
should like to copy — but we must content ourselves with the follow- 
ing extracts : 

‘To delight the ears of the poor is an act of vagrancy. What, indeed, have the 
poor to do with sounds sweet to them? — the use of their ears is to hear commands. 
It is very well for the poet to describe “ Twenty souls happy as soulsin a dream,” 
from the sounds of a fiddle scraping ‘‘ Moll in the Wad,” or “* Buttered Peas,” or 
some such thing; but see the consequence, —a well-dressed man has actually 
been obliged to step outside the curb stone, and has positively soiled his boots. 
W hat is the happiness of the dirty people compared to this annoyance? * * * 

It is customary to preach contentment to the poor, and to tell them to be happy 
on coarse and slender food, but they are not encouraged to make sweet meals on 
any of the brown bread or hard crusts of the pleasures. The rich, who have 4 
very good notion that the poor can regale on broken victuals, have no notion that 
their hearts can leap to a cracked fiddle. They see that coarse food is suitable to 
them, but do not see that the simple pleasures are also suitable. They supply 
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their wants according to the rule of poverty, and withhold their enjoyments ac- 
cording to the rule of luxury. Dives would say, ** Give the crumbs from my 
table to that hungry man, and take away that fiddler or piper who is making such 
an execrable noise to that crowd of people.’’ It never strikes him that the fiddle 
is as sweet to the one set, as the broken bread to the hungry mouth of the other. 
He knows that the food which his luxury would loathe is delicious to the famished 
wretch, but he does not know how the weary and depressed heart dances to the 
sound harsh and grating to his more cultivated ear. He has a very exact notion 
of the necessaries suitable to the poor —he would not say to a hungry man, — 
“Don’t care about such trash as stale bread and cold potatoes; turtle and venison 
are the only eatables which a man can wish to have.” He knows better than 
this, but he has no notion of the pleasures suitable to the poor, and would, with- 
out an idea of cruelty, withdraw all means of gratification, as worthless, which 
bore no analogy to the turtle and venison diet — such as the rude music on which 
we are harping.’— vol. iii, pp. 122 — 124. 


Lord Althorp having called the infamous ‘ Manchester Massacre,” 
of 1819, « the unfortunate transactions at Manchester, Mr Fonblanqu: 
has the following comments on his delicacy of phrase : 


‘It is one of the greatest discoveries of modern times, that when any consider- 
able public mischief happens, nobody is to blame. The stars formerly had to 
answer for all crimes and miscarriages; but since the improvements in astronomy, 
they have been found innocent, and are no longer responsible for our calamities 
—had they not been timely set right in public opinion, the Georgium Sidus would 
have borne the blame of all the ills that have afflicted the country. Now, how- 
ever, the stars and garters of the Peers are the only ones apostrophised as malignant 
causes of mischief. The instigations of the Devil succeeded; but, like an over- 
worked advocate, he sunk under excess of business, and died of fatigue in the 
American war. Refinement then struck out the grand discovery, that the force 
of circumstances had to answer for all courses of action, and that events could be 
untoward, and transactions unfortunate, withoutany fault attaching to the persons 
ostensibly acting in them. This philosophy, which so wonderfully advances the 
cause of charity, has not yet obtained footing in our courts of justice; but, we 
foresee, and so doubtless do the lawyers, that their business will be utterly at an 
end whenever itis acknowleaged there. Murder has not yet got the name of an 
“unfortunate transaction;’’ but when it does so, it is clear that humanity will have 
greatly gained, for the indictments will be laid for “unfortunate transactions,”’ 
without any personality, or occasion for a prisoner at the bar; and thus the odious 
character of the murderer will cease to exist —the thing, to be sure, may still 
happen untowardly; but what is a thing to a name? and words, indeed, are things, 
the representatives of things, and as much superior in consequence and power to 
them, asa Member of Parliament is of greater authority than his constituency. 
Had an earlier improvement of phraseology, given to the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, the name of the Transactions of St. Bartholomew, that action would doubt- 
less have been regarded with more indulgence. As for the atrocities of the French 
Revolution, adopting the nomenclature of Lord Althorp, may we not soften them 
under the description of the Philosophical Transactions?’ — vol. ii, pp. 147 — 149. 


The piece next quoted, and which is aptly headed, ‘ The Borough- 
mongers not to be Wheedled,’ was written for the purpose of ridiculing 
those moderate whigs, who, at the time of the discussions on the Re- 
form bill, believed that Ministers could carry their point by measures 
calculated to soothe the irate aristocracy. Like a man who knew the 
world, Mr Fonblanque was impressed with a direct contrary opinion, 
which he did not fail to urge, as well upon the Ministry as upon the 
people. 

‘ Hsop tells us that, once on a time, a fox wheedled a crow out of a piece of 


cheese; but we have never heard that any arts of persuasion or cajolery redeemed 
any thing from the jaws of the fox. Itis clear that we have not had a crow to 
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do with. For months every tongue was employed in assuring it how much it 
was respected and valued, what a sweet pretty creature it was, and ever would be 
reputed to be, if it would only open its mouth and drop the morsel to which it had 
no right. It turned its tail, however, most uncivilly upon all solicitations, and 
showed itself a sort of animal that thought a good bit in the mouth better than any 
juantity of fair words in the ear. Our Ministers have obviously great reliance 
1a their powers of persuasion. Of Lord Althorp it may be said, as Mrs Hard- 
castle remarked of Tony Lumpkin, “ He would wile the bird from the tree:” but 
ih! not the fox from the goose. If he has not the blandishment of oratory, he has 
the oratory of blandishment: but beasts of prey have no ear for civilities. We 
fear, we greatly fear, that wolves will never answer to the call of “ Dilly, dilly, 
dilly, come and be killed,’ however sweet may be the accent, or urgent the 


propriety. | a : 
When children commit errors, the parent’s consolation is, “ They will have a 


little more sense when they get older.’ This seems to have been the calculation 
with respect to the Peers. ‘Though already the wickedest old body in the world, 
it is supposed, “ they will know better sg in three or four months. W hen the sight 
of a venerable Bencher of the Temple failed, at the age of ninety, notwithstand- 
ing all the resources of art, he tranquilly remarked, that he believed he must leave 
it to time. We fear that time will not do more for the sight of the Peers, than it 
did for our aged friend. They have had all encouragement in their obstinacy. 
Before they proved malcontent, they were assailed with flattery on the one hand, 
and menaces of destruction and creation on the other. They have proceeded to 
the extremity; they have insulted and defied the nation, denied its rights, and 
spurned its ¢ laims, and they have experienced none of the menaced consequences, 
The worst that is to happen to them is to be tried again. Can we wonder should 
they begin to be of opinion that threatened men live long? Great escapes give 
cowards confidence. The cry of wolf has proved a false alarm, and the prover- 
bial false security will follow on it; all warning will now be laughed at till the 
terrible reality appears. 

Our contemporaries are beginning to have their doubts, whether Ministers can 
catch Peers by salting their tails. There is but one example in point of their 
practice, and the success of itis uncertain— it is that of a Frenchman, who ad- 
vertised a powder for killing fleas. A gentleman, troubled with a large majority 
of these tormentors, having in vain spread the bait, reproached the quack for his 
deception. The man coolly asked how the specific had been applied? and having 
heard, answered, “ O Sare, but dat is quite wrong — first you catch de leetal flea, 
len you take him and hold him by de nape of his neck till he gape; den you put 
i grain of de powder down his trote—an den you let him run, and perhaps he 
bite you no more.”’ 

Ministers have had the flea by the nape of the neck, gaping, aye, and with the 
whole country open-mouthed too, and they put a grain of love-powder down the 
throat, and let it run, and perhaps it will bite them no more — but perhaps it will. 
Our adversaries have natural allies in all the calamities that can visit mankind. 
On war they have always fondly reckoned. Pestilence they hailed as “a diversion,” 
and cholera seems to have landed, as if by friendly invitation, almost on Lord 
Londonderry’s threshold. There is nothing to the minds of these men compara- 
ble in horror to honesty. The fabledshriek of Mandrakes torn out of the ground, 

expresses their supernatural agonies at being torn from the pockets of the people. 
Their attachment to plunder has absolutely something of the romance of passion 
in it, and when the struggle is over, we shall expect to see it illustrated in acts of 
felo de se, or deaths by melancholy; and celebrated in tales and tragedies. Goethe 
has made a most affecting story of one man’s love for another man’s wife; and 
we really do not see why as much may not be made of one man’s love for anoth- 
erman’s money. ‘This is a passion which we know never cloys, but grows with 
what it feeds on, and the disappointment will not be the less bitter after possession. 
(s all the pernicious desires in their wildest indulgences, are celebrated by poets 
ind novelists, we think that the avarice of Boroughmongers, which has had such 
tremendous effects on the state of a great people, is well worthy of a tale, an 


epic, ora tragedy. We, as yet, want examples of the appropriate manner of ca- 


tastrophe; but, as these worthies boast to be more of antique Romans than of 
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Danes, we shall expect soon to read in the Morning Post, that “ yesterday a large 
party took poison with Sir Robert Pee!;”’ that the Duke of Newcastle has thrown 
himself on his sword at Clumber; that the Duke of Wellington is pining with a 
green and yellow melancholy; and that his Grace of Cumberland has taken to his 
own) bed, and died. These things, seasoned with sentiment, the distress kept 
well in view, and the character of its causes artfully suppressed, may be worked 
into as moving a story as the “Sorrows of Werter.” The “Sorrows of New- 
castle!’ — how well it would sound, opening with a bread-and-butter description 
of a Borough, and ending with the loss of all fat things! But having thrown out 
the idea, we leave it to be worked out by persons who have the befitting genius 
for the pathetic.’ — vol. ii, pp. 106 — 110. 

The ground taken by an Edinburgh Reviewer, that the only solid, 
though far slower reformation, is what each man begins and perfects on 
himself— is answered by the following : —‘ The monkeys in Exeter 
‘Change used to be confined in a line of narrow cages, each of which 
had a pan in the centre of its front for the tenant’s food. Chancing 
to be present one evening at supper-time, we observed that, when all 
the monkeys were supplied with their messes, scarcely any one of 
them ate out of his own pan. Each thrust his arm through the bars, 
and robbed his right or left hand neighbor. Half what was so seized, 
was spilt and lost in the conveyance, and while one monkey was so 
unprofitably engaged in plundering, his own pan was exposed to simi- 
lar depredation. ‘The mingled knavery and absurdity was shockingly 
human. Had a Monkey Reviewer, however, admonished the tribe of 
the aggregate of loss to the simial stomach, and beseeched them to 
commence the reform of honesty each on himself, what monkey would 
have had sufficient reliance on his neighbor’s virtue to commence the 
virtue of forbearance? Placing the cages more apart seemed the more 
rational scheme of reform.’ 

In 1833, the Grey Ministry introduced into Parliament, and carried 
through that body, the well known Irish Coercion Bill, which showed 
that Ireland bad not much more to hope from whigs than she had re- 
ceived from the hands of tories. ‘That unrighteous measure was based 
on the condition of Ireland, where, it was represented by such men as 
Mr (now Lord) Stanley — then a whig, and Secretary for Ireland, but 
now a conservative, and officeless, having been dropped as a detrimen- 
tal, by Sir R. Peel — neither life nor property was safe, and who had 
endeavored to prove the necessity of the Coercion Bill, by citing par- 
ticular acts of outrage and enormity. The absurdity of the arguments 
of this sword-and-musket man, was happily demonstrated by Mr 
Fonblanque, in an article headed, ‘ The case made our own,’ in which 
an Irish Secretary for England is represented as introducing an Eng- 
lish Disturbance Bill into an Irish House of Commons. 

_ ‘Mr Blennerhasset, Secretary for the affairs of England, moved the first read- 
ing of the Suppression of Disturbance Bill for England. He expressed his deep 
regret at the necessity which compelled him to propose a measure of this arbi- 
trary kind, but said, it was uncontrollable; and that he had never greater confi- 
dence in any thing in his life than in his ability to convince the House of the ex- 
pediency of this Bill — confugiendum est ad imperium. The melancholy state of 
England was unhappily a matter of too much notoriety, not only in the U nited 
Kingdoms, but throughout the civilized world. All Europe was shocked by its 
crimes; it had arrived at a state of unparalleled demoralizaton : truth, probity, 
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‘ustice, humanity, nay, reason, he might add, had fled from that guilty land. The 
learned and Hon. Member for the City of Westminster (Mr Dobson) had called 
upon the House to redress grievances before they punished the crimes to which 
the people had been goaded, and had tauntingly asked them to take the intolera- 
ble burden of the Catholie Church from the shoulders of Protestant England, be- 
fore they laid the edge of the sword on their necks. But remembering, as he (Mr 
Blennerhasset) could not fail to do, the disappointment of the good hopes he had 
entertained from the Protestant Relief Bill, which had admitted the Protestants of 
England to a participation in the rights of their Catholic brethren, he had aban. 
doned all expectation of advantage from any measure of redress, especially when 
they were given directly to understand that discontent and agitation were never 
to cease till the separation of the Legislature of England from the Parliament of 
Ireland should be accomplished; which he (Mr Blennerhasset) woul resist to the 
death {loud and continued cheers]. Unfortunately, as he had before observed, the 
state of England was too notorious. He held in hand a frightful catalogue of 
crimes ; and the only difficulty was, with which lot he should begin. In that 
cruel land human beings were killed and sold for their flesh like sheep, with this 
difference — that they were first entrapped with pretences of kindness, and after- 
wards murdered in the slumbers of intoxication, or a sleeping potion. This prac- 
tice, which prevailed from Edinburgh to London, was familiarly and popularly 
called Burking; and it was no unusual thing, if a servant tarried on an errand, or 
a person failed in punctuality at a dinner party or an appointment, to hear it cool- 
ly observed, “ [ should not wonder if he has been Burked.’’ He held in his hand 
a poem, which too accurately depicted this horrible pitch of crime. The motto 
was quoted from one of the daily histories of England, which were but chronicles 
of crimes; it ran thus: “ The extent to which the practice of Burking has been 
carried in the metropolis is perfectly astounding; people are missing in every quar- 
ter.”” — Morning Herald. This frightful fact is thus corroborated, with additional 
and more particular evidence, in a poem, in which a virtuous indignation seems 
to have inspired the muse : — 


March, march! boil’d and raw lobsters! 
Bow-street and Lambeth-street, what are ye arter? 
March, march! — though devil a mob stirs — 
People are missing in every quarter. 
Placemen and pluralists, 
‘Townsmen and ruralists, 
Vanish around us, like sheep to the slaughter. 
Soon shall we fish up 
The wig of a Bishop; 
People are missing in every quarter. 
[An expression of horror ran through the House upon the reading of these blood- 
curdling lines.) The Right Honorable Gentleman, after a pause, continued, with 
much emotion, — It cannot surprise me that Irishmen, to whose minds deeds of 
blood are strange, should shudder and thrill with horror at this hideous, but too 
accurate picture; but more remained to freeze the blood, and make the hair to 
stand on end like quills upon the fretful porcupine. The poem continued — 


Spirit of Burke! whose belligerent fury 
Halloed earth’s boodhounds to rapine and ruin; 
Spirit of Burke — Burke the Second — whose fury 
Doom’d thee to death scarce for darker misdoing! 
Where’er you are lurking, 
Behold but the Burking — 
That’s now going onward in every quarter! 
See poor Constitution 
’Neath fell Revolution, 
Pitch-plaster’d and pinion’d, prepared for the slaughter. 
The Constitution of England had indeed long been defunct, and the proposed 
Bill was only intended to protect its corpse from the hideous abuses of crime and 
science. He had other papers in his hand, which showed the prevalent opinion, 
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that the trade in a certain article of food, which constitutes a part of the favorite 
food of the people of England, was driven in human flesh loud groans. ) 

Mr Thomson called out —“ Read, read! Name, name, name!” 

Mr Blennerhasset continued — The papers were ballads, which he deemed of 
the very highest authority; for as they were written and sung for the mass of the 
neople, any falsehood in them would be instantly corrected and denied. In these 
hallads it was recorded that pork sausages were made of the flesh of little children, 
who were, as there was too much reason to believe, in many cases sold by their 
own parents [loud shouts of indignation.) But what is there, continued the Right 
Honorable Gentleman, which these depraved people will notsell? The Northern 
horde of them sold their king, and the Southern race sell their wives, their children, 
their own bodies even. He would mention a fact. A person went into a sausage 
shop accompanied by a favorite terrier dog, a remarkable animal, with two dots 
over his eyes, or tanned marks, which agreeable features had giver. avalue to him 
with his owner. The person having been supplied with the sausages, looked 
around for his dog on quitting the shop; the faithful creature was not to be seen! 
In vain he whistled, and called Prince; yet the door had been closed, and the dog 
could by no apparent means have escaped. Suddenly the master of this hellish 
m :nufactory exclaimed —** Lord, Sir, I hope he has not fallen through the trap!” 
“What trap? what mean you ?”’ cried the alarmed customer. “ Why,” re- 
joined the man —if man we may call the cook to cannibalism — “ there is a trap 
which lets down our meat to the steam-engine, which chops it up below to mince; 
and if the dog has fallen in there, he has been cut up, and boiled, and rammed into 
skins in the twinkling of an eye; and, for aught I know, you may have him there 
in your hand in the pound of sausages, for our steam-engine makes a hundred 
weight a minute.”” This trap doubtless served as an oubliette for many a sturdy 
customer. 

The improbity of the English people had reached as great a height as their bar- 
barity. The case of Cook was an example of a class of crimes. A Mr Paas 
called upon him at Leicester for a small account, or debt. Observe the conse- 
quence. Cook knocked him on the head instantly; this is what the English call 
a setiler, that is, in this way they settle their accounts. Will it be believed, that the 
atrocity was dramatized, and the incident being popular, became a favorite enter- 
tainment, under the name of “ A New Way to Pay Old Debts”? Sir Giles 
Overreach represents the unhappy creditor, and the poetic justice in the last act 
consists in his barbarous assassination for asking for his money, which, with the 
consequence, is made the example of his overreaching himself! In the same way 
has been dramatized by this people the murder of Mr Weare by Thartell; also 
that of Fualdes in France, performed on the English stage, as the play-bills ex- 
seer “with the blood drunk by a real pig — the part by the celebrated Toby.” 

adeed, these acts are so popular, that they are always made matter of scenic ex- 
hibition. So much.is murder prized by these people, so covetous are they of any 
memorial of deeds of blood, that the barn in which Maria Martin was murdered 
by her seducer was sold in tooth-picks; [hear, hear! and cheers from the Ministe- 
rial benches;]} the hedge, sprinkled with gore, through which the body of Weare 
was dragged, was sold slip by slip; every lock of Thurtell’s hair was worth gold, 
the pistol with which he did the deed of blood fetched a large sum, and the rope 
with which he was hung was sold by the inch! The water of the well in which 
the Italian boy and others were drowned by Bishop, was purchased at a crown a 
phial. What a frightful state of sentiment in a people did these notorious facts 
indicate ! [loud and protracted cheers.] I have before me, said the Right Hon- 
orable Gentleman, the affidavit of a celebrated physician, who says he was called 
in by a London lady, who, in proof of her broken health and spirits, said she had 
lost all interest in the murders in the newspapers. When restored by a mild treat- 
ment, giving tone to the stomach and strengthening the digestive organs, she 
thanked the doctor with tears in her eyes, and said emphatically, “ You have been 
the saving of me; J now relish my murders.””’ To what an unprecedented pitch 
had demoralization arrived, when even women were capable of this depravity of 
sentiment! But to proceed with the case of Cook. Cook having murdered Mr 
Paas, roasted the body, and ate it, though the fact was concealed by the witnesses, 
who did not dare avow the cannibalism which is secretly practised and generally 
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favored, or I am greatly misinformed. As the strangling and selling the bodies 
of the victims had been called Burking, after the first person convicted of the 
practice, so the roasting of the body of a creditor was called Cooking, after the 
name of the perpetrator. Sir, I have too much reason to think that in every house 
in England there is a Cook. Cook was petted and caressed in prison by all the 
ladies of the place; delicacies were sent him, and he was styled by the patroness 
of the Protestant Bible Society of the town “a blessed child of God.” [Hear, 
hear, and expressions of horror.] Since this deed, it has been impossible to collect 
debts in England. Every man who calls for his money expects to be killed, or 
settled, as they say, and roasted, which is familiariy termed “consuming a trades- 
man’s substance.’ An execution now and then takes place as a blind, just to 
avoid scandal, but there is hardly the name of justice in England. Juries sympa- 
thise with the worst criminals. A man was clearly proved to have broken his 
wife’s neck; the foreman of the jury delivered a verdict of “ Sarved her right.” 
Sheen cut off the head of his child because it cried; the Judge, sympathising with 
the aversion to outcries of every kind, directed an acquittal, because the child was 
called Biddulph Thomas Sheen in the indictment, when its baptismal name was 
Thomas Biddulph Sheen. Thus between two names English justice fell to the 
ground. Upon this it was universally supposed that Sheen had a privilege of cut- 
ting off children’s heads, and he was applied to by thousands of the disciples of 
Malthus to operate; but being a steady, circumspect man, a better sort of English- 
man in every respect, he has always insisted on two Christian names as indispen- 
sable to his license, and cautioned the more sanguinary populace, that it is murder 
to kill a child unless a lawyer afterwards miscalls it in a bit of parchment. Are 
people to be trusted with the administration of laws who are capable of such bar- 
barous irrationalities 7 What protection is there against such crimes and such 
follies ? Sir, there is none. We must take away the law from these people be- 
fore we can institute justice among them. Children in reason and equally in cruelty 
must not be trusted with edged tools. What is the state of society where a child 
is doomed to death in the presence of its mother? for Sheen’s wife was present 
when he laid the infant on the table, and murdered it. [The strong emotion ex- 
cited in the House by the narrative of this circumstance, and the pathos of the 
Right Honorable Gentleman’s manner, is indescribable.] Are we to sit quietly 
by whilst such transactions as these occur?) Are we to permit the continuance of 
such a state as this? [Loud cries of hear, hear!] What, I ask, had been the con- 
sequences of permitting it so long? Not only is the law completely paralyzed, 
but is not this the fact also — that when these murders prevail, every moral check, 
every moral restraint, on which we calculate more than upon the law to prevent 
murders, is completely at an end? [Hear, hear!] Do we ever hear in Ireland of 
the deliberate murder of children asin England? The Right Honorable Geutle- 
man then proceeded to instance the crime of Mistress Brownrigg, the murder of 
the Marrs and Williamses; and cursorily touched upon the case of Eugene Aram, 
to show that the best educated classes were equally addicted to these atrocities. 
He then passed to crimes against property, and expatiated on the fires in Kent and 
the Southern counties, the sacking and burning of Bristol, the tumult and de- 
struction of Nottingham, and the connection between these enormities and the 
political opinions of the great mass of the people. He read the statements of Sir 
Charles Wetherell, Mr Macworth Praed, Mr Horace Twiss, and Lord London- 
derry, that the Political Unions and Edinburgh Review under the Grey Govern- 
ment had been the cause of these outrages. He then passed to the state of things 
in the metropolis of England, and described the frightful appearance of anarchy. 
The first object which the traveller sees on entering London by the great western 
road is the house of the Hero of Waterloo, with iron blinds to protect the inmates 
from the missiles which would ctherwise be showered in by an unbridled, lawless 
multitude. He recounted the attack at noon-day, and in a most public thorough- 
fare, on the person of the Duke of Wellington, with the design of tearing him 
limb from limb. He instanced the secret conspiracy formed in the city, the drill- 
ing and exercising of a body of rebel troops with wooden swords, whose words of 
command were overheard in the street, and who were actually made prisoners, 
but not brought to condign justice, the Secretary of State not having ventured to 
carry onthe prosecution. Such was the state of intimidation which unnerved the 
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law. He mentioned the case of Dennis Collins, who was employed by the Bir- 
mingham Political Union to stone the King to death; and concluded by saying, 
that he felt assured he had made out his case, showing the necessity for the pro- 
yosed law, protective of the innocent against the recited enormities of the guilty. 
He finally declared that the suspension of the Habeas Corpus in England, and also 
of Trial by Jury; the substitution of Courts Martial composed of Irish officers, 
who might be relied upon for impartiality and temper; the power of searching 
houses by night, and imprisoning in any place which the captors may choose, the 
prisoners to be detained till trial, or after acquittal, till the pleasure of the Viceroy 
be known; and punishing all persons found abroad between sun and sun, in any 
district proclaimed by the Viceroy, Sir Harcourt Lees, would be hailed as a bless- 
ing by the peaceable inhabitants of Great Britain. [The Right Honorable Gentle- 
man sat down amidst loud cheers, and cries of “ Divide, divide.’ '] — vol. ii. pp. 
333 — 344. 

We wish it were in our power to copy all that we find in these vol- 
umes respecting the English law, the absurdities of which our author 
is well fitted to expose, he having studied that branch of legal science. 
We can make but one extract, which is, however, among the best 
papers in the work. 


‘In our representations of the evils of imprisonment for debt on mesne process, 
we have repeatedly referred to the power which it affords to every rogue of incar- 
cerating any person whose activity at a critical moment might disturb his criminal 
schemes; and we have instanced several cases in point, which occurred a few years 
ago, When bill-jobbing frauds were favored by the demand for money in the mania 
for speculation. Several country gentlemen who had been cheated in these trans- 
actions, on coming up to London to trace the knaves, were thrown into spunging- 
houses, for pretended debts which the swindlers swore against them, and leisure 
was thus obtained by the rogues for completing other frauds, and effecting their 
escapes without interruption or molestation. 

As these evils are notabsolutely of daily occurrence, they make slight impres- 
sion on the public mind. The custom of safety renders persons negligent of se- 
curity. ‘The people of England make a prodigious noise about their liberties, but 
they are content to live with a noose constantly round their necks, because rogues 
do not very frequently find it worth their while to tighten the slack of the rope, 
and bondage them. The potentiality of mischief is a thing never regarded; and 
where there is a flaw in our policy, an immense accumulation of instances of 
abuse, is necessary to conquer the vis inertie of the public, and to compel it to 
bestir itself foramendment. John Bull is like the gentleman who occupied one 
of the Alpha cottages, when the neighboring high-ways and bye-ways were not 
so good and safe as they now are, and who observed to a friend, that he had re- 
solved to change his quarters, for, said he, “ I have given it a fair trial; I have 
been knocked down and robbed regularly every night for the last three years, and 
1 can bear it no longer.”’ 

So it is with Mr Bull; nothing but a good series of knocking down and rob- 
bing will teach him the necessity of providing for his security. Demonstrate the 
opportunity for an injury to him, and, in batter-pudding accents, he replies upon 
you, * Theory.”? Knock him down for three years running, and he acknowledges 
Practice. Blessed are the knaves! for they are the only effective Reformers, and, 
thanks be to Providence! we rejoice in a goodly number of them. But for the 
hints they furnish in the way of practical demonstration, John Bull would never 
be convinced of the flaws in his jurisprudential policy. Until the steed is stolen, 
itis Vain to attempt to persuade the honest gentleman of the theoretical conven- 
ience of bolts and bars. 


. 


How often do we feel the force of Shakespeare's phrase, “ damned custom !’’— 
against it how impotent is reason! Nothing surely is so little to be dreaded in this 
world as innovation. Customs only have the force of conquering customs. It 
becomes a custom for a people to trust their purse to men over whom they have 
uo control, and who call themselves virtual Representatives; it becomes a custom 
for these “ virtual Representatives ’’ to rob the people, and the custom of pillage 
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ultimately prevails against and cures the custom of apathy and endurance; thy 
inconvenience conquers the vis inertia, and excess of pain compels the new de- 
vices ol prudence. 

W ho has not read with delight Mrs Hamilton’s “‘ Cottagers of Glenburnie,” jp 
which the dogged constancy of the Scotch to their habits of dirt and carelessnes 
is so humorously described. Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur, O Bull. Yoy 
are a man neat in your house and habits; you wash your hands twice, and your 
face once a day; your corduroysare not greatly stained with beer, and your waist- 
coat is inconsiderably snuffy; you do not wear your repens, more than a week, 
and your shirt has knowledge of the laundry ; there is no dung-hill before your 
door, your barns and out-houses are in repair, your roads are excellent, and you 
hold the golden maxim, that “ one stitch in time saves nine : ’? — but there is fou}. 
ness, and slovenliness, and carelessness, beyond the house, the farm, and the per- 
son. What the Scotch of Mrs Hamilton were in their domestic concerns, you, 
oh John, are in your political. There isa dung-hil! before your door of justice, 
bigger than all the middensteads that ever stunk in Scotland — it is the Law, map. 
See in your public estate too the havoc the pigs make, against whom you have no 
fences, and who consequently devour your cabbages, grub up your carrots and 
turnips, stye in your house, and grunt in your Parliament -- they are your Oji- 
garchs — wilful creatures, vehement in filling themselves, inordinate in craving, 
and resolute in procuring their foul self-satisfaction. 

It is with Mr Bull as it was with Mr Sawney in the less concern —“ damned 
custom ’’ renders him callous to the perception of the nuisances. “ It’s just vary 
weel,’”’"— it has always been that gait,”’— or he “canna be fashed ” to change. 
For this evil content there is no cure, but in the consequently-growing enormity 
of inconvenience. Mischiefs are like jokes, laughed at till they are practical. 
The day furnishes an instance in point. Heaven knows how long the law has giv- 
en every rogue power over our liberties, or the privilege of merely going to an 
office, taking an oath, and procuring the arrest of any individual whose temporary 
confinement may be agreeable to his malice or his schemes of knavery; the defect 
has been pointed out and neglected, but a case occurs, and the Magistrates are in 
wonderment at the negligence of the law, and the vicious opportunity to vexation 
afforded by it. The sign of the fool with his finger in his mouth, and the senti- 
ment,“ Who'd have thought it!”’ is the precise emblem of English jurisprudence. 
It is as apt a type as that of our Justice, who, with blinded eyes, holds the scales 
in one hand to weigh her fees, and the sword in the other to smite without per- 
ception of her object. — vol. i, pp. 230 — 284. 


The § Pharisees and Publicans’ are happily taken off in the follow- 
ing, with which our extracts must close, though we have been com- 
pelled to omit many most admirable pieces: 


‘The Bishop of London confesses that it is necessary to defend the part which 
the magistracy and clergy have taken against the Beer Act. He complains that 
“they have been stigmatized as bent on exerting all their power and influence to 
abridge and restrict the innocent amusements of the people.”’ It appears to us, 
that, by “ the innocent amusements of the people,” are meant the amusements 
which the people cannot enjoy. For example, the Bishop would admit that an 
airing on the water on week days was an innocent amusement to the industrious 
classes, who live and labor pent up in the impure air and black gloomy streets 0! 
sooty London; but on Sunday a boat is a crime, and unfortunately Sunday is the 
only day on which leisure is to be had by the industrious for the exhilerating and 
healthful excursion. The man of purple sits in his palace, and counts the boats 
as they pass through Putney Bridge, and swells his piety with abomination of the 
sinners. He numbers the funnies, and the barges, and carries his displeasure at 
the amount of the Devil’s craft, to the account of his own virtue. If there were 
a tithe on boats, with what a different spirit would their numbers be noted. 

The poor man has not only lungs which play more freely in fresh air, and eyes 
that delight in scenes of beauty, but he has also ears, which, strange as it may 
Seem, are capable of receiving other sounds than commands, and actually are not 
imsensible to the notes of a fiddle. Music, the Bishop will say, is, in proper places, 
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an innocent amusement; but the misfortune is, that in the only place in which the 
wasant can hear it, it is forbidden. A ploughman, the Bishop must learn, cannot 
afford a fiddler to come and play for him while he ploughs, nor can he have a 
Paganini in his own cabin. At the public-house he would club his mite with 
others for a tune; but a fiddle ata public-house is odious to the magistracy, and 
universally forbidden. P 

Well, but there are treats besides water-parties to the folks of London, or music 
to the laborers in the country. A walk is of the class of innocent amusements to 
be permitted to the people, Aye, if the magistrates have not stopped up the foot- 
paths. The cut across the fields is shut up, and the path through the park; but 
there is the high-road open to the pleasure of the laborer; to be sure the dust is 
rather disagreeable, and the gravel not good for poor shoes; but then the Bishop's 
luxuriously appointed carriage may roll by, and it will be “an innocent amuse- 
ment” to admire it, and think how it would bind up with the New Testament. 

The Bishop further observed, “ that the magistracy and clergy did not wish 
to abridge the innocent amusements of the people; but they did w ish to save them 
from temptations to vice and immorality.” 

Upon this, we again repeat, the system of game preserving has been for many 
years past an admitted temptation to vice and immorality; and what part has the 
clergy taken against it? what churchmen have raised their voices against it ? what 
bishop has night after night dunned Parliament with the bill of grievances? Are 
not these circumstances suspicious :— that the Beer Act is the only one of our 
many bad laws which has filled the Church with alarm and anxiety for the morals 
of the people —that the magistracy notoriously found certain sweets in the old 
licensing system, which gave origin to the name of justice juice — that the clergy 
make part and great part of the acting magistracy, and loudly complain of the 
alteration of the law ? 

But, says the Bishop, 

“The clergy were placed in rather a difficult situation in these cases. If they 
remained silent, they were represented as careless and remiss in the execution of 
their duty; and if they spoke out against practices which they honestly believed 
to have a tendency to produce vice and immorality, then they were represented 
as meddlers and hypocrites. He really did not know what the clergy had done to 
give any one a right to say that they said one thing when they meant another.” 

Indeed! why can any of the publicans and sinners who pass Lambeth and Ful- 
ham Palaces in their Sunday excursions, fail to perceive that the clergy say one 
thing while they practise another? Is it not said that it is easier for a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven; and can they who say it mean it, when the state and revenues of 
princes are the objects of their highest worldly ambition ? Does the ladder of 
church preferment ascend into attenuated air, or descend into the mines of Plutus? 
Which way do the rounds go — to the poverty of the bless« d poor, whose inheri- 
tance is Heaven, orto the riches that clog the soul ? Do the clergy strip them- 
selves for the eye of the needle, or do they load for the camel ? 

Does not the Bishop really know what the clergy have done, to give the people 
the right to say one thing when they meantanother? Have they not sees of Lon- 
don, Canterbury, Durham, purple, palaces, titles of honor, and rich livings ? 

Do they not preach, “ Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, neither 
for the body what ye shall put on. Sell that ye have and give alms; provide your- 
selves bags which wax not old, a treasure in Heaven that faileth not;’? and have 
they not taken to themselves even the portion of tithes which the ancient law of 
the land had appropriated to the poor, and do they not vindicate their estate for 
ever in the property of the church ? 

Do not these things give people the right to murmur that the clergy “ say one 
thing and mean ” —aye, and do — another ? that they hold out the Bible as the 
rule, and follow the customs, pride, and pleasures of worldliness.’ — vol. i, pp. 
172 — 176. 

We have quoted so liberally from the works of this profound and 
brilliant writer, that we have but little space for remarks suggested by 
their perusal. ‘The question is sometimes asked—Why have we no 
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writers of the class of which Sydney Smith, Fonblanque, and Dickens, 
are so striking examples? This question is easily answered. It wili 
be seen, that the writers named, belong to a school of prose Satirists, 
whose themes are the wrongs perpetrated in a highly cultivated and 
most artificial political and social state. There is no country in the 
world, in which a man, who has the power to comprehend, and the cour. 
age to expose, the infidelity of society to its professed objects, can 
find so many topics on which to employ his tongue or his pen, as in Eng. 
land. ‘The monstrous inequalities which mark her social condition, 
cannot escape the observation of any one who has eyes to see the suf. 
fering of the many, or ears to hear the moans which are caused by that 
suffering. There is something in true intellect, which leads its pos- 
sessor to sympathize with the weak and the oppressed, unless circum. 
stances have made him one of those interested in uphoiding that very 
order of things which produces the oppression. Men of a satirical 
turn of mind, even when their feelings are not interested, are exceed- 
ingly apt to war with the conventional hypocrisies of the world —to 
make them the objects of their powers of wit or invective, and thus 
aid in bringing about that alteration in public sentiment, which is the 
parent of extensive political change, sometimes so comprehensive as to 
be of a great organic character —as in the French Revolution, and, 
much earlier, in the Protestant Reformation. This last event, we be- 
lieve, was caused less by theologians, than by satirists, whether in prose 
or poetry. Boccaccio, and men of his class, did more to effect it, 
than all the theologians that ever wrangled over points as difficult to 
settle, as their settlement itself would be unimportant. The reformers 
simply reaped where the careless, and often the licentious poet or 
novelist, had sowed a plentiful quantity of seed. So with the writers of 
that school of which are we particularly speaking. They are smooth- 
ing the way for the mere politician, and loosening that soil which he 
will eventually turn up. But it is precisely because the soil needs 
loosening — that the path must be prepared for the political reformer 
—that no such writers can spring up here, and attain to reputation. 
There is nothing for them to fasten to— nothing to excite their pe- 
culiar faculties. We have faults enough, heaven knows, and some of 
them are sufliciently grave to excite the apprehension of every reflect- 
ing patriot; but they are not of that character against which either 
deep-toned or highly-wrought satire can be used with effect. They 
are not the prey of a Juvenal ora Fonblanque. We have, as yet, 
none of those social disparities, of an absolutely hideous nature, which 
so strongly characterize society in the old world. Cases of individual 
sutfering there undoubtedly are, equal to the worst of those of Europe. 
But what is the exception here, is the rule there; and, age and sick- 
ness out of the question, the men among us who have literally nothing, 
are mostly those who will do literally nothing, and hence are justly 
punished for their want of industry. In Europe, there are thousands 
who often cannot procure work, and millions whose labor does not 
bring them enough to keep them from a condition of squalid misery; 
and whose abject state, is made worse by the contrast which is afforded 
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to it by the overgrown fortunes of the few — the latter being the cause 
of the former. The heart of man protests against a system so grossly 
wicked. ‘The spectacle of a great nobleman living ‘in luxury, while 
on his estate are mines, the main source of his wealth, in the dark 
bowels of which are scores of degraded beings, who are actually quad- 
rupeds, and whose condition is in many respects so fearful, that the par- 
ticulars of it are scarcly susceptible of being mentioned with decency: 
the knowledge that in many cities the daughters of vice are regularly 
numbered and licensed ; that the kingdom of thieving and similar crimes, 
is subjected to regular laws; — these, and many other facts of a like 
nature, all protesting loudly against the corruption and the imbecility 
of modern civilization, with its religious establishments and benevolent 
institutions, urge the lover of his race to great efforts to its redemp- 
tion, and give vigor to his thoughts, and raciness to his language. 
Sometimes this protestation against the wholesale wrong of the world, 
takes a light and careless tone, and by those indifferent to all but 
their own selfish objects, it is not understood. ‘There is the London 
Punch, for instance. Most people regard it in the same light that they 
do its namesake, of old renown. So do not we. Punch, to us, is 
one of the most remarkable facts of the day —a great reality — a 
most striking phenomenon. What must be the condition of that coun- 
try, which affords so constant themes to the writings of men who see 
every thing from a ludicrous point of view? Why, rightly considered, 
Punch, with all his jokes, his rare wit, his racy humor, his inimitable 
satire, is a more melancholy personage, than even a Parliamentary 
Commissioner, with a long and most dry report concerning the starva- 
tion of the manufacturing operatives, or the beastliness of some great 
nobleman’s miners. He jeers at society for its short-comings — he 
points to its manifold crimes, to its laws favoring the rich and grinding 
the bones of the poor, and to the absurd pretensions which men make 
to religion and morals, all the time disregarding the one, and violating 
the precepts of the other. Punch could not exist for a day, were not 
men almost entirely made up of knaves and fools. The modem De- 
mocritus, his bitter laughter is more harsh and grating to the ear which 
detects its real character, than the severest sermon against wealthy 
vice, that parson ever dared to preach. Punch could not live here for 
a single month, and we enjoy his efforts, precisely in the same propor- 
tion that we become intimately acquainted with the real state of the 
English world. We might as reasonably expect a Hogarth to rise and 
flourish among us. But let us take courage; for, if we can only go 
on for half a century longer in the same hopeful path in which we have 
been treading for the last fifty years, in social matters, we shal] afford 
as many salient points as England herself. We shall then have our 
Punches, our Smiths, our Dickenses, our Bulwers, and our Fon- 
blanques. And may God send them, for they will be much needed, to 
save our children’s children from the worst tyranny that ever degraded 
the minds and preyed upon the bodies of human creatures— the ty- 
ranny of an aristocracy of mere wealth, than which nothing more cruel 
ever domineered over a world. 
W. R.—vo.. 1. No. 1. 10 
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It must be peculiarly gratifying to Mr Fonblanque, to see SO many 
of his views adopted by the statesmen and law-makers of his country, 
men who stood up against them for years, but at last have been com- 
pelled to bow before them, and to acknowledge their excellence, 
He has ever been a most vehement and uncompromising opponent 
of the Corn Laws ; and he now has the satisfaction of hearing the 
British Premier declare that their days are numbered —and that 
Premier too, a man who came into power over tke heads of men who 
lost place because they attempted to modify those laws! In this, he 
undoubtedly has one of the noblest rewards which can be bestowed 
upon a man who has labored long and diligently in the world’s great 
vineyard. It has been cleverly said of him, that he is a great writer, 
who happens to be a journalist; and if we judge his greatness by the 
accuracy of his predictions, the soundness of his logic, the terseness 
of his wit, and the noble use to which he has put his powers, we shall 
find it difficult to select his superior among the thousands of able men 
which his great country has produced. 

In justice to ourselves, as well as to Mr Fonblanque, we must say, 
that in making our extracts from his volumes, we have aimed at noth- 
ing except to give the reader specimens of his powers of execution: 
hence, the quotations do not follow each other in chronological order, 
nor, indeed, has any other order been observed in their selection. 
Perhaps if we had proceeded more systematically, even a higher im- 
pression would have been made, as respects his intellectual powers, 
though we have strong doubts whether such would have been the 
case. The reader must judge, but we would fain have him be just 
to one, whom we too heartily admire to tamely witness his being the 
recipient of other than the best treatment. The views of a great 
liberalist should be properly appreciated in this land of freedom; and 
though Mr Fonblanque, as editor of the London Examiner, has said 
some rather harsh things of us, of late years, — for reasons, doubtless, 
in his own mind, all sufficient,—yet we entertain towards him none 
other than the most kind feelings. There is much about this country, 
which even the best informed Englishmen cannot comprehend; but 
so long as it is apparent that malice does not prompt assaults upon us, 
we should bear them with philosophical indifference: even when it is 
plain that they spring from hatred or envy, we shall not be warranted 
in bestowing upon them much notice. A great nation, like a great 
man, must look to experience attacks; and if it always manifest irrita- 
tion when they are made, it will prove to the world that it lacks at 
least one element of moral greatness, namely, a serene indifference to 
the libels of the wicked and the uninformed. Mr Fonblanque is neither 
bad nor ignorant, but circumstances having clouded us in the eyes of 
the liberal party of England, he only shares the general error, which has 
moved even great minds from their balance. Time and events will cor- 
rect this evil,—and until they do, America must make up her mind 
to be content with her steadily-growing greatness, which is causing 
even her enemies to view her with that respect which springs from the 
contemplation of strength in the most striking of its manifestations. 
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Arr. V.— Speech of the Hon. Lewis C. Levin, on the Naturalization 
Laws. Delivered in the United States House of Representatives, 
December 18, 1845. 


Turrp parties are sometimes, though seldom, useful in a state. 
When they have their origin in the disregard, by the two great parties 
into which the people of a free country instinctively divide themselves, 
of some evil which bears with peculiar force upon the nation, they pro- 
duce a good end, and die with the death of the grievance which called 
them into being. But third parties rarely have so honorable an origin. 
They generally spring from the morbid self-love of a few ambitious 
aspirants, who are anxious for revenge upon those who have been 
more successful than themselves, or to convince the people that they 
have a talent for mischief, if for nothing else. Some local grievance, 
or party prejudice, is seized upon, and adopted as the principle of the 
party; and around this, are rallied the disaffected of all other parties, 
who, if the community was previously in an almost balanced condition 
as between the regular political organizations, become of importance, 
and are too often courted, or bidden for, by men who would scorn to 
have any direct connection with beings so easily deceived, or so obsti- 
nate in their attachment to some impractiable scheme, as not to see that 
they are despised by the very persons who seek to traffic with them. 
For a time, and especially if the period is of one of great excitement 
— when, for instance, there is a presidential election pending, — such 
a party is induced, from the caressing and flattery which it receives, to 
believe that it is firmly founded, and that it must, ultimately, control 
the republic. But matters soon come right again. The canvass comes 
to a close, and the self-exalted patriots are made to feel their insig- 
nificance, by the contempt with which they are treated by those who, 
a few days before, could not find words sweet enough to set forth their 
virtues. The party which they assisted, will, of a certainty, treat 
them with more indignity than they will receive at the hands of their 
adversaries. They feel mortified at the weight of the obligation in- 
curred, and seek to lessen it, by rating the assistance received, and 
the motives which led to its being given, even lower than they should 
be put, contemptible as, in most instances of the kind, the motives 
at least are. Gratitude, as it has well been said, is a lively sense of 
favors to come; and the remark applies more especially to politics than 
to any other pursuit — politicians and politics having but one face, in 
acertain sense, however much they may resemble Janus in others; 
and that face ever looks forward. he small third party, which seeks 
importance by throwing its weight into the scale of either of the great 
parties, is, after an election, no better than the grapes which have been 
through the wine-press. It has been crushed in the process of giving 
forth what was useful in it, and is fit for nothing but to be cast aside 
— its sure fate, which it has the consolation of knowing it has deserv- 
ed by the folly of its inception, and earned by the folly of its acts. 

The ‘ Native American’ party, in some respects, is an exception to 
the remarks which we have made in the preceding paragraph. It is 
as old as the republic, and the time was, when it had another name, 
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and when its views were made to speak through alien and sedition 
laws. But times are changed, and as it is no longer fashionable for the 
conservative party, as a party, to make war against either foreigners or 
the freedom of the press, in a direct manner, ‘ Native Americanism’ 
springs up, occasionally, and flourishes for a while, ‘ like a green bay- 
tree, but withering, and almost dying, at the approach of the first frost. 
{t is, however, of a hybernating nature, and revives, periodically, when 
some of the basest prejudices of humanity acquire sufficient heat to 
penetrate to the deep and dark abodes, to which a previous manifesta- 
tion of good sense on the part of the world had consigned it, after it 
had had a brief but stirring existence. Prejudice will work violently, 
at times,in the best informed communities; and the pride of race, 
through which some of its worst developements are made, will be 
heard, even against the dictates of reason, and when reflection must 
teach, that of all absurdities, that which is involved in pretensions of 
superiority on account of birth, is the most ridiculous, and the most 
likely, if indulged to any great extent, to lead to the practice of ty- 
ranny, on a scale which will forever banish freedom and good govem- 
ment from the earth. Fortunately for this country, its policy has been 
so long settled adversely to feelings of this kind, that they cannot look 
to give character to our laws; though, at times, bigotry and exclusive- 
ness may be rampant, and the superiority of one race over the other, 
find its best proof in the murder of a portion of the latter, and the de- 
struction of their dwellings and places of worship — an unquestionable 
proof of its physical superiority, but of less weight when the question 
is as to the preponderance of intellect or morals. : 

The attempt to draw a line between one portion of the people of 
this country, and any or all other portions, having for its origin a dis- 
tinction of race, would be wicked, were it not exquisitely absurd. We 
are made up of all the nations of the earth; and the diversity of our 
origin, is the surest guarantee of the continued soundness of our coun- 
trymen. It is customary to attribute to the Anglo-Saxon race, a great 
superiority over other branches of the human family; and then to 
complacently assert that we are of that race. We are not Anglo-Sax- 
ons, though the compound which forms the American people, has been 
made * thick and slab ’ by no small quantity of Anglo-Saxon blood. One 
would think, from the glibness with which the assertion is frequently 
inade — from the flippancy which characterizes its constant utterance 
—that we had no other origin than England. Yet, if we scan the 
early history of the United States, we shall find that other countries, 
beside England, had something to do in furnishing the people who laid 
the foundation of this great occidental empire. New York was settled 
by the Dutch, whose characteristic manners and modes of thought, have 
made, not merely a lasting impression on that great state, but also on 
the Union itself, the descendant of a Hollander, a native of New York, 
having risen to the highest honors of the republic. The French also 
assisted in forming the American people. Their connection with the 
early history of the west and southwest, is familiar to all, to say noth- 
ing of the Huguenot emigrants, among the descendants from whom, 
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have been several of our most remarkable citizens. Spain has also 
contributed of her bluest blood, to the mighty mass which we now 
present to the observation of the world. The Irish, and the Scotch 
Highlanders, who settled here early, were not of Anglo-Saxon origin. 
But even if we were all descended from English progenitors, that 
would not be any proof of our blood being of the genuine Anglo-Saxon 
quality. What are the English themselves, but the offspring of every 
race whose members ever stirred from their original homes? Perhaps 
there is no nation in the world, with smaller claims to unmixed de- 
scent, than the English. They are the children of twenty different 
, peoples; and the events which caused the island to become the home 
of a population of so varied an origin, had nearly all taken place be- 
. fore the first English settlement was made in North America. Hence. 
we cannot, even those of us who trace our lineage to England, as- 
f sume any superiority on account of our Anglo-Saxon descent, if to 
have descended from the plundering gentry who accompanied or fol- 
lowed Hengist and Horsa, is really so grand an affair as some writers 
P represent it. England has drawn nourishment from many quarters, 





H and therefore it is, that she has done much for which the world, in 
c spite of all her errors and crimes, must ever remain her debtor. 
- Michelet, that most eloquent of French historians, has some beautiful 
» observations on this subject, when speaking of England. ‘This last 
° country of the old continent,’ he says, ‘is the heroical land; the constant 
e refuge of the exiled and the energetic. All who have ever fled servi- 
n tude, Druid pursued by Roman, Gallo-Romans chased by the barba- 
, rians, Saxons proscribed by Charlemagne, famished Danes, grasping 
of Normans, the persecuted Flemish manufacturers, the vanquished Cal- 
S- vinists —all have crossed the sea, and made the great island their 
e country. Thus has England thriven on misfortunes, and grown great 
ir out of ruins.” We can add to the races mentioned by the brilliant 
n- Frenchman, the earlier inhabitants of the island, those who settled 
at there ages before the Romans landed in it, and who were not ex- 
to terminated: for it should be understood, that a nation never utterly 
X- loses its primitive character. A high authority, indeed, has declared, 
on that the present population of Rome more closely resembles the an- 
ne cient Quirites, the Romans of the kingdom and the early times of the 
ly republic, than did the population of that city in the days of the 
ce Cesars, when, according to the bitter satirist, Antioch was but the 
he suburb of the world’s capital, and the Tiber had been made foul 
eS, with the impurities of the Orontes. Without going so far as this, we 
iid think it can be safely assumed, that the first settlers of a nation give 
ed many not unimportant features to its entire history — and the first 
ve settlers of England, of whom we have any knowledge, were not An- 
on gles and Saxons, but of a far different race. 
rk, The policy of our country respecting people of foreign birth, has, 
Iso since we have had a national existence, and been immediately respon- 
the sible to the world for our acts, been manly and wise. No one of the 
yth- numerous excellent results of our revolution, has been more honor- i 
ym, able than this. It cannot be denied, that before we shook off our de- i 
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pendence on England, we shared largely in that almost Hebrew-like 
spirit of exclusiveness which has characterized the ‘mother country, 
as she is commonly called; for, though England is but a mass made 
up of the contributions of all lands, she has ever been exclusive in 
her character, her people thinking more of their privileges, than of 
human rights. So it was with our ancestors, who looked with small 
charity upon foreigners, until the events of the revolution measurably 
emancipated our minds, and taught us that there might be good men 
in France, and bad men in England — that the virtues were not en- 
tirely insular, nor humanity confined to Britain and British America. 
The generous sympathy and the active assistance which our cause re- 
ceived at foreign hands, to which our claim was as small as our retum 
has been, forced upon us far different views, and elevated our charac- 
ter by banishing some of our ancient prejudices. Our early laws re- 
specting the citizenship of foreigners, were remarkable for their liber- 
ality, which was caused by a grateful sense of kindness received. 
After a lapse of years, and when the spirit of party ran high, this 
character was changed, and our policy became almost as base as that 
of the worst governed nations of Europe. This change was effected 
during the ascendency of the aristocratical party, and was accompa- 
nied with an equally iniquitous attack on the freedom of the press. 
It is worthy of note, that as the federal party increased in strength, 
foreigners were made more and more to feel the weight of its hostili- 
ty. The first bill reported to congress on the subject, required that 
the foreigner should reside but one year in this country, previous to 
his becoming a citizen; but it was altered, so as to require a two years’ 
residence, in which shape it received the approval of Washington. 
This law continued some five or six years, until 1795, when, federal 
influence having become all-powerful in the cabinet, its terms were so 
far changed, as to render a residence of five years necessary to the 
enjoyment of the rights of citizenship. In 1798, a further change, to 
a residence of FOURTEEN YEARS, was made necessary. ‘The motives 
to this change, were quite as discreditable as the change itself. They 
were to be found in the desire which animated the administration of 
that time, to accommodate its action to the views of the anti-revolu- 
tionary party in Europe, which was seeking the overthrow of France, 
then the champion of freedom. Our legislation was made to assimi- 
late to that of England, between which country and our own, the 
federalists wished the most intimate relations to exist. They were 
determined that the United States should not be open to the perse- 
cuted of other lands — the exiles for liberty’s sake. But the Ameri- 
can People entertained a feeling more consonant to their national 
origin, than this; and in the struggle which ensued, the latter were 
victorious, as they ever must be, when they contend in behalf of truth 
and justice. ‘The democratic party came into power, and, at the earn 
est recommendation of President Jefferson, congress repealed the law 
requiring a residence of fourteen years from foreigners, ere they could 
become American citizens. It is true, they did not do all that they 
should have done —all that the world had a right to expect at their 
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hands. They restored the law by which five years’ residence was re- 
quired, whereas they should have placed the foreigner on the basis 
which he originally occupied, and required of him to reside among us 
only two years, before being, in all political respects, the equal of those 
who rejoice in the accident of birth. Every vestige of federalism 
should have been swept away, and the utmost liberality have been 
made to speak through our legislation. We have never been able to 
understand, why it was that this compromise with the spirit of politi- 
ca] fanaticism was entered into, as in those days, men were not so prone 
to settle disputes in that way, as are their descendants. This law has 
endured for more than forty years, and has worked well, in all respects, 
contributing much to the increase of our country in strength, wealth, 
and political weight; and had it been more liberal in its provisions, 
there can be no doubt that our advancement would have been even 
more remarkable than it has. It is not too late to liberalize it now, 
and so far from altering it to conform to the paltry bigotry of the 
‘Native Americans,’ we hope that our national legislature will rather 
cut down the time now required of the emigrant to reside among us, 
so that every possible inducement may be held out for good men from 
other nations to make our country their home. 

Were there any thing in ‘ Native-Americanism,’ we are the last 
people who should seek for its extension — who should endeavor to 
have lines of distinction drawn between the different races which go 
to make up the people of this country. What claim have the mem- 
bers of one particular race, to superiority over any or all others? What 
title to superior excellence have the ‘ Natives’ themselves ever shown? 
Upon what rests their claim to be considered aulocthones? Upon what 
do they rest their claim to wear the golden grasshopper, because of 
their being the offspring of the soil? Many of their number, in point 
of fact, were not even born in the United States, but are natives of 
foreign lands! This is no matter of reproach, any more than it is of 
praise; but it is certainly a strong reason why they should not assail 
others, and seek to abridge their enjoyments, and to aim at the degrada- 
tion of those whose failing is, that they are in precisely the same pre- 
dicament that their persecutors once were. ‘Three centuries have not 
yet elapsed, since the first settlement of Europeans was made within the 
present limits of the United States; and shall a people who have no an- 
tiquity of their own, affect to look down upon those who seek to become 
oftheir number? We hope never to see our country adopt a course, 
at once so foolish in itself, and so ruinous in its consequences. We 
should imitate, rather the comparatively liberal policy of Rome, than 
that narrow and exclusive course which was pursued by the greatest 
of the Grecian states. As the population of a city soon becomes 
worn out and worthless, unless constantly replenished by streams from 
the rural districts; so does a nation lose its vigor, if it pursue an 
exclusive course. Sparta was the most rigid of nations, in her ideas 
of the purity of race, there being but two or three instances of for- 
eigners being admitted to the privileges —if such they can be call- 
ed—of her polity. We know how her spirit became extinguished. 
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Athens was more liberal than Sparta, but still exclusive in her policy; 
and her existence was more brilliant, as her fame is more noble, and her 
influence more pure, than those of the latter country. Rome was 
yet more liberal —far more so—than Athens; and she conquered 
the world. We are well aware of the difference between the classic 
times and our own, and of the danger which is incurred by making 
comparisons between them. Yet human nature is the same, in all 
times and climes; and liberality will exalt and exclusiveness depress 
nations, now as in the earlier ages of the world. ‘The loftiest prompt- 
ings of the heart, coincide with the dictates of policy. Distine- 
tions among frail children of clay, there should be none; and if 
they are recognized elsewhere, so much more powerful is the reason 
that they should not be pemnitted to exist in this land of liberty, this 
home of equality. We proclaimed, in the morn of our existence, that 
all men are created free and equal ; — let us not, in the meridian of our 
career, to whose brilliancy foreigners have so much contributed, forget 
the noble creed of our youth, or cease to hold that God made of one 
flesh and one blood, all the nations of the earth. 

Connected with this ‘ Native American’ movement, is one of a sim- 
ilar nature, though different, ostensibly, as to its object. We allude 
to the Anti-Catholic crusade which is going on in some parts of this 
country. Religious bigots are the leaders in this business, as political | 
fanatics are of that which seeks so extensive a change in our naturali- | 
zation laws. ‘he object really aimed at, is substantially the same, in | 
both cases, the oppression of citizens of foregn birth; for very many 
of that valuable portion of the community, are Catholics. But as | 
religious bigotry is a much more wicked and disgusting thing than \ 
political fanaticism; we are not surprised that the ‘ No Popery’ men, 
are worse than mere ‘ Natives,— or, rather, that, when they appear in 
the arena of politics, they do not manifest quite so intense a baseness, as t 
when they assume the mantle of religion, and inculcate the purity of t 
proscription, the extreme godliness of persecution, and the religious l 


duty which exists for every man to libel, worry, and hound to death, all 1 
who do not hold to his peculiar notions, about matters respecting which I 
it is quite impossible to underrate the lack of consequence. ‘There 0 
is, in your religious fanatic, a malignity of thought, a hatred so cordial, i 
a perseverance so wolf-like in pursuit of ends so eminently diabolical; u 
that your politician, be his baseness what it may, shrinks to a nonenity r 
in the comparison. The ‘Native American,’ with all his faults, would, g 
we doubt not, be quite content, if foreigners could be made his c 
slaves, and if they would assent to remaining serfs to the virtuous no- t 
bles whose title to superiority is proved by their having been born on . a 
the soil. But the religious bigot would not be content with any thing 0 
of the kind. Supremacy he wishes for; but one of his attributes of J 
sovereignty must be, his prerogative to kill,—and not merely that, WwW 
either, but to kill with that refinement of cruelty, that devilish ingenuity su 
of torture, which, in all ages, in all countries, and under all circum- Se 
stances, have been the peculiar characteristics, the particular traits, th 
and the chief glory and highest honor, of the degraded class of beings ef 
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to which he belongs. ‘The political egotist would be satisfied with a 
confession of superiority, and would spare life,and leave the foreigner 
to take care of his soul in his own way. Very different would it be 
with the religious egotist. He would begin just where the politician 
would leave his victim, and nothing would satisfy him, until he had 
confined or burned him in this world, and sent him to everlasting fire in 
the next, ‘ prepared for the devil and his angels.” Of all the curses with 
which God, in his just wrath, has punished a world insensible to his 
long suffering and great goodness, that of religious bigotry is the 
most awful. It would seem to be something very like blasphemy, to 
suppose that it is even a curse from on high; but that, rather, it is an 
exhalation from that foul pit, which, filled with all that is noisome and 
unclean, and the abiding-place of the worst enemies of humanity, 
sends forth for its infliction, an evil so great, that it can be truly said to 
be the creation of only beings at once omnipotent and utterly malignant. 

It is now almost a century, since Dr Johnson, in his rough, impres- 
sive way, observed, that a man who would, at that time, cry an alarm 
on account of ‘ Popery,’ would have cried ‘fire’ at the deluge. He 
was right; and how much more applicable is his comparison to the 
present time, when we have about as much to fear from Catholicism, 
as the Cities of the Plain had from heavy showers! Yet there are 
men who are really afraid of the Pope — who fear that the Inquisition 
may be established among us — who are ready to give credence to 
any ‘Popish Plot’ that a modern Oates may get up, and who are not 
quite clear that the Massacre of St. Bartholomew will not be imitated, 
in this country, on a large scale! So absurd is poor human nature, 
when made the dominion of those potent fiends, Ignorance and Fa- 
naticism; and so incurably insane is that mind upon which priestcraft 
has urged its delusions, when aiming to outbid another branch of its 
trade — to overthrow a rival absurdity! ‘To prevent all these evils — 
to stay the march of ‘the Pope, that Pagan full of pride,’ and to 
unseat the scarlet lady of easy virtue, who sits on the seven hills; the 
most vigorous efforts are made, and a brisk distribution of interesting 
histories, pamphlets, and papers has commenced — the said works being 
of a most Christian, orthodox, and Protestant character, — abound- 
ing in lively and most interesting pictures of men, women, and children 
undergoing some one of the multitudinous tortures with which the 
religious sentiment, in its morbid state, has invented, probably to dis- 
gust mankind with the world; and with letter-press to match, ‘in a 
concatenation accordingly.’ Really, it is a most fructifying pursuit, 
to con these works — to turn over the pages of these ‘ pictorial histo- 
ries,’ these graphic illustrations of the religious sports of the olden time. 
On one leaf, we see a man giving a cup of water to a brother, not as 
Jesus said it should be given, to relieve the thirst contracted in the 
weary travel over the rough highway of life; but for the purpose of 
suffocating him into truth, by what is called the ‘ torture of water;’ 
seeking to expel the delusive heresy, by a ‘ water cure’ as savage as 
that which is carried on at Grafenberg; and administering a baptism as 
effectual in remitting sins, as if it took place in the Jordan itself. We 
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turn the page, thinking we have seen the worst, and, lo! a most learned P 
and pious Protestant in the process of being grilled; another, being V 
‘done brown,’ ‘ to a turn,’ before a slow fire, and a fourth having his , 
bones pulled out of their sockets, by some ingenious process, which b 
none but a devil could have invented, and none but fiendish imps have a 
practised! All this is, perhaps, very well, especially as the explana- y 
tions — the running comments on each striking text— are remarkable t 
for any thing but humility of thought, or impartiality of expression. ti 
But what is the purpose for which it is put out before the world, cen- 0 
turies after the acts narrated were performed, and why are facts so ‘ 
disgraceful, made to start from that obscurity to which the better feel- E 
ings of men had consigned them? Is it for the purpose of exciting p 
hostility against one description of religion, by showing up, in all b 
their naked horrors, the deeds of Roman Catholics, in former times? 0 
If so, we beg leave to most respectfully say, that the argument isa b 
two-edged sword, which, swung about by a strong arm, can lop off as p 
well the heads of Protestants as of Catholics. Is it for the purpose o! 
of showing that Catholicism, having persecuted, cannot, therefore, be Ww 
considered a true religion? If so, then is Protestantism of a most di 
irreligious paternity —an impious combination—a mere sham.— n 
The result will be, that we shall all, believing what Catholics and C 
Protestants say of each other, and assuming that their premises, name- 

/ ly, that real religion — vital godliness — never persecutes, are true ; be th 
placed in the enviable predicament of Grimaldi, who, at the time of th 
the pious and most exemplary ‘ No-Popery’ riots, in London, in 1780, th 
wrote ‘ No Religion!” on his door, to save his house from ‘the visits of ul 
those most religious Protestants, the followers of Lord George Gordon. tu 
For, if there is one fact more fully established by history than another, as 
it is, that, bad as Catholics have been, in the way of persecution, — ou 
and bad enough they have been, most certainly, — Protestants have tal 
been worse : worse, because their religion was born of the assertion wl 
of the right of private judgment, — worse, because they had not been th 
corrupted by the possession of power for a thousand years, —and stl 
worse, because they had themselves suffered for the same acts, the im 
committing of which by others, they visited with perpetual con- wl 
finement, or military huntings, or gibbets, as little convincing, and re! 
quite as illogical, as the faggot and the stake. ‘ Persecution,’ says TI 
the calm and impartial Hallam, with equal force and truth, — ‘ Perse- ac 
cution is the deadly original sin of the reformed churches; that which wh 
cools every honest man’s zeal for their cause, in proportion as his it | 
reading becomes extensive.’ If Catholicism is to be condemned, for wi 
the fires of Smithfield, let Protestantism share the same fate, for the ple 
hangings and embowellings of Tyburn. If humanity protests against Tr 
Romanism, for the atrocities which marked its treatment of the Albi- Th 
genses and the Waldenese, let its protestations be equally vehement to. 
against the bloody career of Protestantism in Irelaand. If the mas are 
sacre of St. Bartholomew is a proof that the old church is not to be fre 
trusted —that it is false to its plighted faith, and that it delights in anc 
blood; let us bear in mind, that, at the same time the Huguenots were tha: 
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enduring the cruelties of French Catholics, the Catholics of England 
were experiencing the tender mercies of their Protestant countrymen, 
in the shape of presentation to most argumentative dungeons or gib- 
bets. If the dragonnades of Louis XIV were so cruel and so lawless, 
and so violative of the pledges of that monarch’s ancestor; what shall 
we say of the proceedings in England, at almost the same period of 
time, when the Stuarts were glutting the awful and ghoul-like appe- 
tite of Episcopacy? Of the whole of the ‘ bloody scroll’ of history 
on which is inscribed the doings of religious zealots, the very 
worst and foulest page, is the account of the reign of Charles II. 
Every hill and glen of Scotland, cried out against the enormous crimes 
perpetrated by the Sharpes, and the Lauderdales, and the Grahames, 
by the commands of men who did not themselves believe in the truth 
of the creed which they were endeavoring to fasten upon the country, 
by the aid of the sword and the boot, by wholesale drownings, and the 
plentiful use of the thumbikins. Scotland was an aceldama, a place 
of blood. ‘The jails of England --and most loathsome places they 
were too— were crowded with the victims of Protestant persecution, 
during this reign, many thousands of whom died of jail-fevers and other 
noisome diseases. ‘There is nothing worse in the entire annals of 
Catholicism, foul as they are. 

We are no apologists for Catholic intolerance; and we allude to 
these facts in the history of the Protestant Churches, simply to show, 
that, if freedom from persecution is to be the test of religious truth, 
the latter have as little claim to it as the former. Nor must we be 
understood as undervaluing the Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. We regard it as having been the great event of modern days — 
as having done more to advance the cause of humanity, than any other 
outbreak of right against might, that history mentions. Had it never 
taken place, or had Romanism triumphed completely in that reaction 
which followed, so sad would have been rendered the condition of 
the human race, that the world would have been fit for nothing but de- 
struction, — its annihilation would have been a blessing. We cannot 
imagine any thing worse than the defeat of the reformatory movement 
which Luther headed, even while we admit that many of the leading 
reformers were much worse than the most wicked of their opponents. 
The tearing of England from the Papal sway, was the most important 
act of that age — but how unspeakably wicked were the personages 
who were the instruments in accomplishing that great work! Well has 
it been said, that it was commenced by Henry, the murderer of his 
wives, carried on by Somerset, the murderer of his brother, and com- 
pleted by Elizabeth, the murderer of her guest. But what of all this? 
Truth is truth, even if the devil is sometimes heard preaching it. 
The passions of bad men are often found to be the best of instruments 
to advance the great designs of Providence. The choicest flowers 
are sometimes found growing upon the foulest spots of earth; and 
freedom of mind was advanced for the world by the murdering Henry 
and the narrow-souled Calvin. We can enjoy the blessing— we can 
thank God for the good which has already sprung from it, and cheer- 
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fully await that which it is yet destined to bring forth— even while 
recording our hearty detestation of the creatures from whose crimes sp 
much of usefulness has flowed to the world. 

In some points, Catholics are quite as absurd as Protestants, |f 
you would only take their word for it, their church is the ‘milk-white 
hind,’ upon whose fine robe, there is not one spot of blood to relieve 
its purity. This is a mistaken conduct on the part of those who are 
sincerely attached to that faith, and which faith may be true or false, 
to our mind a matter of the smallest possible consequence. But it js 
historically untrue, to represent the Papal Church as an unpersecuting 
church, when she has spilt blood enough to drown even the fires which 
her cruelty has kindled, were it possible to aggregate them into one 
vast world of flame. She has been often ‘drunk with the blood of 
the saints’ —the disciples of freedom of mind, a freedom which she 
has repeatedly tried to crush, but which has risen superior to her fires 
and her racks, her decrees of exile and her dungeon-vaults. Like all 
other religious establishments, the Romish Church has ever been the 
enemy of free enquiry, and has manifested that enmity by deeds of 
the most detestable nature. Her friends and advocates will gain 
nothing among intelligent people, by seeking to pervert history, in 
order to do away with that odium which the perpetration of unjust 
acts should ever excite. One of the most singular of those attempted 
perversions of truth which have occurred of late years, is to be found 
in the endeavors that have been made to show that the tragedy of &t. 
Bartholomew had a political, and not a religious origin! Now, that, 
during the whole of the sanguinary contest which prevailed through- 
out France, in the latter part of the sixteenth century, there wasa 
political element, we certainly shall not deny. But we do most posi- 
tively deny, that this element gave much color to the contest, or that 
it is justly chargeable with the monstrous atrocities that characterized 
it— especially with such as were practised by the ruling party. That 
among the Huguenot nobles, there were many who aimed only at un- 
holy ends, and whe sought the downfall of one portion of the old aris- 
tocracy, only that they might rise on its ruins; that Catharine de’ Me- 
dici played off her Italian craft upon all parties; and that the triumph 
of the Huguenots would not have done much towards the advent of 
religious freedom;— all these points, we hold to be sufficiently plain. 
[t is equally plain, however, that the spirit of religious persecution was 
so far in the ascendant, as to suppress all political feelings —all at- 
tempts to divert it from the ends which it had in view. To represent 
the massacre of the 24th of August, 1572, therefore, as a political 
slaughter —as an attempt to extinguish a political party in the blood 
of its principal adherents, is as monstrous a libel on politics, as it is 
historically incorrect. Politicians were never guilty of such a blunder 
—of so magnificent a crime, if the phrase please you better. _ Politics 
never yet summoned up so ruthless a demon to do its work, as that 
which presided over the Saturnalia of fiends on the St. Bartholomew. 
It was the madness of religious zeal which caused the massacres 
throughout France, though the Guises may have only aimed at the 
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destruction of men who stood in the way of the realization of their 
ambitious schemes. That the government did not participate, to 
the fullest extent, in the zeal which animated the League, we well 
now; but such was the case, because it feared the House of Lor- 
raine more than it did the House of Bourbon, —a feeling that would 
have led its members not to have countenanced the massacres of Au- 
cust, 1572, as they were likely to benefit the Guises, while the govern- 
ment, as the most conspicuous part of the machinery by which those 
horrible deeds were perpetrated, was sure to bear the odium that 
was certain to spring from them. There was a third party, in the 
latter days of the Duke of Guise, and before Henry III was compelled 
to make common cause with Henry of Navarre, and which fought 
against the Huguenots at Courtras; but the last of the race of Valois 
well knew that Henry of Lorraine looked for the crown of France, a 
crown which he might have worn, and perhaps have transmitted to his 
descendants, had he had courage equal to the occasion, on the fa- 
mous day of the barricades. ‘There was no conceivable motive for 
the government to perpetrate crimes which could only aid the party 
that was desirous of supplanting it; and hence, to infer that the whole- 
sale assassinations of St. Bartholomew, had a political origin, is to do 
violence to all those principles of action by which men are governed 
It is known to all, that Catharine de’ Medici played off the one faction 
of the country against the other, in order to prevent them from snatch- 
ing the sceptre from the hands of either of her sons, — Navarre 
against Guise, and Huguenots against Leaguists; — and is it conceiva- 
ble, that she would have favored a plan, and have seen to its execution, 
the result of which was to deprive her of one of those very parties, with 
which she was so skilfully balancing the other, and preventing either 
from ¢ overcrowing ’ the crown? There would have been very little pol- 
icy insuch conduct, and any supposition of the kind, is most unjust to 
the memory of that most astute and unscrupulous of women. Besides, 
there was a party of politicians,—the Politiques, ——who wished to 
bring about a different state of affairs, in which law should triumph 
over wrong, and neither religious faction be allowed to embroil the 
kingdom or persecute its opponents. But they never eflected much, 
and were regarded with that suspicion which ever falls to the lot of ra- 
tional beings in an age of almost universal madness. The famous 
Chancellor de ’ Hopital, was the friend of religious freedom, but all 
his efforts could do nothing against the fierce spirits of both religious par- 
ties. Generally speaking, a man, in times like those referred to, is 
popular in proportion to his fire, his recklessnes, and his utter want of 
moderation; and Guise being such a man, had a thousand-fold more 
influence than the liberal and high-minded Chancellor. Hada political 
party risen, strong enough to have held the balance between the in- 
tolerant Catholics and the not less intolerant Calvinists, France would 
have been spared some of the most disgraceful events in her history ; 
and the horrors of her Revolution would not have looked like inferior 
crimes, When compared with the results of her terrible religious feuds. 

The true course for both Catholics and Protestants, is to say as 
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little as possible respecting the history of each other, and vie in those 
good works, which are the surest proofs of the existence of true te. 
ligion in a people. There is much in the annals of both the Protestant 
and Catholic Churches, that it would be as well to consign to oblivion, 
as the errors of ages in which human rights were not well understood, 
and human duties not practised. To array these facts, by one side, is 
the surest way of stimulating the research of the other; and the conse. 
quence is, the collection of abundant evidence, that neither has been 
guiltless of the most odious violations of the rights of man and the 
laws of God. The goal of sucha race is infamy, and each party wil| 
arrive at it, at about the same moment. Time, ‘ with healing on his 
wings, has effected great changes; and we now have nothing to fear 
from either Catholic fires or Protestant gibbets. With no religious es. 
tablishments, and with the voluntary principle as our sheet anchor, — 
and applicable as strongly to Catholicism as to its opposite, — we do 
not see how it is possible for any sane being to believe that the reli- 
gious liberties of the nation are in danger. With a press as free as 
air, and with pulpits from which almost every thing can be said; there 
can be nothing to fear from the progress of Popery, even were it al- 
together as bad as it is represented by its most bigoted enemies. It will 
be found, too, that Catholicism is not incompatible with the prevalence 
of the largest amount possible of civil liberty, under institutions like 
our own. It is the glory of this country, that it has progressed to its 
present greatness, without infringing, as a nation, upon the religious 
freedom of any man. Let its future history be equally honorable; 
and how can that be the case, if the two great branches of the Christ- 
ian Church, are engaged in vindictive brawls, instead of rivalling each 
other in labors of love? 





Arr. VI.— Address delivered at the Consecration of the Spring 
Grove Cemetery, near Cincinnati, August 20th, 1845. By Hon. 
John M’Lean. 


‘Man,’ says Jean Paul, ‘ should turn himself like the leaves of the 
great mallow, at the different day-seasons of his life, now to the rising 
sun, now to the setting, now to the night, towards the earth and its 
graves.’ 

All nations have held the grave in solemn regard. From the high- 
est to the lowest in the scale of civilization, no people have ever been 
without their interest in the sepulchre, their final home. We see it 
manifested in the Egyptian pyramids and in the Etruscan necropoli— 
by the church-yards of England and Pére la Chaise — by the mounds 
of the long-perished races of our own land, and by the cemeteries of 
the Osmanleys. We will not say that a people’s civilization may be 
known by their treatment of their dead; but it may be taken as a good 
proof of their refinement, if they are known to throw around the 
departed, an air of dignity, and not to treat them with that neglect 
which would warrant us in believing, that they were rejoiced to behold 
their last tear, and smiled at hearing their last sigh. 
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When that contemner of the decencies of life, Diogenes, was dying, 
a friend asked of him, how he would have his remains disposed of. 
‘Lay me in the fields,’ said he. ‘ But the beasts will rend you,” was 
the remonstrance. ‘Then place a club by my side, with which to 
drive them away.’ ‘Of what use can the club be to a dead man ” 
asked his friend. ‘You condemn yourself by your question,’ he re- 
plied; ¢ for if I shall be so senseless that I can’t use the club, of what 
moment will it be, to myself, what becomes of my body ?” ‘This was 
philosophy, perhaps; but all men are not philosophers, and it will gen- 
erally be found, that most of us are desirous that our mortal part 
should be treated with respect, and that it should lie in some spot 
which nature has marked with peculiar features: for, though it may be 
‘nothing in the metaphysics of true belief, and ‘all one to lie in 
St. Innocent’s church-yard, as in the sands of Egypt;’ yet has it been 
truly said, that ‘ there is in the heart of man, a native sense of beauty, a 
latent sympathy, a harmony with all that is lovely on the earth, which 
makes him unconsciously seek out spots of peculiar sweetness, not 
only for his daily dwelling, but also for his temporary resting-place, 
and for the mansion of his long repose.’ 

Americans are constantly stigmatized as a cold, formal, and unfeel- 
ing race —as having nothing of the poetry of the world in their ex- 
istence. The charge is not entirely well founded. In that regard 
for our dead, which has so much increased of late years, and especially 
in our large cities, we behold a degree of elevated sentiment, alto- 
gether inconsistent with the assertion that we are insensible to any 
other than merely mundane interests. Mount Auburn, Greenwood, 
and Laurel Hill, are monuments of our sensibility, that would do honor 
toan older people, a more poetical race. It is with feelings of sub- 
dued pleasure, that we see the example of the eastern cities, followed 
by the city which, from every point of view, must be regarded as the 
metropolis of this section of the republic. Cincinnati has done well, 


and her action cannot fail to exert a wholesome influence throughout 


the West, where we are said to live so fast, that we have no time to 
prepare to die. Her citizens have consecrated to the dead, one of the 
most lovely of the many beautiful spots in their neighborhood; a pro- 
ceeding which does them infinite credit, and the influence of which 
upon their community, cannot be otherwise than of a purifying and 
ennobling character. The first of western cities, has been the first to 
hallow the ground which has been selected as the place in which her 
inhabitants shall find their everlasting rest. 

The ‘ Proprietors of the Cemetery of Spring Grove,’ were made a 
body corporate, at the session of the Legislature for 1844-5. The 
provisions of the act of incorporation are few and simple, and it is not 
hecessary to enumerate them. They are not of a character to alarm 
any one, even in these days of hostility to corporations; and should 
the policy of the state become unalterably opposed to corporations, we 
hope that an exception will be made in favor of institutions having for 
their object the paying respect to the dead. The consecration of this 
ground, chosen as the burial-place of a great city, took place on the 
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20th of last August. The ceremonies were of a character most a 
propriate to the occasion, and some of the first minds of the West, aided 
in the solemn work. After a fervent prayer, by Rev. Dr Brooke, the 
following ‘ Consecration Hymn, from the pen of William D. Gallagher, 
Esq., was sung. We believe the reader will concur with us in Opinion, 
that it is a beautiful production, and not unworthy of one who is an 
honor to our state: 


‘ Maker of all above! 
Father of all below! 
As now we meet, thy “ chosen ’’ met 
Thousands of years ago. 
Sojourners, like ourselves, 
On earth, for a brief space, 
They sought the grove, and hallowed it 
As their last resting place.* 























And kindred feelings yet 
Thy children’s bosoms sway ; 
And oft they meet, as we have met 
Within these shades to-day : — 
The cool groves rising round, 
The slopes beneath them spread, 
We consecrate, with awe profound, 
Forever to the dead. 

















The Hebrew’s latest sigh, 
Mid being’s parting moans, 

Was that his aged form might lie 
With his forefathers’ bones.+ 

So, when we’ve breathed our last, 
Here may our burial be, 

To wait, with kindred dead, the blast 

That summons us to thee. 

















Thy smile is on us, God! 
From the beautiful blue skies 
It looks, and from the fresh green sod 
; That all around us lies, 
Oh, when the hour shall come 
: Earth’s scenes no more we know, 
Smile thus upon our hearts, as down 
To the dark grave we go! 





















Thy voice is with us here. 
: Mid the silence and the shade, 
Where oft the mourner’s bitterest tear 
Must fall upon the glade. 
But it speaks not of despair — 
It bids us look above, 
At the Bow of Promise spanning there 
The whole broad Heaven of Love.’ 


The ‘ Ode,’ by Lewis J. Cist, is not unworthy of accompanying the 
preceding. We quote the closing stanzas: 














‘Here, where swells yon blue sky above, 
And spreads this rich green sward beneath, 















* Genesis, ¢. xxiii, t Id. c. xix, 
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We set apart, for those we love, 
A fit abode in gentle death ; 
That not, as with the saddened gloom 
Of cloistered cell and time-worn towers, 
We'd link the memories of the tomb— 
But with the sunshine and the flowers! 


Here gentle Beauty shall they bring, 
Whose resting place we thus prepare, 

Where softest murmuring winds shall sing 
Meet requiem o’er form so fair: 

Here, too— when Manhood’s breast shall yearn 
His wanderings o’er the earth to close— 

His footsteps hither shall he turn 

To seek at last, sweet, calm repose! 




















Here shall the Warrior calmly rest, 
When conquering Death hath captive bound him, 
Whose step the earth once proudly pressed, 
With all his marshalled hosts around him : 
And here the Poet, whose high lays 
Of noble deeds have sung the story, 
Shall sleep, forgetful of the praise 
That once was all his proudest glory! 
























Why should the memories of the dead 
Be ever those of gloom and sadness? — 
Why should their dwellings not be made 
*Mid scenes of light, and life, and gladness? 
Here let the young and gay repair, 
And in this scene of light and beauty, 
Gather from Earth, and Sky, and Air, 
Lessons of Life, and Love, and Duty? 





And here, at many a dewy morn, 
Or calm and holy eventide, 

Affection’s quiet steps shall turn, 
And o’er each loved form softly glide— 

Whose gentle Shade, still hovering near, 
The trembling mourner may accost ; 

And from each leafy tree-top hear 

The voices of “tHe Lovep anp Lost!”’’ 


The ‘ Address,’ by Judge M’Lean, scarcely comes up to the gen- 
eral reputation of its author, but is, nevertheless, one which may be 
read not without usefulness. The tone is chastened and subdued — 


the facts bearing upon the subject treated of, interesting, and well 


told —and the reflections, often striking and impressive. We have 
room but for one extract: 


‘In the selection of the ground for this cemetery, no pains have been spared. 
It is recommended by its sequestered, and beautifully elevated and undulating po- 
sition, by the aged forest which covers it, and the dry and sandy quality of its 
soil. This home of the dead should be consecrated and adorned, by the symbols 
of mourning combined with those of hope. Nature, in all her luxuriance, should . 
be here preserved, and so cultivated as to expand her wildest beauties. These 
trees should be protected, and the lesser forest growths that we see. The grape it 
vine and the wild flower, in all their variety, should be nurtured and preserved. i 

The monuments may be left to the taste, the affection, and piety of bereaved 
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friends. But all ostentation should be avoided. Simplicity is the language of na- 
ture, and best comports with the resting place of the dead. Avenues are necessary, 
ind some have already been constructed, for carriage ways, but they should not 
be too much multiplied. The more private walks should be serpentine, and so 
made, that the trees, the shrubs, and the vines, shall cover the solemn foot-steps 
of the stricken in heart. The ground should be surrounded by a wall or fence, 
whieh cannot easily be crossed — and on certain days, no visitors should be ad- 
mitted, except those who have an interest in the ground, and come to mourn and 
weep over the graves of the departed. Thus prepared, this beautiful and appro- 
priate ground will become a place of general resort, and of great moral improve- 
ment. 

There is no language which reaches the heart with such power and effect, as 
that which proceeds from the graves of those weloved. No unhallowed curiosity 
could enter so sacred a place as this shall become. No heart can look upon it and 
be unmoved. ‘The visitor will feel that he is inthe territory of death. Nature 
within may wear acheerful aspect, and the songsters of the wood may be heard; 
but the memorials of the grave will be present, whichever way the eye shall be 
turned, and this will sadden the heart. It cannot but lead to the following deep 
and solemn reflection: Here isthe end of Mortality. Inashort time, I, too, must 
become a co-tenant in thisdomain. And visitors will look upon my grave, as | 
now look upon the graves of others. How such an assurance must chasten the 
heart! If this indeed be so, why should I cherish an unholy ambition for fame, 
to seek to accumulate wealth by doubtful means? Why should I endeavor, by 
injustice, to enrich myself at the expense of my neighbor, seeing the time of en- 
joyment is so short, and the end of my career issocertain? I seeit, and I feel it. 
The voice from the tomb reaches my heart! 

But there is something beyond what I see. This territory lies on the confines 
of eternity. It can scarcely be said to belongto earth. The dead inhabit it. But 
their spirits are notin these graves. They live in eternity;— that changeless 
state of existence, which lies but a step beyond the ground on which I now stand. 
Many of these bodies rest in hope of a blissful immortality; but others may have no 
such hope! Noone could enter upon this ground, consecrated as it is, and im- 
proved as it will be in years to come, and not indulge in a train of reflection 
somewhat similar to this. And under such circumstances, no one could leave this 
place, without being made better than when he entered it. Such will be the moral 
effect of the consecration and improvement of this place. And I now —in the 
presence of you all — DEDICATE THIS GROUND — not to the living—- BuT TO THE 
peap! ‘The trust shall endure, until time shall be no longer.’ — pp. 12 — 14. 


A * Dirge,’ by Mr Cist, and the ‘ Benediction,’ by Rev. Dr Lynd, 
formed an appropriate close to the work of consecration. 

The people of Cincinnati now have a place of burial, in keeping 
with the character of their city, and upon the beautification of which, 
the taste of the citizens will have opportunities of manifesting itself. 
They should adorn it with all things calculated to increase its purifying 
and ennobling influences, without degenerating into tawdriness. The 
time is far distant, in which it can claim any of that reverence which 
age imparts to places of a kindred character, — to the church-yards 
of England, with their gloomy yews, whose leaves have fallen with an 
hundred generations of men, —to the extensive cemeteries of the 
East, with their rows of the funereal cypress. 

To give rise to better ideas than now prevail of our common fate, 
and tocause man to view the great change —‘ the last and greatest 
to all mortals’ — that must happen to every one of their number, 
more as a benevolent Creator undoubtedly intended it should be re- 
garded, is what every thoughtful lover of the race should strive to bring 
about. The time never can arrive, when death will be a matter of 
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indifference. Nor religion, with all its promises of salvation, nor phi 
losophy, with its right estimate of the vanity of all sublunary things, 
can ever fully effect that. So long as uncertainty hangs over the future, 
will man more or less tremble at the sight of the darkness into which 
he must pass. But much can be done, to reconcile him to an inevi- 
table doom, —a doom pronounced as much in mercy as in justice, — 
by stripping from the grave the hideous character which has been thrown 
around it, thus causing him to regard it, more than he now does, in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of religion and of reason. By ‘ divesting 
it of its unreal gloom,’ we can view it in its right aspect, as the haven 
of rest. We might, on this subject, imitate the wise conduct of some 
other nations, who had less grounds of hope than have been vouchsafed 
to us. Niebuhr tells us, that the Etruscan Genius of Death, was 
lovely as a cherub; and of the Greeks, it has been beautifully said, 
that they were unconscious of that Northern madness, which makes 
a Spectre of Reposx, and embodied the great Princrrie of Rest, in 
solemn and lovely images. 

‘ What if some little payne the passage have, 

That makes frayle flesh to feare the bitter wave; 

Is not short payne well borne, that bringes long ease? 

And layes the soul to sleep in quiet grave? 

Sleep after toyle, port after stormie seas, 

Ease after warre, death after life, does greatly please.’* 

How different is it withus! Our Genius of Death is a demon, and 
we have scarce an idea connected with the grave, that is not repellent 
to the mind; and the dreariness of our sepulchral economy, is increased, 
by the absolute loathsomeness of some of its details, and by ghastly 
horrors, which cause us to shudder at the sight of the remains of those 
whom we delighted to clasp to our bosom, when filled with the mys- 
terious principle of life. If we could but be brought to view the 
subject through a better medium — to regard Death as an angel, who 
kindly closes our eyes, and gently lifts the crown of thorns from our 
anguished brow,t— how much happier would it be for us, and how 
much less firm would be the fastening of our hopes upon this world, 
with all its disappointments, its cares, and its living death —‘ its shadowy 
pomps, and its pompous shadows.’ 

As one means of making sounder thoughts on this subject, more 
common among men than they now are, there can be no doubt that 
the setting apart and adorning of peculiar spots for places of burial, 
will be most useful, because it will tend to develope the poetry of the 
grave, and lessen the instances of ghastliness which may occur. This 
remark applies especially to large cities, in which numerous deaths 
daily happen, the effect of which on the living, if the bodies are care- 
lessly disposed of, must be most pernicious, whether we regard the 
matter from a moral or a physical point of view. The reports which 
were made, a few years since, on the condition of some of the London 
church-yards, abounded with details of the most loathsome character. 
In those rank spots, the dead lie ‘ cheek by jow! with life,’ and from 
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their foul exhalations, add to their power of doing evil, as they there- 
by draw within their embrace, those who in a pure atmosphere might 
live many years. ‘To save the cities of our country from so fearful an 
evil, is one of the first duties of our people; and hence, all moral 
and poetical considerations apart, it is gratifying to see the establish- 
ment of rural cemeteries on a large scale: and where it is not done 
by the free movement of the citizens, it might be made a question, 
‘f their establishment should not be compelled by law, in all places 
where the population is numerous. 

Some reform is demanded in the economy of funerals, and if had, 
would doubtless tend to the same end as the forming of cemeteries, 
It is to be regretted, that any other mode of disposing of the dead, 
than by burning, was ever adopted. Could it be again resorted to, 
it would be found in all respects superior to the mode of proceeding 
at present, promoting health, and elevating the thoughts connected 
with the sepulchre. It would do more towards removing the grisly 
horrors now associated with death, than any other means that could 
be devised. Whether the difficulties in the way of its adoption, are 
insuperable, we will not undertake to say; but a reform that would 
lessen sources of disease, and tend to reconcile us to what is consider- 
ed, by many, as the worst of evils, — which would substitute for the 
ghastly coffin, the graceful urn,—is certainly deserving the attention 
of those who wish well to mankind. 

In viewing some of the larger cemeteries, the thought has occurred 
to us, how the tombs and the monuments which they contain, and with 
which they must in course of time be filled, are to be kept from de- 
struction. Works of the kind of a public nature, can be left to the 
public to take care of, after its usual fashion. ‘Those of a private 
character, will fare no better. A general supervision may be had, but 
the lapse of years must create terrible havoc, ‘ the steely teeth of 
time’ eating through the strongest column, be it of brass or marble. 
‘It is our nature,’ says the sweetest of American writers, ‘ to desire a 
monument, be it slate, or marble, or a pillar of granite, or a glorious 
memory in the universal heart of man.’ Alas! for human desires, 
which are all vanity. The greatest kings, who spent years in build- 
ing their sepulchres, have been unable to save their bones from in- 
sult. How many of the ‘dynasties’ of ‘Memphis and old Thebes, 
have been torn from the mystic chambers, ‘ where buried Pharaohs 
sleep,’ by the unhallowed curiosity, or the more unhallowed specula- 
tion, of modern days! ‘Mummy is become merchandize; Mizraim 
cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsams.? The Etruscan Lucu 
mones have had their death cities sacked — their dust has been worse 
treated, than ruthless Rome treated the living men. No— it is not 
the gorgeous sepulchre, or the lofty monument, that can look for con- 
tinuance, ‘ diuturnity ’ being indeed with them ‘a dream and folly of 
expectation’; but that created by your loco-foco, your common grave- 
digger, the work of whose hands lasts till doomsday. 

But, after all, perhaps, it is a matter of small consequence, what may 
become of the remains of poor humanity, when all that gives it value, 
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has beenremoved. To live with reference to our parting hour, is what 
should concern us; and if that duty is performed, we can afford to 
contemplate with indifference, the fate of that, which, being of dust, 
must return to dust again. With the consciousness of immortality, and 
a full reliance upon the promise that has been given us, we can tri- 
umph over the grave, and extract the sting and the bitterness from 
death itself, — ‘ready to be any thing, in the ecstasy of being ever, 
and as content with six feet as the moles of Adrianus.’ 





Arr. VII.— The Annual Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 
Washington. 1845. 


Tue character of the emotions with which an American contem- 
plates the naval history of his country, must depend entirely upon the 
point from which it is viewed. If we have regard only to the exploits 
of the navy, and confine our view to the skill and gallantry of the 
officers and sailors who have manned our ships, at various periods of 
our career, our blood cannot fail to warm towards those high-souled 
individuals, who accomplished so much, with means so small, and in 
the face of influences so adverse, that their exploits were little less 
than miracles. In the revolution war, our naval power was first mani- 
fested on a scale comparatively large, and to the astonishment of those 
worthy people whom it is no difficult matter to astonish at any time, 
and under any circumstances; for there had been events in our colo- 
nial history, which most plainly pointed to our capabilities as a mari- 
time power, while our geographical position was such, that it was not 
possible for us to remain unacquainted with those pursuits in which 
all naval greatness must originate. The naval history of the revolu- 
tion, warrants us in saying, that if our resources in that respect had 
been developed, the war would probably have been diminished in 
length by one-half; what was done, affording the completest proof of 
what might have been effected under a wise policy. The contests 
with the Barbary powers, were of the most brilliant character, — equal, 
in their chivalrous manifestations, to any thing that Frvissart ever de- 
scribed; and in their results, not inferior to wars which occupy a larger 
space in the eyes of a world more easy to dazzle than to excite to 
reflection. What more daring exploits were ever performed, than the 
burning of the Philadelphia, and the attempt to destroy the Tripo- 
litan fortifications, in which the Intrepid was lost? The deeds of 
Preble, Somers, Decatur, Stewart, Hull, and of numerous others, are 
as worthy of being hymned in lofty verse, as those of the most famous 
knights that ever laid lance in rest, for the deliverance of the weak 
from the fangs of the strong. They did really free the captive, and 
Were instrumental in breaking up a system of slavery, that had defied 
the exertions of the powers of Europe, more from the jealousy which 
each felt towards the others, however, than from weakness. The 
second war with England, was mainly fought, during its first months, by 
our navy, without whose victories, the country would have been re- 
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duced to a worse condition than it had experienced during even the 
gloomiest days of the revolutionary contest. It went into that war, 
fearlessly, full of confidence, and with that energy which is the off- 
spring of a just self-knowledge, and the parent of the greatest successes, 
both in peace and in war. Yet that confidence was monopolised by 
the navy itself, the rest of the country regarding the service asa gallant 
victim, doomed to a death from which all attempts to save it would 
prove vain; or, as a rash band of men, who would soon have their hardi- 
hood and conceit drubbed out of them, the first time they fell in with 
a British man-of-war. Nevertheless, the members of the service 
maintained their confidence, not boasting of what they could accom- 
plish, but, so soon as war commenced, demonstrating that they were 
not to be intimidated, either by the arrogance of the enemy or the 
childish prejudices of their countrymen. ‘They literally fought their 
way into the admiration and love of the country, which had done so 
little to aid them in their brave endeavors to uphold its honor. Against 
odds the most appalling, they bore off the palm of victory, and made 
known to the world, that something more than the annihilation of 
Europe’s numerous navies, was necessary to give England supremacy 
on the seas. Since that time, the navy has comported itself well on all 
occasions in which demands have been made upon it for exertion; and 
if its character has fallen somewhat, that fall has resulted from the 
folly of government, which seems not to know how to make such use 
of its means, as shall enable the country to become what God and 
Nature intended it should be — the first of naval empires. 

Nothing but pride will come from reading the history of our na- 
tional marine, so far as the action of that marine itself is concerned. 
But if we turn from ‘he navy, and regard the action of our govern- 
iment with respect to it, feelings of a very different nature will arise in 
our breasts, — feelings of scorn and sorrow, that men claiming to 
be statesmen, and aspiring to carry on the affairs of the first nation on 
this continent, and second to none in the world, in some points; should 
have acted so often like the veriest drivellers that ever threw away the 
means of maintaining national rights against the usurpers of Europe. 
The line of conduct pursued towards the navy, by the government,— 
a government composed of the first statesmen of the land, — has, on 
almost every occasion, been of a character to make all patriots blush 
for the egregious folly of those, who may have meant very well, but 
who certainly acted very ill. During the earlier years of our national 
existence, however, it was scarcely possible to have created a navy. 
Washington cannot be censured, for not accomplishing what it was be- 
yond the power of man to effect. What wisdom and integrity could 
do, he caused to be done, then as on all occasions. The first steps 
towards the creation of a navy, were taken during his second term of 
service; but the vessels authorized to be built, were not completed 
until Mr Adams had been some time in office, and then only because 
we were threatened with a war with France. It was after our quasi 
war with France was ended, that the scandalous process of our humil- 
lation commenced; and it was carried on, until it must be matter of 
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wonder, that great nations could be found sufficiently unfeeling to 
insult and plunder so apparently helpless a community as the United 
States. It would seem, that contemptuous feelings should have led 
them to leave unmolested the Quaker nation of the earth. This 
disgraceful era is saved from exciting nothing but unmitigated disgust, 
by the chivalrous and picturesque contests with the piratical powers of 
Northern Africa, already alluded to. But the government of that day 
was too stupid, or too strongly wedded to ridiculous and impracticable 
theories, to learn any thing from those contests. With an ample rev- 
enue, with a vast commerce, with a people partial to maritime pursuits, 
and apt to learn the arts of sea warfare, and proud of their exploits on 
the ocean; with all these things, what did the government do? Why, 
it built gun-boats! It has been customary to throw the whole blame 
of this most ridiculous and suicidal course, upon Mr Jefferson. That 
that great and good man was measureably to blame for the policy pur- 
sued in those days, is undeniable; but there were others, we believe, 
more deserving of censure than he was. His error consisted in think- 

ing that we could keep out of the contest, then raging in almost every 
part of the civilized world, if we were only impartial in our bearing 
and acts towards the belligerent powers. He was mistaken in opinion ; 
and the consequences of our government acting upon a sublime moral 
theory, instead of basing its action upon a regard to the low, immoral 
practice of the great nations of Europe, were most lamentable. Our 
vessels were seized on every sea, and confiscated in half the ports which 
they visited. Our seamen were torn from the decks of their vessels, 
and compelled to fight the battles of a nation which they absolutely 
detested, the ‘striped bunting’ proving no ‘ protection’ to them. Our 
own waters afforded no refuge to our citizens, and on one occasion, 
a man was killed by a shot from a British ship, when within the juris- 
diction of his own country — a country which would neither protect 
its inhabitants from the assaults of a piratical foe, nor avenge their 
deaths. Instances occurred of Americans being hung on board of 
British national vessels, as deserters, they having left their floating 
prisons, to which they had been forcibly consigned, on the first oppor 

tunity, and having been captured, were treated as if they owed alle- 
giance to the British crown! Still, the government did nothing, except 
negotiate and remonstrate — as if negotiations and remonstrances ever 
had been of any utility in diverting the robber from his prey, the 
murderer from his victim. At length, an affair occurred, which shook 
the nation, as it had not been shaken since the day of Lexington — 
which convulsed it from the centre to the circumference, and agitated 
the public mind so deeply, that its effects can be seen at this late time. 
A national armed vessel was fired into, on the high seas, by a British 
cruiser, and after returning, unordered, and through the gallantry of 
one officer, a single gun, was boarded, several of her crew impressed, 
and one of them, an American by birth, hung at the yard-arm of a 
British ship, because, when walking the streets of one of his country’s 
cities, he had dared to repay the insult of a British officer with insult! 
Here was good cause, if not for war, at least for such demonstrations 
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as would have convinced the encroaching power, that our period of 
sufferance had passed, and that we were determined to vindicate our 
rights, by a well-directed use of the abundant means in our possession. 
What did the government — and by the government, we must not be 
understood, as meaning simply the administration, but congress as 
well — what, we ask, did the government do? Did it put forth the 
powers of a great nation, and assume a stand equal to the crisis ? — 
it did nothing of the kind. The President issued a proclamation, pro- 
hibiting all British ships of war from entering the American waters! 
and a few weeks later, ‘ Congress passed a law, declaring an unlimi- 
ted embargo, for all the purposes of foreign commerce, on every 
port in the Union; anticipating,’ as Mr Cooper pertinently remarks, ‘a 
large portion of the injuries that might be expected from an open ene- 
my, by inflicting them itself As a defensive measure, it was pro- 
posed, — not to build ships-of-the-line sufficient to protect our coast 
from insult in time of peace,and todefend it in time of war, —not to 
increase the number of frigates and sloops-of-war, so that the enemy 
might feel the weight of our blows by daring enterprises in remote seas, 
but —to build more gun-boats! thus, again to quote the words of the 
excellent and patriotic historian of the navy, ‘creating a species of force 
that, in its nature, is merely auxiliary to more powerful means, and 
which is entirely unfitted to the moral character of the people, as it is 
to the natural protection of the coast.’ Our shipping, at that time, 
amounted to twelve hundred thousand tons, of which almost three- 
fifths were employed in foreign commerce —the number of our reg- 
istered seamen, was but little short of one hundred thousand, and we 
had an efficient band of naval officers, the least of whom was as perfect 
in his profession, and as brave and able, as any one that ever trod‘ the 
monarch of the peopled deck.’ Yet the whole number of seamen which 
government had in its employ— from able seamen down to cooks’ mates 
—-was 1,425; and congress even refused to pass a law, recommended by 
the secretary of the navy, to raise 1,300 additional sailors, to be em- 
ployed.on board such of the new gun-boats as were ready for service. A 
carte blanche was granted to Great Britain, to plunder and insult us to 
any extent that might seem right in her eyes — and she has ever been 
latitudinarian in her construction of what might be called rights ina 
pirate fleet, but which among civilized nations might more properly be 
put down as downright robbery, sanctified only by that which alone 
can sanctify wrong, namely, force which might almost be called un- 
limited, when considered in reference to the condition of other com- 
mercial nations at that period. Yes—the representatives of the 
American people, were then so false to the first and most plain and 
simple of their duties, as to tamely submit to the outrages of Britain, 
just as we now see too many of their successors ready to give up 
Oregon, and everything else, to the unfounded pretensions of the same 
grasping and lawless power. If this was not bearing humiliation to 
absolute baseness, then must we confess, that we know not in what such 
humiliation consists. 
At length, as if from very shame, congress, almost two years after the 
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occurrence of the Chesapeake affair, passed a law, by which the total 
force of the navy was raised to 7,000 men, including officers, seamen, 
marines, &c. Inadequate as this law was to the state of the country, 
and absolutely ridiculous as it was, considered in connection with what 
had been our resources previous to the laying of the embargo; it must 
be admitted that it saved the service from total destruction. Such 
is the opinion of Mr Cooper, and his judgement on naval matters is 
unimpeachable. ‘It was,’ he says, ‘ the means of withdrawing a large 
portion of the officers from the gun-boats, and of renewing that high 
tone and admirable discipline which had characterized it at the close 
of the Tripolitan war.’ From this time, until the breaking out of the 
war with England, several of the most efficient vessels were kept in 
commission, and that high state of discipline was arrived at, which 
led to results so glorious in the course of the war. The embargo had 
been abolished, but a non-intercourse act, as relating to Great Britain, 
had followed it, for a season. ‘These two acts were the perfection of 
unreason, on the part of our government. They were about as 
wise, as it would be on the part of the ‘champion of the ring’ to pre- 
pare for a contest by a course of total abstinence from all exercise 
and food, and by resort to copious bleeding. 

When war had been resolved upon, the government, as if to leave 
no doubt of its absolute unfitness to direct the resources of a great 
nation, came to the conclusion to lay up the national vessels in ordi- 
nary, in order to prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy! 
We feel the hot blush of shame and indignation mantling our cheek, 
as we write the words, — of shame, that men who really had no slight 
claims to greatness, should have been so wanting to themselves and 
to their country, at a crisis so imminent; and of indignation, that so 
low an estimate was placed upon the capability of the brave and chiv- 
alrous gentlemen at the head of the service, to maintain the honor of 
that flag, which they had upheld on many a bloody day. It is certain, 
that the government came to so absurd a conclusion, and that it would 
have carried it out, had it not been for the earnest remonstrances of 
Captains Stewart and Bainbridge, who, after exertions as honorable to 
themselves as they were disgraceful to the government, succeeded in 
prevailing on the men at the head of affairs, to give the navy a fair 
chance. And what does the reader suppose was the chief cause of 
this consent to a trial of our powers on the ocean? Why, the insult- 
ing belief, which some of the members of the administration enter- 
tained, that the enemy would soon capture every ship we had, when 
it would be relieved of a matter which had become a bore! and be at 
perfect liberty to devote its entire attention to operations on land. 
Sagacious statesmen! what admirable results would have followed 
from a perseverance in your original intention, with the brilliant suc- 
cesses of Hull, and Dearborn, and men of that sort, to have given 
popularity to the contest, and moral weight to the party which had 
advocated and brought it about! 

Various excuses have been made, for the government of that time, 
for its singular conduct towards the navy, or rather its intended entire 
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sacrifice of one branch of the national defence, a sacrifice which it was 
prevented from making with the utmost difficulty on the part of more 
sagacious men. But they are, one and all, without much weight; 
and many of them are worthy of the folly which they seek to screen — 
quite as much deserving of condemnation, as an attempt, lately made 
in a high quarter, to account for the conduct of Stewart and Bain- 
bridge, by attributing it to a feeling which might have done honor to 
a Morgan or a Davis, of another and far different age, namely, a de- 
sire to be engaged in preying upon the rich commerce of Great Bri- 
tain, —a slander, which, we rejoice to see, has been met promptly by 
the veteran Stewart, who uses the pen as vigorously as he formerly 
did the sword, and as he will again, in case of war occurring; and 
who has cleared up his own fame, and that of his departed friend and 
colleague, in a manner which should be a lesson to all historians of 
the political school. 

Mr Cooper has stated, what were probably the reasons of the course 
of the government. He attributes it to the extraordinary circum- 
stances of the time. The physical force of the English appeared to 
be overwhelming, and it was vastly aided by the moral power acquired 
for that marine, by its uniform success in the European wars, in which, 
for almost twenty years, it had been engaged. Yet, if our statesmen 
had reflected for a moment, they would have seen, that the disparity be- 
tween the two countries was not greater than it was at the breaking out 
of the revolutionary war; a war, in the course of which, our ships were 
repeatedly victorious, under circumstances little favorable to results so 
glorious, our sailors literally carrying their point by mere bravery and 
enterprize. In fact, it was from reflecting upon the events of our 
first contest, that President Madison was induced to ‘ take the respon- 
sibility,’ in opposition to his cabinet, of acting upon the advice tend- 
ered by Captains Bainbridge and Stewart. To whatever merit the 
government of that day is entitled, for receding from its first purpose, 
of using the finest frigates and sloops in the world, for harbor de- 
Fence! President Madison should monopolise it. Like Jefferson, he 
was superior to the majority of his advisers, and by his decision, saved 
the country from indelible disgrace, if not from subjugation by Britain: 
for if our early disasters on land had not been balanced by our man- 
time successes, the nation would have become disheartened, and, aided 
by those of the people whose sympathies were with England and mon- 
archy, our independence would have been greatly endangered. With- 
out saying that we owe our national existence to the navy, we think 
itis no exaggeration to assert, that but for its exploits in the early 
stage of the war, affairs would have taken a most desperate tum; and 
perhaps the incalculable difficulties flowing therefrom, would have 
found their solution in a disruption of the confederacy. 

The events of the war, on the ocean, and on the lakes, are well 
known, and we need not dwell upon them, our object being merely 
to illustrate certain points, by reference to facts connected with our 
naval history previous to the war. 

We are conscious that we have written with some warmth, and per- 
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haps we may have ruffled the plumes of not a few of our best friends. 
Though regretting the necessity which compels us to do so, yet we 
could not do less, except by suppressing the truth, a business for 
which we have no taste. We have alluded, in the tone that we have, 
to facts so painful to every American, because we think we see indi- 
cations of a policy almost as disgraceful as that pursued from 1793 to 
1812, receiving favor in certain influential quarters. The burden of 
the song which some very distinguished gentlemen have been engaged 
in singing, in congress, for some months past, is very much like that 
which was so popular forty years since. ‘The strength, the gallantry, 
and the number of ships, steamers, &c., in the British marine, are the 
themes upon which leading politicians have dwelt, until we have 
become as familiar with the state of that marine, as the Lords 
of the Admiralty themselves. If we are to believe these gentle- 
men, the English are abundantly able to annihilate our navy, to sweep 
our commerce from every sea, and to lay in ashes all the towns 
on our seaboard. They talk with as much sang-froid as Alison him- 
self, of such little facts. That gentleman, as is well known, says that 
a fleet of steamers and ships-of-the-line, would destroy every one of 
our naval establishments, in a few months. So with his American 
echoes. They see every city, from Portland to New Orleans, in 
flames, from the attacks of British fleets; but instead of aiding in 
the adoption of measures calculated to prevent so dire a calamity, 
they are for truckling, as did the men of a past age, before the power 
of Britain — ready to give up all things, provided the thunders of that 
nation be not opened upon us. In this, they show themselves to be 
the trae spawn of the old vassals of England, who mourned over the 
victories of their own country, while they went inte raptures, when 

ever news arrived of the successes of what they termed the ‘ bulwark 
of our holy religion.’ 

The intention of the persons alluded to, is to create the impression, 
that between the United States and Great Britain, as naval powers, 
there exists so great a disparity, as to render a contest to which 
they shall be the parties, hopeless, in all respects, for the former. The 
process by which they arrive at this conclusion, which they wish all to 
adopt, is neither new nor ingenious. It consists, simply, in enumera- 
ting the number of ships, guns, and men, employed by Great Britain, 
and then asking — What have the United States to oppose to this im- 
mense force 2 The number of those who cannot or will not answer 
this question, being somewhat large, while others treat it with con- 
tempt, as the peevish question of alarmists in their dotage; those pro- 
pounding it, assume the general silence to be an assent to the proposition 
involved in the query. An examination, however, into the grounds of 
the belief of Great Britain’s invincibility, soon disperses all fears to the 
winds, and shows that she is more terrible from her past achievements, 
— though they are most grossly exaggerated, — than from any thing 
she is likely to do ina future contest. We examine into the amount 
of England’s navy, and we find that it is, though large, yet not greater 
than is demanded by the extent and nature of her empire and pursuits; 
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though susceptible of being vastly increased, yet in no greater ratio 
than the exigencies of the state will absolutely require. England, in 
the event of war with us, must not merely protect her wide-spread 
commerce against the depredations of the most daring of cruisers and 
privateersmen; but she must guard her colonies, and hold in hand a 
powerful reserve force, not from fear of what we can do, as our blows 
cannot be given in that way; but because she cannot, for a month af- 
ter the outbreak of hostilities with a nation of respectable strength, 
look for the continuance of peace with her powerful European neigh. 
bors. Her past history proves this to be the truth. She has never 
yet become involved in a fierce war with one nation, but that some 
other of the numerous enemies created by her arrogance, presumption, 
and tyranny in the hour of success, has not started up to take her 
at an advantage. Friendship between nations, is not a common thing, 
though it sometimes exists, but never is England a party to any other 
than the most selfish and interested of alliances. Hence, she cannot 
calculate upon the forbearance of other powers, but must make her ac- 
count to have them upon her hands, when she is the least prepared to 
cope with them, ‘This is a point upon which we can calculate, and it 
will tend to simplify any contest which we may be compelled to un. 
dertake with our old and overbearing foe. 

The manner which some of our public men regard the British navy, 
would be amusing, if it were not humiliating. If they are told, that 
the result of the two wars which we have had with England, was not 
of a character to give us any great alarm as to the consequences of a 
third contest; they shake their wise heads, and say that there will bea 
very different state of things, should such a contest occur. If you 
point to the history of the last war, and prove that, even ata time 
when England was, literally and without metaphor, ‘ mistress of the 
seas,’ she was unable to accomplish much against us; you are told, that 
she had grown careless from long success, and reaped the usual result 
of despising an enemy. There may be some truth in this, but it can 
apply only to the early months of the war, before she received that 
rough wakening from her dreams of naval invincibility, which came 
from the capture of her frigates and sloops, and the cutting up of her 
commerce. She soon put forth her strength, and our coast swarmed 
with her cruisers, the greatest exploits performed by which, were the 
burning of private houses, and the robbing of hen-roosts, by parties 
landed from them in the night time. When they undertook any thing 
on a large scale, they were beaten, except on one occasion, — the 
capture of Washington, — and it was the land force which was en- 
titled to whatever of glory was acquired by that expedition. When 
there was any thing like an equality of force, and the parties met on 
the ocean, our countrymen maintained the character which they had 
gained in the war of 76, and in their daring fights with the Tripolitans. 
We admit that the English marine had become somewhat careless, 
from its having apnihilated those of Europe, and a consequent belief 
in its ability to conquer all foes; but against that, must be placed the 
knowledge and experience which come from long warfare, and which 
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that alone can give. A corps of officers that had been trained in a 
thousand fights, and myriads of veteran seamen, were more than suffi- 
cient to balance the evils that resulted from a fault, which is but a 
virtue in excess; and which was of but short duration. With no other 
fye to contend with on the ocean, than a republic with a dozen of 
ships, England was foiled on the very element over which she claimed 
universal dominion, and substantially ‘ had her claim allowed.’ It is 
sometimes said, that during the last war, England was contending with 
the world, and hence could not direct against us the whole weight and 
vigor of her arms. This is not only untrue, but is directly the reverse 
of truth. Our war with her commenced, just as Napoleon had well 
entered upon that fatal invasion of Russia, when fortune abandoned 
the man who scorned all prudential considerations. Within a year 
from the commencement of the contest, all the great European pow- 
ers were in alliance with England, excepting France herself; and in 
the spring of 1814, after the overthrow of Napoleon, his chief enemy 
and ours was at liberty to direct whatever ability she possessed, against 
the United States. Her veteran armies were sent against us, high- 
flushed from their successes in Spain and France, and dreams of causing 
us to return to our old state of colonial vassalage, filled the minds of 
the rulers of Britain. Yet was it precisely the very time when we 
stood alone against England, during the last eight months of the war, 
that our successes were the most brilliant, both on land and sea. When- 
ever our forces were led by officers who had something more of the sol- 
dier than the mere title, we beat the invaders; and at the North and in 
the South, in the West and at the East,—on the lakes and on the ocean, 
—our countrymen made good their claim to rank second to none, as 
brave and efficient soldiers and mariners. What then took place, will 
again occur, if we shall be driven to take up arms against an enemy 
whose exploits are generally in an inverse ratio to her threats. 

In a speech made recently on the Oregon question, in the United 
States Senate, a gentleman of great talents and high character, a lead- 
ing whig, took occasion to show how inferior was our naval power, as 
compared with that of almost every European nation, even to that of 
those countries which have small pretensions to commerce ; from which 
he deduced our inability to contend with England, if we understand 
the drift of his observations. If we were to grant this gentleman’s pre- 
mises, — namely, that a country’s naval power is to be estimated by 
the number of ships-of-war which it may possess, their size, the num- 
ber and calibre of their guns, &c., &c.,— we should have no hesita- 
tion in arriving at the same sage conclusion that he came to, no doubt 
very reluctantly, as he is a statesman of whose patriotism there can be 
no doubt. But we differ from him in opinion, and believe that our 
country is a greater maritime power, than any other in the world, Eng- 
land excepted, —that England would find in her a more formidable 
antagonist, on the seas, than she would in the united fleets of Europe, 
perhaps leaving the French marine out of the question. What could 
the navies of Russia, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, &c., 
&e., effect against that of Britain? Look into history, if you wish an 
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174 Naval Power of the United States. 
answer, and see what was the fate of most of the countries named, in 
naval war, even when aided by France; whose exertions and bravery 
have ever deserved a better fortune than fell to their lot, and which 
future events may reverse. ‘The true maritime strength of a country, 
— its ability, that is, to make itself felt, on and from the ocean, — js 
to be estimated, not by the catalogue of its great war vessels, but by 
the extent of its mercantile navy, the number and the importance of 
the points which it may have to protect, and the aptitude and taste of 
its inhabitants for maritime pursuits and ocean warfare. A nation may 
have splendid naval depots, and hundreds of magnificent ships, and yet 
ve powerless on the ocean, unless she also has a great extent of sea- 
coast, and a vast commerce, carried on by her own people. On the 
other hand, a country may have but few vessels of war, but from the 
extent of her foreign and coast trade, be a formidable naval power. 
As illustrations of our meaning, take Russia and the United States, 
the two nations which are steadily moving onward to empire. Russia 
is an example of that description of naval powers, which have great 
armaments, but no commerce, from which to feed them, and render 
them efficient; while our republic is an example of the opposite charac- 
ter, having but few national ships, but abundant materials from which 
to furnish every thing necessary for the annoyance of an enemy whose 
strength is drawn from commercial pursuits — ‘the terror of her ene- 
mies, in a naval war, as an acute writer has remarked, ‘not by the 
great number of her men-of-war, but by the means of her formidable 
mercantile navy.’ The Russian navy is at least six times as strong 
as our own, in ships, men, and armament. Yet what man of common 
sense can believe that England would not prefer a naval war with 
Russia, to one with the United States? England would smile at the 
thought of a war of that character with Russia, notwithstanding the 
latter’s navy consists of some four hundred vessels, carrying about 
six thousand guns, and manned by sixty thousand nominal sailors. 
And why would she consider it a matter of not much moment? Be- 
cause Russia is not a maritime country, and possesses, comparatively 
speaking, neither commerce, nor ships, nor sea-coast, nor sailors, all 
of which are necessary to the existence of naval power, — because 
not more than one-tenth of the crews of the Russian vessels, are real 
sailors, — because Russia has not, within herself, the means of putting 
afloat privateers, those scourges and destroyers of commerce, —and 
because she could hermetically seal up the Baltic, the Euxine, and 
every other outlet from Russia to the ocean.* Now, it is altogether 


* The naval power of Russia, is one of those bugbears which are connected 
with a great empire, by the world, dazzled by her success, and ready to concede to 
her the ability to accomplish every thing. That it makes a formidable appearance 
on paper, is very true; but it is formidable no where else. That the sovereigns 
of Russia have done much to create a navy, and in the face of great obstacles, is 
equally undeniable. It is now an hundred and fifty years, since Peter the Great 
took the first steps towards its creation; and from a little shallop, in which he was 
used to cruise, on the river Jausa and the lake Perejiaslawl, it has steadily grown 
to its present size, and not without occasional honorable achievement, in its prog- 
ress. That growth, however, has been mainly artificial, gradually losing which 
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different with the United States. We have all the means necessary 
to make us a terrible enemy to a commercial people —a fact which 
England knows, as well from experience as from reason. We have a 
great mercantile navy, —an extent of ocean, lake, and river naviga- 
tion, capable of affording sailors in numbers sufficient to man vessels 
of every kind, — our Atlantic population view a sea life with favor, and 
quickly become skilful in performing its duties, — our great fisheries 
are constantly training up a hardy race of seamen, — and our ports 
are so numerous, as to defy blockade, and there would issue from 
them, a thousand privateers, to burn, plunder, and destroy the rich 
commerce of England. ‘These are the elements of our naval great- 
ness — these are the causes which England has for avoiding a conflict 
with us, if she can avoid it. The achievements of our sailors in the 
revolutionary war, already alluded to, show what can be effected by a 
people ‘to the manner born,’ even if they start with no national ma- 
rine. The amount of injury inflicted by American cruisers upon the 
commerce of the oppressor, was immense, and it aided materially in 





characteristic, as Russia has extended her dominion over the sea-coastsin her 
neighborhood. Previous to Peter’s time, she had no possessions of that character, 
while now she has fifteen hundred miles on the Baltic alone. The time may 
come, when Russia will absorb Sweden and Denmark, at one extremity of her 
European possessions, and Turkey and Greece, at the other; in which event, her 
naval power will become great, there being no better sailors in the world, than the 
Swedes, the Danes, and the inhabitants of the Greek islands; and as the possession 
of those countries would give to her anabundantcommerce. But at present, and 
for some years to come, Russia can inspire in the minds of well informed men, no 
dread as a naval power. Her people hate the sea, and nothing is more terrible to 
that most patient of all animals, the Russian soldier, than service on ship-board; 
and hence, though the Russian will undoubtedly stand to his guns as steadily as 
any man in the world, yet he cannot be looked to for that ingenuity and enter- 
prize on the ocean, so remarkable in the people of farinferior lands. Her com- 
mercial navy —her sea-ships exclusively, we mean — does not much exceed a 
thousand vessels, of every donesiation, — her trade, foreign, coastwise, and on her 
great rivers, is almost ridiculously small, when compared with her gigantic propor- 
tions, — the crews of her ships, like the recruits for her armies, are drafted 
from among a population devoted, with but rare exceptions, to agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits, —she has no foreign service in which to employ her ships, 
and to train their officers and crews, —her Baltic station is embargoed by ice for 
one-half the year, and the fresh water rots the vessels there stationed; and the 
teredo navalis, that diminutive but ‘ merciless foe to the Russian ships,’ reduces the 
Euxine fleet to destruction at a rate so rapid, that large sums of money are annu- 
ally expended to keep it in repair; a Russian ship lasting only half the time of one 
belonging to England or: France. 

To the reader who wishes to inform himself accurately of the naval standing of 
Russia, we recommend the perusal of the thirty-second chapter of Kohl’s inimi- 
table work on that country. One remark made by the shrewd German, is worthy 
of especial note, by politicians. ‘It is evident,’ hesays, ‘ that under present cir- 
cumstances Russia has rarely any need for her navy. It was built in hope for the 
future. Russia must only keep he fleet ready, that when she has acquired better 
ports, she may have a fleet to putintothem. In the whole institution of the Rus- 
sian navy, future acquisition is as essentially calculated upon,as in that of her 
land-army. If Russia should ever be in possession of the Bosphorus and the 
Sound, then she would have need of a navy, then it would give weight and im- 
portance to the state itself: now it is only a burden to the country, and for this 
Very reason the more dangerous to other states, because Russia will endeavor to 
rid herself of this burden.’ 
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gaining our independence. So was it in the war which commenced 
in 1812. We had, at that time, no navy, or next to noe. Of the 
few ships possessed by the nation, several of the most efficient were 
blockaded throughout a great part of the contest. A few were for- 
tunate enough to keep the seas, and where they maintained their 
country’s honor. Yet the damage which Britain sustained at our 
hands on the ocean, was almost incalculable. More than two thou- 
sand of her vessels were captured, many of them in the ‘narrow seas’ 
themselves, in sight of their own shores. This was principally the 
work of our privateers, those ‘Cossacks of the ocean.’ Should we 
again be compelled to wage war against England, we shall behold 
similar results. The only difference will be, that as our means of 
offence are greater, so would be the amount of damage which we 
should inflict upon the enemy. Then, as in previous contests, we 
should make a proper use of the resources so abundantly in our pos- 
session, and teach the world, that if we have not great fleets, we at 
least control powers of annoyance inferior to those of no other nation. 

Our country will have nothing to fear from a naval contest, if the 
men to whom the developement of its resources and the direction of its 
energies have been entrusted, are faithful to their duties. And they 
certainly will not be otherwise than faithful, if they rightly regard our 
past history. Whatever of danger and ignominy was incurred in the 
last war, was the natural consequence of the disregard of its duties by 
the national legislature, in the first place; and in the second, by the 
want of firmness on the part of the administration. Congress neglect- 
ed to put into the hands of the executive, powers equal to the occa- 
sion, previous to the declaration of war; and the administration did not 
make a proper use of such means as were at its disposal, either to 
annoy the enemy, or to protect the country. Mr Cooper has clearly 
proved, that if such use had been made of our navy, as circumstances 
not only admitted, but most plainly pointed out as necessary for the 
good of the country ; the entire British force in the North American seas, 
would either have been captured, or driven into some one port, where 
it could have been blockaded, to the great honor of our arms, and the 
great gain of our commerce. The neglect of government to con- 
centrate our small but most gallant navy, gave the enemy time to rally 
his force, to capture no small number of our merchantmen, and to place 
our ‘crack frigate,’ the Constitution, in great danger, from which she 
escaped only through the skill of her officers and crew. The moral 
effect of a decisive blow at the commencement of hostilities, was thus 
lost, and our operations on the ocean necessarily reduced to a series 
of actions between single ships, in which, as we soon taught John Bull, 
the ‘bunches of pine boards,’ with a ‘ bit of striped bunting at their 
mast-heads,’ were more than a match for an equal number of his own 
best cruisers. 

If we profit by the lessons given us by the events of the last war, @ 
third contest with England, will not find us in the unprepared state that 
existed in 1812. It is with extreme regret that we see a disposition 
on the part of no small portion of the national legislature, to pursue 
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the same course that was adopted by the early congresses, which came 
so near proving fatal to our national existence, and which made great 
disasters inevitable. The indisposition — perhaps we might say, the 
inability — of men to learn from any other than their own personal ex- 
perience, Was never more strikingly manifested, than in this repug- 
nance which the national legislature manifests to all attempts to give 
a more thorough developement to our naval resources. No endeavor 
of the kind finds much favor in its eyes, though there are a thousand 
facts in our history, short as it is, all going to prove the absolute ne- 
cessity Which exists for the possession of a strong naval force, if we 
would have our rights respected by other nations. Yet, in the face of 
facts which should be instructive, we find congress quite as indisposed 
now, as it was in the last generation, to take the only measures which 
can be of much service to the country, in the way of making its naval 
power fell, should it become necessary to maintain our honor or vin- 
dicate our rights, by a resort to hostilities. Upon the course which 
ought to be pursued, we beg leave to offer a few remarks. 

The United States, if driven to war, will have two points to regard, 
in their ocean warfare, both of much importance, but bearing upon the 
enemy in different ways: the first, the seeking peace. and the establish- 
ment of the claims which may be in dispute, in our favor, by the moral 
effect of great success in decisive battles; and the other, by measur- 
ably sweeping the commerce of England from the ocean, and redu- 
cing her to that condition, in which peace must be had, at any price. 
These two modes of warfare, are by no means incompatible with each 
other, and if our means are rightly handled, can be made most useful 
in obtaining our ends. 

To obtain that great and striking success on the ocean, which will 
have an effect, not only on other nations, but on our own population, 
and on England; it is necessary that the number of our heavy ships 
should bear some proportion to the number of the same class of ves- 
sels in the navy of Great Britain. We should be able to put afloat, in 
a short time after the commencement of hostilities, a fleet sufficient 
to protect our coasts from the assaults of the enemy. 

It should be the fixed policy of this country, to hold in hand, a force 
sufficiently strong to give us dominion in our own seas. ‘The common 
boast of the English, is, that they will devastate our seaboard, from one 
extremity of the republic to the other. It is quite time, we think, to 
have the question of their ability to have their will of us, thoroughly 
tested. If the experience of the two wars which we have waged with 
Britain, — in neither of which was she so remarkably successful in the 
way of burning towns almost literally defenceless, and which are now 
ina very different condition, — if that experience, we say, is not 
enough to satisfy the political Thomases, let us, in the name of com- 
mon sense, and out of regard to national self respect, have the matter 
settled, when an outbreak becomes unavoidable. It is time to know, 
whether we owe our existence to the graciousness of Great Britain, or 
whether it is to our own strength and Heaven’s kindness, that we are 
indebted for it. Ourown opinion is, that attacks on our seaports, would 
W. R.—vou. 1. No. 1. 12 
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prove to England, what some attacks did on the coast of France, in the 
Seven Years’ War, and which were sarcastically called, a breaking of 
French window-panes with English guineas. 

To place matters in such a state, as will enable the administration 
to put afloat a fleet competent to the end proposed, at the earliest pos- 
sible day after the beginning of war, is the first duty of congress — 
that to which its whole energies should be directed. Hence, we see 
with much regret, not only the dilatoriness of that body, generally, but 
likewise the false views of naval matters, which have appeared in the 
speeches of some of the best men in both the Senate and the House. 
The idea seems to be, that we can, after the commencement of a war, 
turn into effective frigates, or heavy sloops, the noble merchant ships 
of New York and other cities. That we can do so, is very true; but 
the propriety of so doing, is a more questionable matter. Frigates 
and heavy sloops, are precisely the vessels which we do not want, in 
larger numbers than we can send to sea from our present means; un- 
less we also have a strong force of line-of-battle ships and steamers. 
Frigates are of that class of ships, which the enemy can blockade; and 
as the heavy sloops are almost of the same size as many of the old- 
fashioned frigates, the same fate might be theirs. We by no means 
are disposed to underrate the importance of frigates, knowing well how 
serviceable the few we possessed in 1812, were, when they could get 
to sea, which was an extremely difficult matter for them to accomplish, 
after the first six months of the war had elapsed, and the enemy had 
concentrated heavy squadrons on several points of our coast. If we 
are not to have ships capable of fighting in line, against an English 
fleet, — if we are not to have it in our power to keep the sea, in our 
neighborhood, and to raise blockades, — the better policy would be, to 
neither build nor purchase any vessel above the size and force of light 
sloops-of-war, which it is next to impossible to blockade, and which 
can inflict injury so terrible upon the enemy. We can here again 
quote Mr Cooper, with signal advantage. ‘It is worthy of remark,’ he 
says, when speaking of the last war, ‘that, while three of the eight 
efficient frigates the United States owned soon after the commence- 
ment of the war, (including one captured from the enemy,) were 
blockaded, no sloop-of-war was prevented from getting to sea. The 
first great object of the government should be to prevent blockades 
altogether; its next, to employ vessels that cannot be blockaded.’ If, 
therefore, it shall be thought unnecessary to build line-of-battle ships, 
but rather allow England to send her fleets to try their strength against 
our fortifications; it would be wise not to greatly increase the number 
of our frigates, as they would, in a short time, be blockaded, either in 
our own or foreign ports. Light and quick-sailing vessels will be a 
much better investment of the national means. But we most earnest- 
ly hope, that congress will so legislate with reference to the navy, 2% 
to enable us to meet England on the ocean, -—on her own favorite 
element, and in her own favorite way of doing business of the kind, as 
it was done at St. Vincent, at Aboukir, and at Trafalgar, though with a 
different result to the standard which shall flout defiance to the ‘ mete- 
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or flag,’ than what occurred at those places. Whata prodigious moral 
effect would follow, from a defeat of an English fleet, and how sucha 
result of an action between the fleets of the United States and Eng- 
land, would shake the political world! And it should be recollected, 
that even a drawn battle would be tantamount to a defeat of our 
enemy. A great ocean battle, in which the ocean queen should be 
engaged, without proving victorious, would be fatal to her greatness — 
fatal, because the world would be ready to believe in our ability to over- 
match her; and because she must pay the penalty which is ever ex- 
acted from a great nation — namely, to outdo, on every occasion, its 
preceding acts. It cannot maintain its old position. [t must increase 
its power, or lose that which it had. A defeat, or a check, to a pow- 
erful English fleet, in our waters, would raise us to a height among 
the nations, such as we have scarcely dreamed of. It would lay the 
whole continent at our feet, and put a stop, at once and forever, to all 
attempts on the part of European powers, to interfere in our affairs. 
It would be the death-blow to the scheme of transplanting the balance- 
of-power principle to the new world. Therefore,do we hope, that 
congress will use every exertion to have our naval power so developed 
and directed, as to enable us to meet our old foe, when a third con- 
test shall come, in a manner worthy of the standing of both nations. 
There are no considerations which can govern statesmen, that do not 
point to the adoption of such a policy. It is dictated alike by moral 
motives, and by those of a pecuniary nature. By giving us weight in the 
world, it would enable us to command peace; and by putting it in our 
power to decide the war, when it shall occur, almost at a blow, — for 
who doubts what the result would be, if wisdom presided in the un- 
dertaking?— it would make the contest ‘ short and sharp’ enough to 
satisfy even the Duke of Wellington himself. A few millions expend- 
ed for the purpose, during the next year or two, as they flow into the 
treasury, would save us, in all probability, from an hundred millions of 
debt, and from the imposition of grinding taxes to meet the demands 
of the great Shylocks, the kings of the modern world. With such 
reasons for their action, it would be criminal on the part of the represen- 
tatives of the people and of the states, to neglect moving in the mat- 
ter, unless they know that the continuance of peace is certain. We 
doubt if, even under such a condition of things, it would be wise to 
neglect so great an increase of our marine, as would convince England 
of our resolution. She would sacrifice much, rather than hazard her 
present rank in the world’s commonwealth. <A bold front, and an ex- 
penditure somewhat above our ordinary amount, might rescue us from 
a long and cruel war, which, whatever its final result, must be marked 
with various fortune, and cause great suffering and much crime. 
Should it be thought better policy to have our great ports sealed up, 
and not struggle with Great Britain for the freedom of the seas; it 
will be deemed advisable, we presume, to build, equip, and put afloat 
light vessels, whose exploits must, from the necessity of the case, 
have a sort of a corsair-like air. In this way, a great deal can be done; 
but whether in correspondence with the dignity of a mighty nation, 
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that talks largely of its mission, is a matter about which much might 
be said. We could, by thus entering upon a sort of national privateer. 
ing, do the enemy immense evil, as in former contests, and yet more 
extensively. Yet the government might leave the business to the 
enterprizing portion of the people, who would do it quite as well, and 
without any charge upon the bulk of the nation. It might be all left 
to private adventurers, who would perform it admirably. There are 
those, we know, who, while they are not averse to war, protest against 
the use of private cruisers as one of the means of waging it. They 
seem to us to be altogether too nice. Grant the lawfulness or the 
right to enter upon war, — the question is one with which expediency 
cannot properly have any connection, — and there is nothing wrong 
in the use of privateers, A declaration of war against a country, 
pre-supposes the intention of those declaring it, to inflict all the injury 
possible upon the party to be assailed; and this can be done in no 
better way, than by harassing and destroying her commerce; which, to 
a power like England, is the same as the cutting off water from a be- 
leaguered city having the sources of its supplies without its walls. The 
right of war, under any circumstances, may be a point for debate; 
but that given, it seems that the right of authorizing privateers is as 
little questionable, as that of its usefulness to the end had in view. No 
nation conscious of its power to send them forth in large numbers, 
and with a rival peculiarly susceptible to their operations, would re- 
frain from giving them its countenance and support. England would 
very gladly abandon the practice, as she would gain thereby, whereas 
we should lose from the same cause. That there are more elevated 
and elevating pursuits than privateering, is an indisputable proposi- 
tion; and we have yet to learn, that the same cannot be said of many 
other avocations, followed by many pious Christians, as well in peace 
as in War, 

In any future war with England which we may be forced to wage, 
the lakes, those inland seas, will become the scenes of operations of 
the very first consequence. ‘The fate of Canada, will be measurably 
decided on those waters, the command of which will give to the party 
holding it, a great influence, and points from which to direct blows of 
the weightiest character. The interests of the West are involved in 
the matter. An opinion prevails very largely in some portions of the 
republic, that the people of this quarter will not experience any of 
the evils of war, should it take place, and that, knowing this, they are 
<lesirous of entering upon a contest with Great Britain. Nothing can 
be more unjust, than this. It is untrue, that the West has a desire 
for war, in the first place, provided peace can be maintained without 
those sacrifices which render it as well odious as useless; and, second- 
ly, it is equally false, that we should not suffer from warlike move- 
ments, in any event —a point which we shall illustrate more fully in 
a future number. At present, we must rest with the remark, that 
should England obtain even a temporary command of the lakes, the 
West would feel the evils thereof, to its most remote quarters; and it 
would probably require years for it to recover therefrom. The neces- 
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sity, therefore, for prompt, vigorous, and extensive action on the lakes. 
when hostilities threaten, is obvious; and our government should be 
prepared, so far as circumstances wil! admit, for the emergency. Nor 
is this the only reason why the lakes should be well provided with all 
that may be necessary to give us supremacy thereon. The moral 
effect of such supremacy, — the result of well combined operations, 
or of a great victory, or series of victories, — would be second only 
to that which would flow from a triumph on the ‘ocean-sea’ itself: 
and second to that, only because the world at large would not be able 
to comprehend events on the lakes, or their importance, so fully as it 
would affairs which transpire on the common highway of nations. At 
home, the effect of decided success, on what are emphatically our own 
waters, would not be inferior to that which would follow the com- 
pletest vindication of the freedom of the seas. In this part of the 
nation, it would be prodigious, as such success would materially ad- 
vance our power, and render us secure from molestation from the only 
quarter which could seriously threaten us; and it would make the 
navy as popular with us, as it now is in the East, giving us, as it 
would, a direct and immediate interest in the fruits of its action, as 
well as a general claim, and a large share in its glories. The victories 
on Erie and Champlain, in the last war, were of the utmost import- 
ance, not only in their ultimate results, but also in their contributing 
much to the formation of that healthy tone of the public mind, which, 
had the contest lasted a year longer, would have led to the overthrow 
of British dominion in North America. 

We have said nothing about the employment of steam ships in the 
navy, as we hope to devote a paper to the subject, at another time. 
That it is amatter of the most serious importance, cannot be doubted ; 
yet we are of opinion, that many of the ideas which prevail respecting 
the usefulness of steam vessels in naval operations, will be found by 
experience to be the merest of dreams. They are generally spoken 
of, as if they were to banish all other descriptions of vessels from the 
ocean, and that the next great war will be decided by their use. 
That they will play a momentous part in that contest, is indisputable ; 
but it will be, we think, as subsidiaries, and not as principals. This is 
a point, however, which we cannot discuss at the close of an article. 
But whatever may be thought of the part to be played by these ships, 
so long as all admit that it will be conspicuous and important, there 
can be no doubt that our government should devote more attention 
to the subject than it has yet received. It should be done immediate- 
ly, too. All delays respecting naval matters, are dangerous, but those 
which postpone the creation of a steam marine, having some propor- 
tion to the resources and dignity of the nation, as well as to the uses 
of that branch of the naval service, are doubly dangerous. Something 
has been done, but nothing compared to what should be done, to what 
can be done, and to what will be effected, we trust, in the course of a 
few months. 

In closing, we may remark, that many things connected with our navy, 
stand greatly in need of a most searching reform. This being the 
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fact, it is certainly gratifying to know, that such reform is likely to be 
had. Mr Bancrorr has not been long enough in office, to permit us 
to speak of him with full knowledge; but we think it can be said, that, 
thus far, he has evinced high capabilities, and that the energy, decis- 
ion, and tact, which have marked his course on several occasions of 
consequence, during the past year, give lively hopes, that he will rid the 
service of those abuses which have lowered it somewhat in public es- 
timation, and partially impaired its efficiency. It is well known, that 
Mr Hensuaw —one of the best heads of the department that the coun- 
try has seen — contemplated very important reforms, which he was 
prevented from developing, only from the shortness of the time that 
he filled the place. Mr Bancroft’s annual report, shows that he is dis- 
posed to omit nothing likely to promote the same end. He should be 
encouraged in so useful an undertaking, by the voice of the whole 
country. To one thing, in particular, we hope his attention will be 
directed. We mean the subject of naval punishments. These pun- 
ishments are the disgrace of the service, and detract as much from 
its usefulness as all other causes combined. An American navy should 
be manned by American seamen; but is it supposable, that the free 
citizens of a great nation, men whose worth depends entirely upon 
the prevalence of the sentiment of self-respect in its most complete 
developement, will put themselves in a situation where they can be 
made to feel the lash, at the caprice of either thoughtless or malig- 
nant boys? We never can have an American navy, without this 
hideous abuse is exterminated; and we never ought to have one of 
any character, if it can be kept up only by the habitual resort to a 
punishment so cruel in itself, and so thoroughly degrading in its ope- 
rations. ‘That the navy has done well with the cat, is no reason that 
it would not do better without it. A new race of men is coming up, 
with new ideas, and different modes of thought from their prede- 
cessors. ‘They are men to be convinced, and not conquered. The 
lash and the grog-can will have little effect upon them; and that 
country which adapts its laws most fully to the principles and habits of 
its people, in this respect, will reap the greatest good from legislation 
so sound in its character, and so much demanded by circumstances 
and a regard for wise government. 
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‘Tuere is no example of any great republic, either of ancient or 
modern times,’ says Heeren, ‘ that did not become a conquering state, 
provided its geographical situation did not prevent it. Athens and 
Sparta, Rome and Carthage, Venice and Genoa, are proofs of this fact. 
The latest and largest republic of Europe, began and ended with con- 
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quest; and North America will arrive at the same point, whenever 
space is wanting in which she may peacefully extend herself” There 
is as much good sense in this prophecy respecting us, by the learned 
Professor of Gottingen, as there is historical accuracy in the remarks 
which precede it. The United States must be a conquering republic; 
and if they should not use the sword so freely as former republics 
have done, it will be because circumstances will pave the way to their 
comparatively peaceful absorption of adjacent countries. We have al- 
ready accomplished so much in this way, that he must be very sceptically 
inclined, who cannot see that we shall be compelled, from the force 
of public opinion, to persevere in a policy which has results so useful 
and so grand — so eminently calculated to render the people individ- 
ually prosperous, and so gratifying to our national pride and _ political 
feelings. If we take the word ‘ conquest,’ in its most narrow meaning, 
Mr Heeren’s remark is not quite so applicable to our course, either in 
the past, or to what it will be in future years; for our conquests have not 
been, and seldom will be, those of the sword. They are such as we 
effected in obtaining possession of Louisiana and Texas — by purchase, 
or by the incorporation into the republic of independent nations, by 
whose accession we gain in territory and in strength, while they reap 
the benefits which flow from American nationality. Circumstances 
lead to the extension of our boundaries, and if we advance, for the next 
half century, at the same rate that we have since 1789, our dominion 
must embrace all that portion of North America which is capable of 
sustaining human life. It is not absolutely impossible, that this con- 
summation of our career as a nation, may be prevented, by causes beyond 
the vision of man; but it appears to us to be inevitable: and those sa- 
gacious politicians who strive against the tide of events, resemble 
much that sage old lady, so humorously alluded to by Sydney Smith, 
who defied the ocean, and, mop in hand, endeavored to prevent the 
onward rush of the broad waves of the Atlantic. 

The public mind, just now, is much agitated by the discussion of 
the Oregon question. For several years, this question has been en- 
gaged in fixing itself upon the attention of the country, much to the 
perplexity of mere politicians, but greatly to the satisfaction of the 
people. ‘The politicians see no way to untie the knot, while the peo- 
ple are disposed to cut it, even if the sharp sword of war should be 
drawn for the purpose. Every movement of the popular wave in the 
direction of the Pacific — every new scientific discovery, tending to 
facilitate intercommunication — has had its eect in bringing the 
Oregon question prominently forward: and now that our people are 
actually settling on the shores of the great western ocean; now thata 
railroad has been projected, to connect the Atlantic with the Pacific, 
and no man thinks the undertaking any thing marvellous in its incep- 
tion, or difficult of accomplishment; we cannot avoid its discussion, oF 
postpone its setilement, even if the English are threatening destruc- 
tion to our commerce and devastation to our cities. Negotiations, and 
a laudable desire to prevent a resort to arms, may postpone matters 
yeta little while; with what effect, it is not possible to determine, 
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but most likely to our injury. The ‘ masterly inactivity’ which has 
characterized our policy with reference to Oregon, since the Peace 
of Ghent, and the ‘ masterly activity’ of the English, having converted 
a right of commercial uses, granted to the latter, into a stout terri- 
torial claim, backed by an hundred thousand bayonets, and ships and 
steamers innumerable in the eyes of some people; it is not without 
the range of events, that Great Britain may trump up some new claim, 
the successful maintenance of which will give her the whole territory, 
and California to boot, and with them, the commercial supremacy of 
the world, to the end of time. To prevent such an increase of British 
power at our expense, and the placing of so complete a check on 
our progress to empire, has become the first great duty of the Ameri- 
can people, and in an especial manner, that of the citizens of the 
Western States. ‘To deliberate now, would be to forfeit all. The time 
for action has arrived, and the subject must be pressed with that ear- 
nestness and vigor, which form the price tobe paid for any great 
addition of power and influence to a country, be it republic or kingdom. 

The interest which the United States have in a termination of the 
Oregon dispute favorable to their wishes, can be appreciated thorough- 
ly, only by viewing the subject from various points. It is commonly 
regarded only as a question of boundaries, to be settled by reference 
to facts in the history of discovery, to treaties, etc. This is certainly 
a view of the subject of no slight moment, in a world of convention- 
alties, and which relies more upon precedent than upon principle — 
less upon absolute right, than upon certain rules, which the cunning 
have invented for the better ordering of mankind for their own espe- 
cial benefit. We shall not now enlarge upon this point, but leave it, 
having first said, that if the question should be settled in accordance 
with the rules which ordinarily govern in cases of the kind, our posi- 
tion appears to us impregnable. If we had had any doubts on the 
matter, previous to the publication of Mr Buchanan’s letter to Mr 
Pakenham, of last August, they would all have been removed by 
the perusal of that masterly state paper, which we look upon as 
one of the most finished productions that ever emanated from the 
mind of an American statesman, who, confident of the right of his 
country, has no hesitation in boldly proclaiming to the enemy of our 
progress, in clear and unequivocal language, sentiments which England 
cannot admit, without, at the same time, abandoning her claim. It is no 
more than just to the distinguished Head of the State Department, to 
say, that he has done honor to his country, to the great and powerful 
state which he so long and so ably represented in the senatorial coun- 
cils, and to himself; and is entitled to rank with the first of American 
statesmen. The various speeches and documents, the titles of which 
form our rubric, can be consulted with advantage, affording, as they 
do, all the facts connected with the question, and giving many weighty 
reasons why it should be promptly settled. To them, we must refer 
the reader who is desirous of becoming minutely acquainted with the 
history of the case. 

We regard the Oregon dispute, from a political point of view, as that 
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from which we can most clearly see the principles involved in it. View 
it how you may, it resolves itself, at last, into a contest between the 
two great principles which are now agitating the world — the principle 
of Progress, and the principle of Conservatism. Shall Democracy, or 
shall Aristocracy, be the governing principle of the world? that js 
the question which must be decided by the settlement of the rival 
claims to Oregon. It is not a question as to the relative merits of 
Aristocracy or Democracy — whether the one or the other is the more 
favorable to humanity, the most likely, by its triumph, to add to the 
happiness of mankind. The existence of the two principles, on a 
large scale, and on the same continent, is impossible. The life of the 
one, is the death of the other. There can be no middle course —no 
compromise — no halting the one principle on a certain parallel of 
latitude. to look the other in the face, and blows not follow. When 
they meet, they must contend for supremacy, from the workings of 
immutable laws. The American Democracy are impelled, by an 
overbearing necessity, to combat and put down, or themselves perish, 
every principle conflicting with that by which they are animated; just 
as the monarchs of Europe, on the breaking out of the French Revolu- 
tion, were compelled to war against it, and to seek the suppression of 
its doctrines, through the destruction of its disciples and adherents. 
They knew that the triumph of the revolutionary party, would be their 
ruin — that the establishment of a republican government in France, 
would subvert every throne in Europe, sooner or later. France is the 
heart of Europe, and its political throbbings were sure to agitate the en- 
tire European system — to eflect the overthrow of principalities and 
powers, and establish popular sovereignty, if those throbbings were 
in favor of liberty and equality. Hence, they were compelled to the 
course which they pursued — to repeated coalitions, to renewals of the 
contest, as often as they were defeated; for France, under every 
phase which the revolution assumed,— royal, republican, or imperial, 
— was true to the mission which she had undertaken, as the leader of 
the mouvement; as much so when Napoleon crossed the Niemen, as 
when Jourdan conquered at Fleurus; not more so at Jemappes and 
Valmy, than at Essling and Marengo. It is evident, that, under such 
circumstances, treaties could be of no more binding force than certain 
state bonds we wot of —that every peace was but an armed truce, 
a mere time for the gigantic gladiators to breathe themselves, for 
still fiercer contests on that vast champ clos, which had Europe for 
its lists, and mighty rivers and the ocean itself for its boundaries. So 
is it with us. We are the depositories of the democratic principle; 
and a stern and jealous principle it is, which will admit of no divided 
empire. It claims for itself this continent, as a rallying ground, from 
which to move the world; and it will not tolerate the existence of 
any other political principle in its neighborhood, for the simple reason, 
that, should it do so, it would aid in its own destruction. — It is this 
fact, which gives to the Oregon question its immense importance — 
which makes it the most momentous dispute in which we have ever 
been engaged with a foreign power, and that power, the leader of the 
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world’s conservative party — the nation which, with its gold and steel, 
beat down the hosts of freedom, though led by the mightiest genius 
which twenty centuries have produced. All other matters sink into 
insignificance, When compared with this; and it is not to be wondered 
at, that, in the eyes of hundreds of thousands of our countrymen, it 
leads to the obscuration of many questions of internal policy of the 
first magnitude. It stirs up all those feelings which are so deeply 
seated in the American heart, — patriotism, the love of glory, attach- 
ment to freedom, a desire of territorial aggrandizement, the spirit of 
enterprize, political propagandism, and that ardent wish which every 
man must have felt at some period of his life, to make his country the 
first in the world — the sun of the system of nations. : 

It is often said, that the American people are not propagandists — 
that they do not seek to force their opinions upon other nations, and 
aim not at the overthrow of governments based upon principles differ- 
ent from those which animate their own. We are not propagandists, 
in the sense that the term is generally used. We have never declared, 
through Congress, as the French did through their National Conven- 
tion, that we are ready to give aid and assistance to all who are strug- 
gling for freedom. Were Congress to issue any decree of the kind, 
iis members would be afforded speedy opportunities of manifesting 
their sincerity on some very different and more appropriate stage. 
There is no necessity for our issuing any such declaration, because we 
are doing the same thing in another way — we are sending democracy 
throughout the world, ‘ conquering and to conquer,’ without making 
any parade about the matter. Look at our progress, and admit the 
truth of what we say. Fifty years since, we were among the feeblest 
of nations — the flying fish of the world, preyed upon by the monsters 
of both sea and air— by England and by France. We rarely entered 
into the calculations of the powers of the old world, and our territo- 
rial increase was not to them a matter of much alarm. How diflerent 
now the position occupied by us! Step by step have we advanced, amid 
the din of European wars and the turmoil of European politics, until 
the idea of controlling the whole continent, is what every village voter 
discusses, as something by no means wonderful. Louisiana, Florida, 
and Texas, have been acquired; and now we propose to assume rule 
over the whole of Oregon, and the Californias are soon to fall into 
our hands. Beyond these, we say only this, that that man must be 
dull of comprehension, who cannot see that the probabilities of a large 
portion of the Mexican republic being annexed to us, within fifteen 
years, are much greater than were those which existed fifteen years ago, 
that Texas would now form an integral portion of the Union. Now, 
what is all this, but propagandism? Are not all these advances, so 
many triumphs of our peculiar principles? Do we not, by thus incor- 
porating new countries into the republic, give weight to those views of 
policy, upon the triumph of which depends our existence as one peo- 
ple? And when our title to Oregon shall have been maintained, as 
well as asserted — when the Californias shall have been acquired — 
when the northern provinces of Mexico shall have been ‘ re-annexed ° 
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to Texas, through being admitted to the great North American confod. 
eracy: when all these things shall have been accomplished, what nation 
on earth will be sufficiently powerful to outweigh us? What despotism, 
or aristocracy, will be so vigorous as to be able to stand up against 
the moral and political example which we shall then exhibit to the 
world —the example of a nation of some eighty millions of the mos 
enterprising people on God’s footstool, and occupying a territory s 
fertile, so varied in its climate, its productions, its elements of great- 
ness, and the means of education? Are we not, then, propagandists, 
and of a description most appalling to the advocates and supporters of 
adverse theories and contrary practice in life and government? Why, 
we are more to be feared, than would be a million of Frenchmen 
thrown loose upon Europe, shouting ‘ En avant!’ singing Ca ira! and 
the Marsellaise, and resolute to follow the tri-color — that true fiery 
cross — wherever the most daring of its disciples might choose to car- 
ry it, in the wildness of their zeal and the fervor of their enthusiasm. 
~ Much as the governments of the old world must dread our progress 
to vast territorial dominion, because thereby is strengthened principles 
whose supremacy is incompatible with their own existence, we do not 
see that they can have any right to complain, and as little to interfere 
to stop our onward march. We are only doing what they have done 
from the earliest period of their history, though we are not guilty of 
those gross violations of the rights of others, or of the acts of mon- 
strous cruelty, which have marked their career. The extension of 
British power in the East, until it has obtained the rule of Central 
Asia, and on the one side is looking to the Punjaub, and on the other, 
to China and the adjacent countries, is a case in point. English his- 
torians, statesmen, reviewers, and journalists, all declare that England 
will not stop in her career, until her dominion has become universal in 
the Oriental world— for such is the legitimate construction of their 
various declarations and arguments, and the whole nature éf which 
has been expressed in a significant sentence in a leading periodical, 
in which it is said, substantially, that England’s conquests in India are 
the consequence of her subjection to ‘the principle of unavoidable 
expansion’! ‘This is plain enough, and shows how the English regard 
their own progress to dominion — attributing to something very like 
an overruling necessity, their country’s territorial aggrandizement. 
One might be induced to think, that a people suffering so acutely from 
the dictates of destiny, as to be compelled to rule over an hundred mil- 
lions of a foreign race, living some ten thousand miles from their un- 
fortunate masters; would be disposed to treat us with charity and 
forbearance, as it must be very evident to every one, that destiny is 
strongly at work in our case, as in theirs. By a sad necessity, they 
are compelled to govern the East; by a necessity, equally imperious, 
but not, in our opinion, quite so sad, we are compelled to monopolize 
the West — driven to absorb all the country ‘ lying and being’ between 
the farthest line of the northern inhabitable regions, and the Isthmus of 
Darien. Yet, while acknowledging the power of fate, so far as her 
self is concerned, England will not allow us to put in the same plea in 
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stification of our acquisitions of territory, — territory to which she 
has as small claim, as we have to Scotland itself. She appears re- 
lved to resist our progress, and to have practically given an aflirma- 
tive answer to the interesting inquiry of Mr Richard Swiveller, when 
ie asked, if some one had not set up an opposition to the decrees of 
fate.* 





* Though we have no faith in the pretences to philanthropy made by the Eng- 
lish, and believe that their great acquisitions of territory in the East, have been 
caused only by avarice and ambition; yet we are clearly of opinion, that their 
rule in that quarter of the globe, has proved highly beneficial to its inhabitants, 
and that those of our countrymen who are ready to shed tears over the sufferings 
of the Hindoos, experienced at British hands, display an ignorance as disgraceful, 
»s their mawkishness is ludicrous, not only from its objects, but from its display. 
That, in her progress to oriental empire, England has perpetrated cruelties of 
asickening character, and disregarded the dictates of religion and morality on 
, thousand occasions, is what we well know; but we also know, that her progress 
has been attended with the extinction of crimes, compared to which, the worst 
acts of Clive and Hastings, and of those inferior oppressors, who had neither their 
grandeur of views nor high intellect, were as the deeds of justly canonized saints. 
The evil has been temporary, the good will be lasting. Look at the Punjaub, for 
instance. Can any man of humane feelings, really entertain any other wish than 
that the British arms may prove successful in that country? If he should, we beg 
leave to refer him to the accounts of the awful horrors which were perpetrated at 
Lahore, a few years since. In the massacre which then and there took place, 
men, women, and children, were involved in one common slaughter; and the 
place, ever since that time, has been the scene of cruelties, the mere thought of 
which is sufficient to cause the most exquisitely painful sensations. Ferocious 
crimes, like those spoken of, are now as rare in the East, as they were formerly 
common; and they are never perpetrated in those countries in which the sway of 
the English is firmly established. 

Asan example of the sort of acts which have ceased to prevail under the ad- 
vance of the English standards, we will mention a transaction in the history of 
the beautiful island of Ceylon —a transaction, too, which led the way to the 
rule of England being extended over it. The Kandyan monarch was truly dia- 
bolical in hisacts. His Adikar, or chief noble, having been charged with treason, 
fled to the English. Resolved that his vengeance should reach the supposed trai- 
tor, insome way, the king ordered his family to be seized; and the result is best 
told in the language of the writer to whom we are indebted for these facts. ‘ The 
ferocious miscreant,’ he says, ‘ determined to be fully revenged, and immediately 
sentenced the Adikar’s wife and children, together with his brother and the broth- 
er’s wife, to death, after the following fashion. The children were ordered to be 
despatched before the mother’s face, and their heads to be pounded in a rice-mortar, 
by their mother’s hands; which, to save herself from a diabolical torture and expos- 
ure, she submitted to attempt The eldest boy shrank from the dread ordeal, and 
clung to his agonized parent for safety; but his younger brother stepped foward, 
and encouraged him to his fate, placing himself before the executioner by way 
of setting an example. The last of the children to be beheaded, was an infant at 
the breast, from which it was forcibly torn away, and its mother’s milk was drip- 
ping from its innocent mouth, as it was put into the hands of the grim execution- 
er.’ If we except the annals of religious persecution, we shall find nothing worse 
‘han thisin human history. Even the fabled horrors of the halls of the Atride, 
shrink to the dimensions of ordinary cruelty, by comparison with it. The ori- 
ental luxuriance in torture, stands forth in all its unapproachable horrors, and 
sanctifies the usurpations of England, which suppress its workings, and lead the 
7. to a more humane state of society. 

We are aware, that there are some very excellent people, who say, that we must 
hot judge other nations by our own standard of civilization, and that the cruel- 
ues which shock so in the narration, are not thought much of in the countries 
where they are perpetrated: the inference from which is, that the British dominion 
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A new era has been commenced. We are no more to find oy; 
path, one without the slightest obstruction to our course. A lion has 
now put himself in it—a no less majestic and fearful animal, than 
the redoubtable British lion himself, whose formidable growl, more 
formidable roar, and most formidable blows, have so often struck terror 
into the souls of men and nations. ‘That man must be indeed blind, 
who cannot see that we have reached the point in our career, at which 
we must expect tomeet with the most potent opposition from quarters 
whieh heretofore have been silent, when we were taking those Steps 
that have so materially extended our boundaries. This opposition to 
our advancement, is of recent origin. Until very lately, the European 
powers were quite indifferent, to all appearance, to most additions of 
territory that we could make. This was partly owing to the pecu- 
liar political circumstances of Europe, and partly to that contempt in 
which we were held, for a long time, by the intelligent people of that 
region of the world. We commenced our career, just as the French 

evolution broke out; and for some twenty-five years, except that we 
were plundered and insulted by the great belligerents, we were treated 
— especially by England — as a quasi colony, quite useful in the way 
of trade, but of no account as a nation. We had, indeed, no national 
existence; and the timidity and visionary views of our leading’ men. 
added in reality to the contempt of our plunderers. Hence, we made 
important acquisitions of territory, without experiencing much opposi- 
tion. We bought Louisiana of France, and thus became masters of the 
Mississippi, and lords of the immense regions of the West. We then 
acquired Florida, and still European fears were not greatly roused. 
Then came Texas, and with it, opposition from Europe. But that op- 
position was not of a character to cause much alarm. We carried our 
point, in spite of the worst efforts of the whigs at home, and of British 
intrigues. Now, however, matters are beginning to wear a more se- 
rious aspect. Oregon and the Californias—the commerce of the 
Pacific and the East, and the commercial supremacy of the world; — 
these are what we are stretching out our hand to grasp; and Great 





in the East, has neither redeeming features nor excuse. It may beso. There 
may be countries, in which mothers are decidedly partial to the practice of crush- 
ing the heads of their children in mortars, thinking it rather an agreeable amuse- 
ment; just as in some Christian countries that we know of, the hanging up of a 
fellow creature for the perpetration of some crime, the inducement to which can 
be known only to God, is considered a pious duty, to be done under circumstances 
which render the time of a judicial butchery, aholiday! But we know of no such 
countries, and until we become acquainted with them, we must be excused from 
holding to the opinion, that whatever tends to the banishment of ferocious man- 
ners, should be held in regard by the world. 

What Great Britain is blameable for, is, that, while extending her dominion 
over a country to which she has no other claim than is involved in her well gov- 
erning it; she should seek to interfere with us, and to prevent our progress, by 
which equal good is accomplished. As our dominion has extended over this con- 
tinent, the blessings of civilization, of religion, liberty, and law, have also extended 
themselves. These form our chief claim to what we have acquired. We have 
shown our ability to rule. The result is inevitable — we must rule, and to main- 
tain our sway, it must be further extended. 
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Britain is resolved that we shall not have them, if those exertions 
which she is capable of making, both in diplomacy and in war, can 
rise up such obstacles as shall make us refrain from our purposes. 
We admire her stout-heartedness, even while she is bringing it to bear 
against us; but she will essay to stop usin vain. Our destiny is fixed, 
and England cannot alter it, powerful as she is, and great as have been 
her deeds. Her attempts to prevent us from arriving at what we have 
resolved upon, will be like the command of her own Canute to the 
waves —like the orders which he gave to the ocean, to advance no 
further, and the ocean heeded him not. 

We are not now the objects of English contempt. Hate us, Eng- 
land may —despise us, she no longer can. Whatever comfort one 
people can derive from knowing that another and a great nation, which 
long held them in contempt, has changed its opinion, and rather dreads 
them, than otherwise; that comfort is ours. We must confess. that it 
is to us a matter of very small moment, whether we excite in England, 
sentiments of love, or hatred, or fear. We have never craved the one 
nor dreaded the other, nor longed for the third. But the change is 
worthy of most special mention, as one of the political facts of the 
age, without duly considering which, we can make no sound calcula- 
tions, or arrive at satisfactory results as to the probable course of 
events. Bitter books and contemptuous sneers, cannot be depended 
upon to keep us from having weight on the earth. If we are to be 
put down, the pen must be abandoned for the sword. Words will not 
break the force of our example, and we must ourselves be broken by 
the operations of great fleets and armies. We have our doubts, wheth- 
er attempts made with the latter, will prove more successful than those 
which were made with the former. The pen is said to cut deeper 
than the sword, to leave wounds which are far more difficult to cure. 
If so, we have little to dread from English steel, having risen superior 
to the worst that the English pen could perform against us; and it is 
the modern ‘ grey goose-shaft’ of the island archers, who generally 
send it into their victims, up to the very feather. England, indeed, 
purposes to treat us as she has treated the Egyptians and the Chinese, 
in the event of our perversely insisting upon the whole of Oregon; and 
for the fate of New York, Boston, and Baltimore, we are pointed to 
the ruins of Acre, and the bombardment of Canton. We believe that 
if she should attempt any thing of the kind, her seamen would soon 
be taught, that neither Egyptians nor Chinese stood behind or beside 
our guns; and that the spirit of the men who drove the mercenaries 
of Britain from both New York and Boston, in the revolutionary war, 
and prevented them from entering Baltimore in that of independence, 
still guards this land. In some respects, we may have degenerated; 
but in an attachment to our country, and in a resolute determination 
to maintain her rights, we are in no respect inferior to our fathers, the 
men who founded that republic which we are bound to transmit to 
our children, with every ray of its old glory undiminished. 

We have no love for war, no desire to see our country involved ina 
contest with England, or with any other country, so long as it can be 
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avoided with safety and honor. Though not insensible to the charm 
of military glory, and not disposed to undervalue either that OF its uses, 
we are almost ever ready to say, with Schiller’s Max Piccolomini — 
‘ Most gladly would I give the blood-stained laurel 
For the first violet of the leafless spring.’ 

There are a thousand considerations why peace,—‘ the sum of 
all delights’ — is preferable to war. The rude shock which is given 
by war to all the pursuits of life, would of itself be sufficient to war. 
rant every man from desiring its occurrence, were there no moral 
causes to dictate the same view. Every consideration which can ani- 
mate a nation, except in the most extraordinary cases, should afford 
additional ground for the maintenance of peace. Some of the noblest 
of humanity’s feelings, prompt to peace at any Cost, short of the sac- 
rifice of those vital interests, without the upholding of which, not even 
peace itself can be secured. Hence, we wish not for war, and would 
avoid it to the last moment. We would avoid hostilities with England, 
in an especial manner, because the two countries are so intimately 
connected with each other, — have so many interests in common, — 
that the eflect of their being active enemies, must be terrible. Every 
thing that could be done, consistent with honor, and the upholding of 
those sacred principles which have been entrusted to our care, for the 
good of a world, would we do, rather than fling down the gauntlet to the 
great maritime nation of Europe. 

But there may arise circumstances, under which it will be impossible 
to preserve peace, except at a price heavier than can be paid for even 
so great a blessing, by a nation composed of rational people; circum- 
stances, which would drive the most long-suffering community, to the 
most energetic warlike action. Even the Welsh, as Thierry tells us, 
‘who never, like the Germanic populations, undertook an invasion out 
of their own country, but wished, in one of their national proverbs, 
that each beam of the sun might be a dagger to pierce the heart of 
that man who was fond of war, never made peace with a foreigner so 
long as he occupied their territory, not even when he had resided on 
it for many years, and had upon it castles, villages, and towns.’ This 
is precisely the spirit that should characterize the people of the United 
States. They should invade no other country, but they should con- 
tend to the last, against those who seek to establish themselves upon 
their soil, and to build up communities on their territory, animated by 
principles whose existence is incompatible with those by which them- 
selves are governed. And does not the Oregon question present a 
case of precisely this character? Is not England in possession of 
territory ‘clearly and unquestionably’ ours? Is she not rounding her 
dominion, on the north-west, by holding on to that territory, and filling 
it with ‘castles, villages, and towns’— making it, in brief, a place of 
arms, from which to sally forth, and obtain the control of the Pacific, 
with all the countries washed by its waters, and the thousand islands 
that * stud old ocean’s diadem’? A magnificent bird of prey, she will 
take her flight from that eyrie, over lands not yet bowed beneath her 
yoke, over seas which do not own her dominion, wide-spread as it is, 
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and great as are the daring and the enterprize of her adventurers. 
Where, in the meantime, will be the people of the United States ? 
Will they see all this in silence? 

As a war with England, to prevent her from even ruling over us, is 
not an impossible event, it may not be uninteresting to cast a look at 


the political condition of the world, and see what is the character of 


the assistance which we can expect to receive at the hands of other na 
tions; for, though we cannot hope to form a direct alliance with any 
power, we feel assured that the position of all the leading nations, will 
be more or less affected by a contest in which England and the United 
States shall be the principal parties. 

France is our. ‘ancient ally,’ the nation whose connection with us 
dates from those days when La Fayette stood side by side with Wash- 
ington, in what at times appeared to be hopeless attempts to erect a 
free nation on this continent, — a time when the soldiers of the Bour- 
bon and the continentals of America, in honorable rivalry, stormed the 
British works at Yorktown. Whatever clouds may have arisen between 
the two countries, since that glorious era, through the follies of poli 
ticians, the American people have never felt otherwise than friendly 
towards the people of France. ‘This feeling, we lave every reason to 
believe, is reciprocated. That the present government of France is 
not friendly to us, is a fact too glaringly evident tobe denied. The 
French monarch wishes to obtain for his house, the good will and 
active assistance of England, when his grandson shall ascend the throne 
—avery laudable and a very natural sentiment, when we consider 
what French regencies have been, and what evils their existence has 
brought upon their country. If he can lessen the chances of such 
evils prevailing during the minority of the Comte de Paris, by a very 
close alliance with England, Louis Philippe cannot be condemned for 
seeking such an alliance. But it is plain enough, that its consum- 
mation must result in injury to us, if the government can maintain it. 
t meets with strong objections, from both extremes of the opposition, 
and from every quarter of the Chamber of Deputies, excepting the 
ministerialists. Theirs and Berryer, and many other of the most 
eminent statesmen of France, have pointedly condemned the policy 
of the government, which, while affecting neutrality, evidentiy aims at 
an intimate connection with England. The Premier, M. Guizot, is an 
admirer of that system of government which has so long prevailed in 
England; and, though not, perhaps, afflicted with an incurable Anglo 
mania, he is disposed to favor England, rather than the United States. 
He loves us not — perhaps he hates us,so far as his cold-blooded nature 
will permit him to hate any thing. He carried his point in the Chamber 
of Deputies, by decisive majorities, though not equal to what his ad- 
ministration has on regular political questions. But a majority in the 
Deputies, is no evidence of the state of popular feeling. The mem- 
bers of that body, represent only the higher tax-payers of France, and 
not the people. There may be two hundred thousand electors in 
France — her population numbers not far from thirty-four millions! 
A representative body thus constituted, can speak only the sentiments 
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of a class, and is quite as unlikely to reflect the views of the masses, 
as Napoleon’s Conservative Senate itself. We may, then, put down the 
French government as hostile to us, and the people over which it rules, 
os our friends. The first would aid in crushing us; the second would 
aid us in overthrowing England; but the one may — most probably will 
—~be abalanece to the other, and while the government will repress 
the desires of the people, and prevent their views from obtaining a 
proper weight, the people will also act upon the government, indj- 
rectly, and keep it from assisting England. A sort of armed neutral- 
ity will be maintained by France, until some disturbing element shall 
arise, Which will send an overpowering force into one side of the scales, 
most likely into that on which our claims may repose, for it appears 
to be one of the impossible things, that France should be closely 
united with England, against us; while there are many reasons that 
she should unite with us to humble the foe of both, ag in the days of 
Franklin and La Fayette, De Grasse and Washington. 

Russia, in the course of one of the recent Oregon debates, in the 
Senate, was spoken of, by a singularly erudite gentleman, as the prob- 
able ally of England, in the event of a war between the latter country 
and the United States! Were a similar observation made in Bedlam, 
it would consign the unhappy individual making it, to the ward of 
incurables. England has often been the ally of Russia, but Russia 
has never been the ally of England. The latter has been her tool, and 
been made instrumental in obtaining for her those acquisitions of 
territory, that have rendered her so formidable to the world. Russia 
uses other nations, but she permits no nation to use her. For Eng. 
land, she has that respect which all must pay to so great a country; but 
she does not love her, and would as soon think of becoming the ally 
of Louis Philippe against an attempt to restore the old line, asof aiding 
England in a war with the United States, the power whose position 
and prospects, most resemble her own. Russia dislikes the English 
form of government, and dreads its influence on Europe more than 
she does that of ours. An absolute monarch, is naturally more hostile 
to a constitutional monarchy, than he is to a pure democracy, as the for- 
mer is much more likely to have an effect on the continental nations, 
than the latter, the introduction of which among them, is utterly im- 
practicable for the present. We do not say, that Russia would be our 
ally, against England; but we do say, that there is reason to suppose that 
the doctrine of the Armed Neutrality would be revived, and that 
Russia would be at its head, should war ensue, as the leader, or rather 
controller, of the northern powers — powers destined, at no distant 
day, to be absorbed into her dominion, probably as the result of a war 
between England and America, as the former would then have her 
hands quite full enough, without interfering with any ‘ reannexation ’ 
business that Russia might undertake. She might also drop down 
upon European Turkey, and Greece, so coveted on account of their 
maritime facilities, and which have been the objects of Russian am- 
bition, from the time that the double-headed eagle — that true emblem 
of an insatiable love of dominion—commenced its grand flight. 
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Russia will take advantage of occurrences in a war between the two 
great naval powers of the earth, to forward her own schemes, and will 
neither aid England, nor subscribe to those maritime doctrines which 
form the basis of England’s power. Whether she really cherishes any 
designs against British India, is problematical, as the undertaking would 
scarcely pay, even were it successful, except in so far as it would 
weaken England. 

The other leading powers of Europe, are not of a maritime char- 
acter. Austria and Prussia have no marine, either national or mer- 
cantile, to speak of. Spain, once the foremost of the sea rulers, is a 
nonentity, and but for her possession of Cuba, it would not be necessary 
toname her. Buta war might lead to events, which would give that 
magnificent island — in itself, sufficient to form an empire — to Eng- 
land, a fact which would not tend to the return of peace. The lesser 
powers would be governed by the action of the greater. Holland is 
the only one of their number which has a large navy, and she is no 
friend to England. Of the nations on this continent, Mexico is the 
solitary exception to the rule, that they are not our enemies; and her 
condition is such, that all speculation as to her future action, would be 
thrown away. She hates us, and will work us injury, when she can do 
so with impunity. 

But we are to look toa different nation, for assistance, when war 
shall have come, even to England herself— to that great body of her 
people who have no sympathy with her ruling classes, and whom they 
regard with no feelings of love or reverence, but rather of detesta- 
tion. Let us explain. Most great wars, are more contests of princi- 
ples than of races. ‘There enters into them, less of patriotism than 
of party feeling, strong as the former is, and controlling as it is on 
ordinary occasions, with men of all countries. Generally speaking, 
each of the contending nations finds its warmest friends, its stoutest 
allies, in the very home of its adversary, the sentiment of nation- 
ality being compelled to give way to the more absorbing passion that 
springs from political sympathy. The truth of these remarks, is 
evidenced by many striking historical examples. In the comprehen- 
sive and bitter wars of the sixteenth century, — the fruits of the Re- 
formation, — national rivalry was almost totally supplanted by religious 
partizanship. The Scotch Reformers forgot the natural hatred, as 
we might be justified in calling it, which had so long characterized 
their race in its views of England, and invoked and secured her as- 
sistance in putting down Romanism. The Huguenots lost their feel- 
ings as Frenchmen in their attachment to Calvinism, and were glad to 
receive aid, in men and money, from England — forgetting Crécy, 
and Poictiers, and Azincour, and the deadly wrongs inflicted on their 
beautiful land by the Edwards and the Henries of the ‘perfidious’ 
island, in the intensity of that religious hatred which had for its ob- 
jects their Catholic countrymen. Their chief opponents, the Guis- 
ards, or Leaguers, were more Papists than Frenchmen, and for 
Spanish assistance to compass their ends, could overlook the injuries 
received by Louis, and Francis, and Henry, at the hands of Ferdin- 
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and. and Charles, and Philip. The one party called Warwick to 
Havre. the other brought Parma to Paris. ‘The wars which grew out 
of the French Revolution, afford still stronger cases of this character, 
When France was attacked by the other European powers, whose ob- 
ject was the restoration of the old tyranny, she hurled at them her 
masses of excited peasantry, drunk with the new wine of unwonted 
freedom. and who were armed and enthusiastic missionaries in the 
cause of universal liberty — the preachers of a new political gospel, 
according to St. Just. ‘War to the palace! Peace to the cottage!’ 
was their battle-cry; and it was responded to by the down-trodden 
millions of every nation in Europe. It was wafted before them on 
every breeze, preparing their way, and causing to be as nothing, when 
arrayed against them, the craft of the wise and the valor of the brave. 
They had allies wheresoever the poor were gathered together. Among 
the higher classes, too, were to be found many who rejoiced in their 
success — all those, in short, who desired a better order of things than 
then prevailed. The sincerest friends of France, considering her as 
the head of the reforming party, were to be found in England, the very 
country which called into being most of the coalitions formed against 
the revolution. The English republicans beheld with joy the defeats of 
their countrymen, and the successive overthrows of the combined pow- 
ers, the expenses of whose movements were in part defrayed by them- 
selves. ‘The French royalists saw with dismay the victories of the 
conscripts, mourned over such days as those of Marengo and Friedland, 
and exulted when the Cossacks of the Don bivouacked on the banks 
of the Seine. In each case, the partizan was too strong for the patriot, 
the contest being one of principles. So will it ever be, when wars 
have a deeper origin than the ennui of kings, or the unscrupulous 
unbition of statesmen. 

Should the Oregon dispute eventuate in war, can we look for the 
existence of a party in England friendly to this country? Our opin- 
ion is that we can, but that it will be a party essentially different from 
that which displayed a friendly feeling to us, in the wars we have al- 
ready waged against the mother-land. Throughout all the stages of 
our revolutionary contest, the old English Whig party stood our friends, 
and advocated our cause with signal ability. Our heart warms to- 
wards that party. The names of Fox, Burke, Hartley, Barré, and of 
other English statesmen, are scarcely less dear to us, — they are the 
objects of hardly less reverence, — than those of Hancock and Wasb- 
ington. In the war of 1812, the same party was not backward in 
showing its belief that we had beef’ driven to hostilities by the ag- 
gressions of England. But we can no longer look for the sympathies 
of that party. For some years, the amicable sentiments with which it 
once regarded us, have been slowly but surely declining; and they are 
now nearly if not quite extinct. An instructive chapter might be 
written on this subject, setting forth the several causes of so unhappy 
a change of feeling; but we cannot now more than allude to the fact. 
lhe severest things recently said or written of us, in England, have 
proceeded from liberal tongues or liberal pens. In brief, we may s2y, 
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that the British liberals themselves, substantially, if not in terms, at- 
tribute this change to our having come short of their expectations. 
They accuse us of loving money better than liberty, and taunt us with 
the existence of slavery in our democratic republic, which gives the 
lie to our liberal professions. The repudiation of their debts by some 
of our states, is another cause of offence. It would not be difficult to 
show, that England is at least our equal in avarice — that we owe 
slavery to our ancestral land — and that, as to repudiation, no country 
has more often been false to her engagements, than that whose people 
so strongly condemn Pennsylvania and Mississippi for their lack of 
honesty. Such, however, is not our present business, though we may 
do it at some future time. . 
But if we cannot have the good wishes of the old whig party in 
England, we certainly shall have those of a large portion of the ‘Bri- 
tish people, who do not properly belong to either of the political 
parties in Great Britain. The whig party is but a portion ot the Eng- 
lish aristocracy, those of its members, we mean, who give it tone, — 
a manly and liberal portion, we admit, and to whom the world owes 
much; but still, aristocratic in its sentiments and associations. With 
the great mass of the people, however, the case is very different. 
They must sympathise with us in a contest of principles with their 
own country. ‘They are not set against us by the existence of slavery 
here; for though no friends to that detestable institution, they are not 
deceived by the hollow pretensions of their own government in seek- 
ing its overthrow. They laugh to scorn the conduct of those men 
who saddled England with the expense of some ninety millions of 
dollars, to free slaves in the West Indies, when in every town and city 
at home, there are thousands of half-starved operatives; when, in 
every rural district, the peasantry are in a state of squalid destitu- 
tion; and when Union Work-houses are fast becoming the only abid- 
ing-places of the men whose industry produced the very wealth 
with which the freedom of the negro was purchased! The anti- 
slavery theory of their government, cannot deceive these men, while 
labor is badly rewarded among themselves, and while human beings 
are turned into beasts in the collieries. About repudiation, they care 
nothing, the sufferers from it being, in many instances, their own op- 
pressors. They concern themselves only with certain great facts, 
stripped of sophistical accompaniments, and readily understood by 
all mankind — by the operative as well as by the rich manufacturer, 
by the peasant as by the peer. ‘They know that America is the land 
of the people, of the masses, and that a war against her, on the part of 
England, would be for the purpose of staying the march of popular 
principles on this continent. This class has but little direct influence 
on the government, as few of its members are voters; but its indirect 
influence is mighty. It carried the Reform bill, in fact, when the aris- 
tocratic supporters of that great organic change, quailed before the 
opposing section of their own caste. Its influence springs from the 
intelligence of its members, the spread of knowledge, in England, 
during the last thirty years, being immense. * Knowledge is power,’ 
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everywhere: but in a people, its power is prodigious, beyond any 
thing that can be seen in the history of any other of its depositories, 
Through a monopoly of knowledge, kings, priests, and aristocracies, 
have often made mankind their bond-slaves. Shall not its spread — 
shall not the breaking down of that monopoly — produce as vast re- 
sults to the world, of a nobler character, in behalf of humanity? It 
must; and in the conduct of the British people, when war shall come, 
we look for a most important manifestation of the effect of the masses 
having obtained for themselves, a share in the rich ‘spoils of time. 
The monopolizers of British wealth, will be against us; the producers 
of that wealth, will be with us. From the lords of the soil, we can 
expect neither sympathy nor assistance; but we can safely and surely 
rely upon the rulers of the iron hours. 


Within a few weeks past, the Oregon question has assumed a new 
phase. From existing appearances, one might be justified in believing, 
that it is the intention of a large party in this country, made up of the 
‘orts and ends’ of all parties that have ever had an existence in our 
midst, to have it settled by a compromise, which shall make the 49th 
parallel, the dividing line of the possessions of the United States and 
Great Britain! It is with regret that we see several leading members 
of the democratic party, mostly from the southern section of the Union, 
— high-minded and honorable men, we freely admit, in all ordinary 
transactions, — assuming prominent places in the ranks of this new 
formation. They seem to have for their object, the inducing the 
President to negotiate with Great Britain, for the boundary proposed, 
by the weight of congressional influence; taking for granted, that Great 
Britain will be as willing to negotiate for it, as they are themselves. 
This is either a literal begging of the question, or it denotes a fore- 
gone conclusion. Sufficient facts have not transpired, to enable us to 
speak definitely of the likelihood of the Executive sacrificing his own 
views to congressional — or rather senatorial — dictation. If Mr Polk 
is a man of firmness and integrity, — qualities largely attributed to him 
by his friends,—— he will not permit himself to be driven from the 
ground which he deliberately assumed, and which he has, thus far, 
honorably maintained; for his offer of the 49th parallel, made last 
year, was, as explained by himself, tendered from deference to the illus- 
trious men who had previously occupied the high place now filled by 
himself. We are of opinion that, though the President’s intention was 
good, in making the offer to Great Britain, he was wrong in thus act- 
ing. He had pledged himself, as unequivocally as it was possible for 
any man to do, to the position of the democratic party — the position 
taken by the representatives of that party in the Baltimore Convention 
—the position maintained by it throughout the great and exciting 
contest of 1844, and the only position compatible with our rights and 
our honor — with the soundness of our title, and the importance of 
the principles involved. The best proof the President can give. that 
he was actuated by good motives, in the offer of last year, will be 
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his firmness hereafter in maintaining the ground to which he is pledged 
in every way that can bind a man toa given course. , 

It is not to be denied, that the new aspect which recent transac- 
tions have caused this question to assume, has led to no little excite- 
ment throughout this section of the republic. We had been so accus- 
tomed to look upon it as an admitted portion of our policy, that the 
whole of Oregon was to be insisted upon — had been so much in the 
habit of regarding it as a matter of course, that the President was not 
to move, under any circumstances, from the ground taken by the Bal- 
timore Convention; — that, for a time, it was more than ‘we could 
believe, the assertion that there were doubts existing in the Execu- 
tive mind, as to the propriety of adhering to the regularly recognized 
doctrine of the party. We could not have been more surprised, had 
we been told, that Mr Polk was doubtful as to the expediency of re- 
modelling the tariff, or of re-enacting the independent treasury law; 
for neither of these issues was more plainly made in the last political 
contest, than was the mode of disposing of the Oregon Question. It 
is only by a perversion of language, that it can be said the Balti- 
more Convention did not endorse the views entertained on this ques- 
tion, in the West —a perversion wholly unworthy of the men who 
have made it, now that their own ends have been obtained, the demo- 
cracy of the West having honorably acquitted themselves in their sup- 
port of the annexation scheme, of every pledge which they made, di- 
rectly or indirectly. If they are to witness the tame surrender to Bri- 
tain, of lands clearly ours, — if the disgraceful sacrifice of American 
territory that characterized the North-Eastern Boundary Question, 
is to be repeated, at their cost particularly, and at the nation’s gen- 
erally; it may become a question, if some mode of expressing our just 
indignation, in decisive terms, should not be adopted. To us, the 
entire business seems very much like an attempt to stop the progress 
of the West — an attempt made by those who fear the results of that 
progress, and who behold in it, the transference of the sceptre of com- 
mérce and of government, to our hands, by the sacrifice of the older 
portions of the confederacy. We would not be unjust to any portion 
of the democratic party; nor do we consider it any injustice to those 
southern and eastern members of it, who are so terribly fearful of the 
evils that will follow from the prompt maintenance of our title, to say, 
that they are building up the opposition, at the expense of their own 
friends, — at the expense of their own principles — and at the expense 
of their own solemnly plighted faith. Just so sure as some eminent 
whig shall be elected to succeed Mr Polk, at the next national canvass, 
just so sure will a result so unpleasant to the friends of freedom, fol- 
low from the suicidal course which they are now pursuing. So faras 
the southern democracy is concerned,— and we beg to be under- 
stood as speaking rather of southern leading men, than of the mass of 
the southern democrats, — their conduct gives a plausible appearance 
to the oft-repeated declaration of our opponents, during the election 
of “44, namely, that they never intended to allow our title to Oregon 
to be maintained, and only coupled the name of that country with that 
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of Texas, in order to prevent any opposition of a * peculiar’ nature to 
the ‘reannexation’ of the latter. Their future conduct will decide 
the precise amount of justice contained in these charges, — charges 
made by the very men who are united with them in opposition to the 
American government, in the hope, no doubt, of converting a proph- 
ecy into a* fixed fact.’ 

This is not the first time, that the interests and the growth of the West 
were attempted to be checked, through the jealousies of other sections 
of the confederacy. It is well for us to look back upon our history, 
and see how affairs were conducted in past days. : 

About fifty years since, a matter somewhat analogous to this Oregon 
question, excited much interest in our country, and particularly in the 
western states and territories — its settlement being to these latter, a 
point of vital interest. We allude to the question of the navigation 
of the Mississippi river, to its mouths, and the establishment of a de- 
pot in their neighborhood. That question was happily settled by the 
purchase of Louisiana*—an unconstitutional measure, if we are 





* The reader must not understand us as asserting, that the people of the western 
states did not have the privilege of navigating the entire Mississippi until after the 
purchase of Louisiana. ‘That was secured to them by the treaty concluded with 
Spain in 1795. What we mean is, that the navigation of our great river, was not 
made certain to us, except by the acquisition of the country called Louisiana. A 
treaty stipulation secured the privilege to us, and nothing more; and its continuance 
rested on a thousand contingencies, while the same power that granted the privi- 
lege to us, could have granted it also to other nations—to Great Britain, for 
instance, to the subjects of which power, in point of fact, she did grant the privilege 
by the treaty of Paris, in 1763; and by the treaty of Paris, 1783, again granted it 
to them. The privilege might have been withdrawn at any time, or destroyed by 
circumstances. Suppose that we had been drawn into a war with Spain; what 
would have then become of it? Suppose that Spain had not transferred Louisiana 
to France, buthad retained it, and in the war which subsequently broke out between 
her and England, the latter power had captured the colony; would England have 
permitted a joint navigation of the river? — would she have allowed us a depot at 
New Orleans? Not she, unless her whole commercial policy had been violated. 
Or, suppose that Louisiana had continued in the possession of Spain, can it be 
believed, that, in the altered state of affairs which sprung from Napoleon’s invasion 
f the Peninsula, and by which England was converted from the enemy to the 
ally of Spain; can it be believed, we ask, that England would not have made use 
of the position which she then occupied, to have secured some interest ina quarter 
of America so well situated for restraining the growth of this country? We 
know that it was the acquisition of colonies which England jooked to, as her re- 
ward for fighting the battles of legitimacy. Pitt knew what he was about, and 
was wiser than some people gave him credit for being, when he carried on what 
the Burkes and the Windhams, the leaders of the English Bourbonists, scornful- 
ly called ‘a war for sugar islands.’ Or, suppose that, having remained in the 
possession of Spain, Louisiana had shared the common fate of almost the whole 
of the colonial possessions of that decayed empire, and become independent; is it 
likely that an independent power would have parted with any portion of its sov- 
ereignty over the mouths of the great river? Further, it was not simply the 
power of navigating the river that was wanted by our fathers; but the control 
of that vast country, the productions of which were to be floated over the bosom 
of the mighty Father of Waters, to destinations from which they could be sent 
to all parts of the world. In short, what was wanted, was, possession of the coun- 
try, andan absolute and unquestioned monopoly of all its waters; and these were 
obtained by the treaty with France, by which that country sold us the territory of 
Louisiana, and with it the right, if we had power enough to render it good, of se 
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to take the opinion of the great man and patriot who had the first 
place in the transaction, but which we have never subscribed to. But, 
suppose that circumstances had not enabled Mr Jefferson to obtain, 
for a comparatively paltry sum of money, not merely the country then 
known as Louisiana, but the complete control and monopoly of the 
great Father of Waters and his tributaries — suppose that Napoleon 
had made the sacrifices which were demanded of him as the price of 
yeace, and war had not broken out between France and England, in 
which event, he would have retained the colony, as it was the well 
founded fear of losing it, from the maritime supremacy of England, 
that led to his parting with it at a price so much below its value, — or, 
suppose that he would not have disposed of it in any event, but had 
held on to it until England had captured it, as she did very near all 
the colonies of France and her dependencies; — suppose cither of 
these contingencies to have happened, is there any man prepared to 
say, that the people of the West, whose interest was so essentially, so 
thoroughly, so completely bound up in the matter, would have long re- 
mained quiet, and have allowed either France or England to deprive 
them of the vast advantages which God and Nature had placed at 
their disposal, were they possessed of the courage to seize them, and 
to defend the right to their enjoyment with the strong hand? Can 
the opinion be entertained, that peace would have long been maintain- 
ed with the power that held New Orleans, the ‘key of our house,’ in 
its possession, and resolutely refused to open the door to the sea, for the 
fruits of the industry and the enterprize of the western people? And 
would not England have held on to the exclusive privilege, involved 
in the possession, had she taken New Orleans, as taken it she would, 
with that iron and tenacious grasp, which so pre-eminently marks her 
hold upon a foreign possession, especially if it gives her the power of 
annoying or crippling a rival? She would have kept the bit in our 
mouth, and have drawn blood in her rough riding, until the West 
had unseated her — as the West would have done, had the other parts 
of the Union been ten times as pusillanimous as they were, and have 
been willing to submit to British exactions and annoyance. We know 
that the difficulties which grew out of the possession of Louisiana, and 
the consequent control of the Mississippi, by Spain, were sources of 
the utmost anxiety to our government, from its foundation, to the happy 
day when Jefferson put an end to them, with golden appliances, rather 
than with lead and steel. It is a fact commonly known, that the con- 
tinuance of the Union was daily imperilled, by so anomalous a state 
of things; and that attacks on the Spanish possessions were constantly 
talked of, and would have been undertaken, and doubtless had a suc- 


curing all that we desired. Precisely what was then wanted, is what is now 
demanded, disregarding geographical differences, which have little to do with the 
principles atissue. We want the whole of ¢ Jregon, with the possession and control 
of its soil and its waters, with whatever advantages may flow therefrom, without 
sharing them with any other power, and without permitting England, with her 
shadowless claim, to make use of those things, the full enjoyment — the monopoly 
of which, is so essential toour present safety, and our future greatness 
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cessful result, had it not been that the more cool-headed portion of 
the people kept the fiery spirits in restraint, by holding out prospects 
of the question being favorably terminated by negotiations. A fever. 
ish state of public feeling characterized the whole West, and gave rise 
to the fears which were entertained, that it was from this quarter that 
plans of separation would flow. ‘That a separation would have taken 
place, and that a great western confederacy would have been formed, 
which would have one day ruled the continent, had not affairs in Eu- 
rope taken a turn which led to this section of the republic being 
enabled to pursue the path and enjoy the advantages intended for it 
by Providence; is not only possible, but extremely probable. When 
a nation, in its collective capacity, ceases to be able to answer the 
great purposes which lie at the bottom of all political and social 
organizations, it is the duty of the several members thereof, to take 
the matter into their own hands, and seize that justice which cannot 
be obtained in the ordinary manner. 

Now, what the question of the absolute control of the Mississippi 
was, from 1790 to 1804, to the West, the Oregon question is at this 
time, to the same section— or, perhaps we should now say, it soon 
will be of the same importance to us, as the possession of that mighty 
stream was to our fathers. Such it will be, in a very few years, and 
is now prospectively, because upon its issue depends, as we have else- 
where said, the commerce of the Pacific, embracing that of western 
South America, of a thousand islands yet to be settled and peo- 
pled, and of the East with millions upon millions of population. The 
effect of scientific discovery, in this connection, is great, almost incal- 
culable. Steam has so annihilated distance, and overcome obstacles, 
that nothing appears able to stand against its mighty energies, not 
yet half developed. Steam has not only made us push forward our 
claim to Oregon, and caused us to look with longing eyes upon Cali- 
fornia, which must eventually be ours; but its immense utility has been 
demonstrated to us on our western waters, and thus made certain, 
what might have otherwise been a mere matter of hope, or of specu- 
lation. ‘Those daring men, who were ready to adopt almost any re- 
sort, to obtain possession of the Mississippi, from its sources to its 
mouths, would have been incited to prodigious exertion — would have 
been altogether beyond restraint —had they known that a mighty 
agent was coming into being, whose powers would enable men to 
laugh at obstacles which even they deemed insurmountable. What 
was to them almost a dream, is to us a fact — sufficiently prosaic in 
its incidents, but most romantic in its remote consequences, seeing 
that it will enable us to gain dominion over half a world, and give 
us a potential voice in the ordering of every act of human policy. 

The opposition which all measures likely to give our ancestors the 
control of the Mississippi, encountered, much resembled that which is 


made against our endeavors to obtain the complete occupation of 


Oregon; and the causes of opposition are precisely the same in the 
one case, that they were in the other. The East then feared that the 
West would obtain a great weight in the confederacy, and be more 
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than a match for the Atlantic states. Her politicians and her traders 
believed that she would not be benefited, but rather injured, by a fur- 
ther extension of the national territory; and at that day, when our 
whole system was merely an experiment, in each and all of its parts, they 
were excusable in entertaining fears which time has proved to have been 
unfounded. ‘The purchase of Louisiana, and the consequent opening 
up of a great country to the enterprize of a daring race, and the cre- 
ation of a vast home commerce, met with an Opposition, compared to 
which that made to the admission of Texas, was but the fighting of 
ordinary politicians. ‘The inquirer into the minutie of our history, can 
be as well amused as edified, by looking into the papers, the pamphlets, 
and the printed sermons of those days, and read the prophecies of 
ruin and degradation which were to result to the country in general, 
and to New England in particular, from Jefferson’s master-stroke. Not 
the ravings of insanity, or the drivellings of imbecility, ever afforded 
such melancholy displays of human folly. We say little about the 
sermons, never expecting to find much of common sense in the most 
of them, their authors being too piously bent upon heavenly things, to 
have rational ideas on things terrestrial; but that acute and experienc- 
ed statesmen should have joined in the howling, and, to all appearances, 
have sincerely joined therein, is a matter which might really astonish 
the world, and defy its utmost powers of gravity. The lapse of years 
has demonstrated, that New England has gained almost as much as the 
western states themselves, by the consummation of the measure so 
strenuously resisted by the majority of her people. So will it prove 
with respect to Texas. The northern and eastern states will gain more 
from our acquisition of that fine country, than all other sections of the 
republic. Yet isthe measure far from popular there, and it is no longer 
there resisted, because annexation is a ‘ fixed fact,’ and that regard for 
plighted faith which distinguishes their people, forbids further oppo- 
sition. The occupation of Oregon, will also benefit the North and the 
East; though the filling up of that territory, and the extension of our 
dominion over California, must give the sceptre of commerce to the 
farthest West. Hence, the opposition which our western progress 
must encounter, will not be mitigated by the experience which has 
also been acquired with territory, in the obtaining of Louisiana, Flor- 
ida, and Texas. It will be opposed more from its political results, — 
as being likely to reduce the older members of the confederacy to cy- 
phers, — than from any of those ‘ peculiar’ reasons which entered into 
the hostility encountered by our previous steps to territorial dominion. 
This feeling will not be largely shared by the people of the old states, 
but it will be held by the wealthy and influential classes, whose sway 
there is powerful, through the aggregation of wealth. That it will be 
fruitless, we know; but it will be great, and the efforts to make it suc- 
cessful, nay cause it to shake the Union. 

In the fate of the Mississippi question, we see shadowed forth that 
of the Oregon question. The West has only to remain firm, — to 
maintain her ground with resolution, to plan with wisdom and execute 
with energy, — to come as triumphantly out of the present dispute, as 
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our fathers did out of that which related to the navigation, in the firs, 
place, and ultimately the monopoly, of the Mississippi. We feel that 
victory will remain with us. It is not-in our nature, that, having gone 
thus far, we can now retrogade. It is no golden dream that lures us 
on — but a rational belief in our right, and our conviction that we can 
make that right good, if necessary, with the sword. We are deluded 
by no false lights, — but are following a pillar of fire, that is guiding 
us to sovereignty over this almost boundless continent, and supremacy 
over seas whose riches are not to be counted, having a thousand sources 
of wealth and power, and upon whose vast and placid expanse, and 
ainong whose islands, the enterprize of man has never yet been 
essayed on a scale commensurate with so grand a field. No man of 
the West, can hesitate how to act, in view of all these circumstances, 
Ife will insist upon the maintenance of our title, and will visit with 
his severest condemnation, those who may be instrumental in seek- 
ing to render the democratic party the agents of making over to our 
rival, advantages so great, and a country so indisputably our own. 





Arr. [X.— Proceedings of the State Convention of the Democracy 
of Ohio, at Columbus, January 8, 1846. 


Tue proceedings of the last Democratic Convention in this state, 
were anticipated with no little feeling, were watched with interest, and 
have been made the theme of much remark since they transpired. The 
liberal party then and there took one of those steps, which become 
points in the history of a political organization, and influence its entire 
future being, for good or for evil. Its action, through its representa- 
tives, assembled in accordance with ancient usage, was emphatic, and 
will produce great results. Still, we cannot agree with those of our 
friends, who believe that that action was ill-timed or unexpected. Both 
the question and the time appear to us to have been ripe. The field 
was white for the harvest, and that the reapers will be most successful 
in their operations, would seem to be a rational inference, from the 
general — we might say, the almost universal — acquiescence of the 
party, in the decision made by the highest body known to its organi- 
zation. ‘The party stands firm on the convention basis. On the plat- 
form erected by that body, the legions of the Democracy of Ohio, 
clothed in panoply of proof, and armed with weapons chosen from the 
store-house of reason, are drawn up, resolute to conquer, and deter- 
mined to save their great state from being further trampled upon by 
political infidels. 

We say, that the action of the representatives of the democracy of 
this state, on the currency question, — by which they severed the 
connection of the party with banking institutions, and declared for the 
constitutional currency, as we!) for the state as for the nation, — Was 
not unexpected. It certainly could not have taken by surprise, any one 
who is acquainted with the course of events in our state, for the last 
ten years. The great aim of the liberal party, —that which, in state 
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affairs, more than all things else, has caused it to differ from the 
whig or conservative party, — has been, its endeavors to purify the 
currency, and to save the people from the evils which inevitably flow 
from the legalizing of a currency made up almost entirely of paper. 
That there had been stages in the contest, is what is known to all, and 
might be surmised if it were not thus known, by those who are cog- 
nizant of the spirit of parties, and hence are aware that they are most 
logical in their operations, and never leap to conclusions. A great deal 
has been said, by the friends of what may well be called an exclusive 
paper currency, of the democracy abandoning their old doctrine of 
Bank Reform, and taking up that of Bank Destruction. It might be 
a sufficient answer to this, to say, that a system which can exist in 
a democratic republic, only by the grant of special privileges to those 
interested in its maintenance, should be destroyed at once, on the 
ground that its existence is in violation of the constitution. But the 
bankers and their friends have only themselves to thank, that a great 
party has arrayed itself against them. ‘They have repeatedly refused 
any thing like a fair compromise, until, at length, war has been de- 
clared, and the existence of the one party can be maintained only 
by the annihilation of the other. We do not mean to say, that, what- 
ever might have been the course of the friends of a paper currency, 
the democracy would have permitted the continuance of so vicious a 
circulating medium; but their operations adverse to it, would have 
been more slow than they otherwise would have been. Something 
at first might have been sacrificed, but nothing ultimately, and nothing 
calculated to give strength to their opponents. 

As to the time of the movement, we think it not inappropriate. At 
this day, when the great leading nation of the commercial world, is 
about to change her policy, most radically, and when her example is 
to be followed by the United States and other countries; it strikes us, 
that a change in the currency, is not only called for by those moral 
considerations that lie at the base of the question, but imperatively 
demanded by mere business considerations. We cannot, in that free 
trade contest which is rapidly developing itself, maintain our ground 
against the nations of Europe, if our main arm is to be inferior to theirs 
—that is, if we are to make use of a paper currency, while they have 
one of gold and silver. It isa truism, that where two countries are 
engaged in trade, there must be a uniformity in their currencies, if 
that trade is expected to be beneficial to both parties, in the long run. 
France and England can beat us out of the field, if we have no differ- 
ent currency than the wretched paper issues with which we are now 
cursed, to contend against their currencies, which are not only com- 
paratively sound in both countries, but pre-eminently so in France. 
If no currency reform should take place in this country, it would be 
far better for us, were England to increase, rather than lessen, the rates 
of duties levied upon articles of American produce and manufactures. 
We have no doubt, that the astute man at the head of the British 
Ministry, calculates largely upon the difference between the circulating 
medium of his country, and that of the United States, — to say nothing 
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of the generally sounder views that prevail in England on financial 
subjects, —to aid in measurably counterbalancing the advantages 
held out to us by the grand commercial reforms upon which he has 
so properly entered. The currency question, as all acquainted with 
his history will readily admit, is Sir Robert Peel’s strong point; and 
those who recollect the tenor of his speech on the subject, made 
some two or three years since, will not be slow in subscribing to the 
accuracy of our view. Hence, a monetary change, on a large scale, 
is unavoidable in this part of the world, and would be accomplished by 
events, if political movements were not made to the same end. Sey. 
eral of the states have already freed themselves from what isa positive 
nuisance, in consequence of the extent to which the issues of paper 
have been carried; and their example will be followed by every mem. 
ber of the confederacy, with a speed graduated by the circumstances 
with which each finds itself surrounded. 

[t is not our purpose to go into an examination of the currency 
question, as it would require more time to do so, than we can now 
command. We speak of the action of the Democratic Convention, 
for the purpose of ‘ defining our position,’ to use a popular and con- 
venient phrase. We may say, however, that, important as the main 
question itself undoubtedly is, we look upon the protest against the 
use of paper as a currency, as an expression of opinion against the 
greatest evil of modern civilization, the aggregation of wealth, and 
which is fast leading our country into that Serbonian bog, in which have 
been engulfed the highest hopes of the greatest nations. Protests 
against this dreadful social evil, meet us on every hand. In one place, 
they take the form of an advocacy of the principle of Association, by 
the triumph of which, it is hoped that the producers of wealth may 
secure a fair proportion of the fruits of their hard and earnest toil. In 
another, we see them exhibited though opposition to the nefarious doc- 
trine of protection, that cardinal principle of the conservative party of our 
land. Elsewhere, they utter their condemnation of personal slavery. 
Here, they assume the shape of hostility to banks of circulation, as those 
institutions have been the chief means of inflicting upon our people, the 
worst evil that can happen to an industrious community, namely, to be 
plundered of the results of their ‘ bloody sweat,’ which poured from 
their brows while engaged in redeeming the wild, in making the wil- 
derness blossom as the rose. The property which has been literally 
filched from the people of Ohio, during the last thirty years, is equalled 
only by the brazen-facedness of those who have engaged in the busi- 
ness; and who are so destitute of all pretensions to conscientious 
principle, as to have created a new batch of machines for the purpose 
of oppressing the agricultural and laboring population, before even the 
foul relics of their previous systems have been removed from the sight 
of men. Under such circumstances, the wonder is — not that what 
is called the hard money issue, has been made, but — that our citizens 
so long and so quietly submitted to evils thus radical in their nature, 
and susceptible of removal only through the adoption of a most thor- 
ough and unflinching policy, to be pursued by means analogous to 
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self. That there should have been so few outbreaks of that wild 
justice, to obtain that redress which the laws do not afford, when wrongs 
so obvious, and at the expense of the whole community, have been 
perpetrated ; speaks volumes for the long-suffering of the wronged, 
and gives us the clearest proof, that when an opportunity is afforded for 
achange in the action of the state, it will be embraced, and the laws 
of Ohio be made instrumental in protecting the people in the enjoy- 
ment of their rights, and not the mere tools by which the evil-dispose d, 
the cunning, and the utterly selfish, can strip the hard-working people 
of that which they create, by their at best but ifl-requited toil. 

The aggregation of wealth, as we have said, is the great evil of 
modern civilization, that against which every people have especially 
to guard, if they would preserve their rights and liberties. A potent 
instrument in aiding this tendency, is a paper currency, by which the 
subtle few are enabled to bear directly upon the wants of the many, 
to control their labors, and to order their modes of life. Daniel Web- 
ster has said many excellent things, in his time, erroneous as are his 
general views on politics and government — his powerful mind some- 
times throwing off the ‘ Lowell calico bandages’ in which it is, for the 
most part, bound; but he never said any thing more true, than when he 
declared, in words often quoted, — and thus used, simply because of 
their exceeding terseness and truthfulness, — that of all the inventions 
for fertilizing the rich man’s field with the sweat of the poor man’s brow, 
none is more effectual than an irredeemable paper currency. All 
paper Currencies are irredeemable. ‘There never yet was one in exist- 
ence, — from that of the Bank of England, to that of the worst ‘ Wild 
Cat’ that ever lived on plunder in this western world, — that could 
have stood a month against the just demands of its creditors. All 
institutions issuing promises to pay, exist only through the forbearance 
of the few and the credulity of the many. Both these causes of their 
continuance, are about to be removed. The few are unfolding to the 
many, the true nature of a system so monstrous in itself, and so capa- 
ble of being wielded against human rights. The many are profiting 
by the knowledge thus unfolded to their gaze. They have slept long, 
and suffered much. The more terrible will be their wakening — the 
more signal will be the punishment visited by them upon those who 
have abused their generosity. 

Apart, then, from all considerations of a mere business character, 
the democracy are bound to contend against a currency which is 
substantially one of paper. They are thus bound, if the great funda- 
mental principles of the party, have any weight with them. The 
principles of democracy may for a time be obscured, or they may be 
depressed by the bad conduct of some of their professed champions — 
self-seekers, who have no end in view but their own advancement; 
but they are sure to press forward at last. The true democrat wars 
eamestly against the existing state of society, which is built upon the 
supposition that men are of less value than property, and that the 
rights of the former must go to the wall, when contending against the 
privileges of the latter. The real character of the contest, of which 
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this country is the scene, is, a war between man and money. The 
democracy assert, that man ought to rule, and are for such action jy 
our legislation, as will be calculated to make their principles speak 
through the laws, making the statute-book the record of humanity, and 
not the volume in which property can look for, with the certainty of 
finding, the charter under which it can securely pillage those to whose 
very action its own existence is attributable. ‘They would have the 
creator in his legitimate place, as sovereign of the created. Hence 
their advocacy of the right of revolution, of universal suffrage, of 
freedom of trade, of the overthrow of banks, and of the establishment 
of the constitutional currency — as means to the great ends aimed 
at,——as steps in the regeneration of the social system, so that moral 
worth and human virtue, and not fictitious distinctions, may be 
evidences of rank in a new world; — of a rank not built upon enjoy- 
ments that can exist only through the great suffering of the working 
classes, but simply through the practice of the industrial virtues them. 
selves, and the allowing of every member of society to make al] 
legitimate uses of that which is his by the best of all rights, the right of 
having created it. On the other hand, the whig party directs its entire 
energies to enhance the weight of property. Its legislation points 
directly to that end, and while it has not one word to say against the 
‘vicious rich,’ it trembles at the triumph of every measure calculated 
to give influence to that class of the community, which the entire men- 
bers of its party in the legislature of one of the states most devoted to 
it, stigmatized, in substance, if not in just so many words of so offen- 
sive a character, as the ‘ vicious poor.’ The aim of the whigs, is, to build 
up a state of society closely resembling that which prevails in Europe, 
so that men as mere property-holders may obtain absolute control of 
affairs — a political and social system, in which ninety-and nine men 
are the slaves of the hundredth man— in which privilege is much 
thought of, and right disregarded — in which the masses invariably 
become a ‘herd,’ with wolves for their shepherds — in which the whole 
power of government, and all its machinery, together with the influ- 
ences of society, are directed to rendering firm and stable, the self 
styled ‘ Corinthian column’ of the edifice, regardless of the innumer- 
able multitude whose exertions alone keep the edifice itself in re- 
pair —a system, whose leading feature is, that ‘the laws govern the 
poor, and the rich govern the laws.’ 

Such are the elements of the contest. That it will be bravely 
fought on both sides, is what no one can doubt. But no attempt 
should be made to disguise the fact, that the friends of human rights, 
have to contend against an enemy at once powerful, malignant, and 
encouraged to exertion by the numerous victories which their patty 
has in every age won at the expense of mankind. In a warfare be- 
tween men and money, it must be confessed, that, judging by ordinary 
rules, the chances are against the former, against the liberal party. 
The contest, however, must not be carried on in an ordinary manner. 
A spirit must be evoked to our assistance, competent to meet and over 
throw that which animates our opponents. If they are banded together 
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bya sense of mutual interest, and are directed by that clearness of 
mental vision, Which renders the children of this world wiser in their 
generation than the children of light; we should be made invincible 
by a conse iousness of the immensity of the prize for which we are 
contending. We are the guardians of the vital principle of the re pub- 
lic, that without which it cannot exist. If a mere sense of interest. 

mighty as that is in its influence, is to override all things else, and give 
the triumph to our enemies; then may we well be excused for de sspair- 

ing of the perpetuation of our institutions. We cannot bring ourselves 
to believe, however, that the conflict will eventuate otherwise than in 
victory to us, if we conduct affairs with sagacity, and strike mightily 
against the enemy. As the peasants of Switze rland struck down the 

mail-clad chivalry of Burgundy — as the plebeian soldiers of Cromwell 
hewed down their patrician enemies, the ‘ descendants of the conquer- 
ing chivalry of Normandy ’—asour fathers, all ignorantas they were of 
military science, met and conquered the trained mercenaries of Britain 
—as the people of France hurled from their frontiers the myriads of 
the coalition against freedom; so can we, by waking up, and bringing 
to bear upon the apparently impregnable line of the enemy, that en- 
thusiastic love of right which finds a place in every human breast, win 
victory for our cause. Men love the right, and detest oppression. 
Convince them that the welfare of their race, the greatness of their 
country, and the upholding of justice, depend upon their pursuit of 
a particular line of action, and there will be no further difficulty in 
directing their exertions against any social or political abuse that it 
may be wished to extirpate. What is now desired, here, is the removal 
of an evil, whose operations have carried misery, at one time or an- 
other, into every family in Ohio— and we wish its removal, partly to 
prevent a recurrence of that suffering, and partly to give encourage- 
ment to the friends of humanity, wherever they may be struggling 
against the corruptions of aggregated wealth. A state like Ohio, great 
inevery sense of the word, and likely to wield so potent a sway in what 
is rapidly becoming the controlling section of the republic, should not 
have its influence exerted for the benefit of soulless institutions and 
irresponsible property, and adverse to the well being of man. And it 
will not be thus exerted, if we are true to our country, and true to 
our cause, and if we profit by the teachings of the history of the past, 
from which we learn that no people who have worshipped at the shrine 
of the golden calf — who have bowed down before the altars of Mam- 
mon — have been able to preserve either their moral purity, their social! 
happiness, or their political liberties. 

The harmonious state of the party, on the currency issue, can but be 
amatter of congratulation to all friends of good government. That 
rv may be murmurings in some quarters, and that a few well-mean- 
ing but timid men, are “somewh: it nervous, are facts the existence of 
which we neither deny nor regret. The little regard that is paid to 
the former, and the smallness of the latter in number, are the very 
things ne cessary to prove the soundness of the position adopted. T' he 
only wonder is, that, in a party which, all told, cannot contain much 
W. Res. I. NO. I. 14 
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less than one hundred and sixty thousand voters, there should have 
been excited so little disaffection towards the action of the convep. 
tion, recollecting, as we do, that the discussions on the currency ques- 
tion, in our party, previous to the meeting of that body, were carried 
on with much warmth. Our opponents relied greatly upon a division 
in our ranks, in any event, for success at the coming state election, 
They believed, that, whatever course the convention might take, it 
would be impossible to unite the democracy, in the support of one can- 
didate and one set of measures. If, said they, the democratic conyep- 
tion should pursue a half-way course, the more ardent spirits of that 
party will be offended, and probably withdraw from the contest; if, on 
the other hand, the strongest ground should be assumed, then will its 
more moderate members be alarmed, and refuse their support to the 
issue made. Calculating largely upon something of this kind, they 
have been proportionately disappointed, from the general approval of 
the democracy of the course pursued by their representatives. They 
have exaggerated every trifling movement made against the regular 
organization, and represented it as something of the most astounding 
nature, and likely to result in our utter ruin. They have signally 
failed in each and every instance, and there never was a time, we ven- 
ture to say, in the history of the democracy of this state, when there 
was less of dissatisfaction, founded upon grounds that will stand the 
test of examination, than now. The full strength of the party will be 
polled, at the October election, and the predictions of the whigs, for 
the thousandth time, be found without even the most trifling founda- 
tion. Whatever little irritation may yet prevail, will soon vanish, be- 
fore the spread of knowledge. It will disappear, ‘ like the moming 
cloud and the early dew.’ 

Thus will it ever be. The whig party may lay it to heart, that they 
are not to profit, to any great extent, by democratic dissensions. Ina 
party so large as ours, which is based upon a full recognition of the 
soundness of the doctrine of free discussion, and must necessarily con- 
tain men of every variety of temperament; it is not strange that there 
should at times arise very warm discussions, as to the best course to be 
pursued for the purpose of arriving at certain ends. Such discussions 
are highly desirable, and the effect, in almost every instance, thus far 
in our history, has been most wholesome. When they transcend cer- 
iain bounds, they are to be regretted; but even then, they do not pro- 
duce the evil that would spring from indifference to public aflairs. 
Better the storm, though it may cause destruction that it will take much 
time to repair, than the stagnant calm, which rots away all manliness 
of thought, and converts men into slaves. But the enemy will ever 
find, that, on their approach, our differences will be hushed, and our 
united energies be directed against them. Whatever may be our dif- 
ferences, one with another, they are as nothing when compared with 
those things which distinguish us from the party that is seeking to give 
a strong aristocratic tendency to our laws — which aims to destroy pop- 
ular power, and to open up in this country, a wide field for the devel- 
opement of the spirit of monopoly, the vital principle of American 
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whiggism. We resemble the popular party in the English Long Par- 

iament, which, though it was apt at times to be divide d, was sure to 
ie sce against a false court and a treacherous king. We can afford 
to dispute, while in the leisure of winter-quarters; but we are very 
careful, that, when we have once taken the field, to war for opponents 
nowhere out of the enemy’s camp. ‘That the ‘y should not be able to 
compre ‘hend this, need not be a matter of surprise; for who can be 
surprised at any display of irrationality made by the managers of the 
whig party? T ‘he leading traits of that political organization, are, that 
iis members forget all the ‘y should remember, and remembe r every 
thing they should forget. Nor time nor events have ever yet ope- 
rated to teach them the erroneous points of their policy. It will be 
so until the end of time; and that it should be so; is perhaps a wise 
dispensation of Providence, to balance the we ight which they derive 
from their wealth. Were they as wise as they are powerful, it would be 
a difficult matter to keep them from controlling every portion of the 
confederacy. But their wisdom is cunning, and their policy, decep- 
tion. The ‘y have blundered on, for years, changing their name every 
lustrum, in the blind hope that thereby they could impose upon the 
people to a far greater extent than they have hitherto been successful 
in accomplishing — to the extent, namely, of obtaining possession of 
every branch of the national government. But once have they been en- 
abled to achieve that object: and then their reign lasted but a few weeks 
— yet was it of a length quite sufficient to disgust the people, and to 
convince the better portion of their own number, of the incapacity of 
their party to carry on the government. ‘To democratic quarrels alone, 
shall we be indebted for the repetition of the disgrace thus inflicted 
upon us. Were there no other cause to lead to union in our ranks, to 
diligent labor and personal sacrifices, this alone would be sufficient to 
render us ‘one and indivisible.’ 

From present appearances, there is every reason for believing that 
victory will this year crown the labors of the liberal party in Ohio. 
Two years of whig rule, have served to convince the people of its 
aristocratic tendencies, and of the unsafeness of the credit of the state 
in the hands of the men who control that party. So extravagant are 
their expenditures, and so une qual are the taxes laid to meet the effects 
of that extravagance, that there is no safety to the state, so long as its 
affairs are ms inaged by them, any more than there is of certainty that 
the public burdens will be equally apportioned. The friends of econ- 
omy, of state credit, and of equal taxation, have only to direct their 
blows against an administration already trembling from the effects of 
its own unjust policy, to place Ohio in the front rank of the liberal 
states of the West. Every inducement exists to those labors on our 
part, that are the surest precursors of victory. ‘They will be improved, 
and neither the power of the aristocracy nor the disaffection of a ‘ cor- 
poral’s guard,’ can prevent that triumph which follows from the will and 

the work of a party resolved to accomplish a great end. 













































212 Early Roman History. 
Arr. X.— The History of Rome. By B. G. Niebuhr. Vols, } 
and 2. Philadelphia. 1844. 


2. History of Rome. By Thomas Amold, D. D. Vols. 1 and 9 
London. 1840 and 1842. 


Tue study of history is one of the most important pursuits which 
can engage the mind of man. ‘To trace the progress of humanity — 
to observe the various steps taken by the human race in its toilsome 
march of more than fifty centuries, during which it has achieved go 
much of good, and perpetrated so much evil — must ever be a matter 
of profound interest to all who regard worldly things with a thoughtful 
disposition. Yet is the study a painful one. It is so, because, the 
more extensive our inquiries, the deeper our researches, the more 
thoroughly are we impressed with the limited nature of that which it 
is possible for us to KNow. Our knowledge is to our ignorance, what 
the number of the living is to that of the dead. We know but little, 
and that vaguely; while our ignorance is opaque respecting much 
which it highly concerns us to be familiar with. Early history, in an 
especial degree, defies our scrutiny. Clouds and darkness have set- 
tled upon it. It is Isis, from whose face no man has lifted the veil. 
We sometimes boast of the success which has attended the more re- 
cent inquiries into the primeval condition of the world; and, consider- 
ing the difficulties which beset the paths that have been slightly trod, 
such boasting is quite pardonable, and should receive any thing but 
censure. But the works of the most profound inquirers into the men 
and things of old days, are, from the necessity of the case, but feeble 
guides in an unknown land —rayless lamps in a vast subterranean 
world, to which the light of day can never penetrate. What know 
we, with any thing like certainty, of early Asia, the first home of man? 
what of mystic Egypt, so closely connected with our first religious in- 
struction? what of comparatively recent Etruria, the source of much 
of Rome’s distinctive character, and thereby impressing herself eter- 
nally upon the earth? Nothing, save a few facts, illustrative of the 
material life of their inhabitants, and a yet smaller number calculated 
to enable us to speculate, with some show of probability, upon their 
intellectual character and spiritual views. In their case, as in that of 
the lost nations of our own continent, History indeed ¢ sinketh beneath 
her cloud... They have fallen victims to Time, who ‘ sadly over- 
cometh all things’; around them, Oblivion hath waved her wand of 
forgetfulness, thereby erasing the names of the founders of mighty 
empires, —‘ making puzzles of Titanian erections, and turning old 
glories into dreams.’ 

But there is another, and perhaps a greater obstacle, in the path of 
the historical student. As we leave what may be called the dark 
ages, —as the ‘false dawn’ disappears, — a new source of confusion 
arises. History then becomes the vehicle of man’s passions and pre- 
judices. It is made the instrument of partisans, the medium through 
which they seek to justify their several views to posterity, and to ob- 
tain, each for his own cause, a verdict from coming time. Writers, 
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who should sit upon the bench, and from thence deliver weighty 
judgement, self-commended to all, descend into the arena, and. adopt- 
ing the part of advocates, plead warmly and eloquently for either 
conservatism or its opposite. Nor is this the case with mere ly those 
writers who confine themselves to events which transpire ‘d in their 
own times, and in which they took part, facts sufficient to account for 
and to excuse a large amount of partisan sentiment; but it is equally 
conspicuous in the ‘works of men who lived many centuries after the 
transactions of which they have written. The Englishman regards 
the contests of Rome, with pretty much the same feeling that animates 
him when contemplating those in whic h his own country has been en- 

gaged; while the ‘Liberation War’ and that of ¢ Thirty Years” excite 

a scarcely greater interest in the mind of the German, than the pat- 
ticulars of the greatest contest of antiquity, the result of which, by 
striking down the supremacy of Athens, changed the character of civ- 

lization. Muller and Mitford are as thorough in their partisanship as 
Xenophon himself; and Livy was not a more devoted Pompeian than 
Middleton. ‘The great cause of * Cavaliers v. Roundheads,’ is yet in 
dispute, though the ink which it has consumed, might blacken all the 

blood which was shed in its earlier stages, from Edge hil to Worces- 
ter. Hume, with a pen as keen as the blade of Saladin, argues the 

cause of ‘law and order,’ in other words, the cause of a would-be des- 
pot, who wished for the existence of no law save his own lawless will, 
and whose sole idea of order was to be found in the fixed purpose of 
his soul to convert his free-born subjects into slaves as crouching as 
those who trembled at the shaking of the sceptre held by the palsied 
hand of the descendant of Philip Ul. Brodie enters the lists as the 
champion of the parliamentary party, and his blow is like that of Rich 

ard, which forced the sword through solid iron. From such men we 

have plenty of writing which has not the sin of dullness to answer for, 
as they are in earnest, and speak from the heart; but it must be ob- 

vious to all, that their works are rot to be depended upon by those 

whose object is the acquisition of facts. We have compare “dd such 
writers to advocates at the bar, but the comparison is hardly a fair one. 
Special pleaders may affect passion and sincerity, but as a general 
rule, they are passionless and hollow-hearted. Never blind to th 

weak points of the causes upon which they may be employed, they 

avoid even an allusion to them, if such a course is possible. The 

party historian, on the other hand, blinded by prejudice, can see no 
weakness in the cause he has espoused. His party and its heroes are 
all sovereigns, who can do no wrong — who cannot err, even if they 
would, What. to an impartial observer, are the weak points of his 
eiuse, are, in his opinion, its impregnable fortresses, its Valettes and 
Gibraltars. ‘The motives and the acts of men are so distorted by 

writers of this class, that the master- spirits of the world — men who 
have lived history — are almost justified in the profound contempt 
which they have entertained for the mass of historical works. * Give 

me my liar!’ were the words of Charles V, when c alling for a volume 
of history. ‘I know history to be a lie!’ said Walpole. The satirical 
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philosopher of Ferney, defined history to be a narration of events 
represented as true; while Talleyrand, as if actuated by a spirit of 
prospective revenge, almost savagely declared, that it is founded on g 
general conspiracy against truth! 

An unsparing denunciation of history, however, is clearly wrong. 
Che subject has its degrees of comparison, and while some portions 
of it have been foully perverted, there are others which may by 
relied upon as approximating to correctness, and from which even 
ordinary minds can draw just conclusions. It will be found, we be- 
lieve, contrary to what at first would be thought to be the fact, that 
the events of those periods which have been most stirring and enlight- 
ened, are narrated with the most partiality. ‘The reason must occur 
to every one. It is in those very periods that man’s mind is most dis- 
turbed, that thought is most agitated, and conflicting opinions the most 
eager for the mastery. Radicalism, by the intensity of its attacks 
upon old institutions, becomes the parent of equally intense efforts 
for their preservation. Conservatism, by the tenacity with which it 
clings to even the vilest abuses, encourages the growth of the spirit 
of reform, which, gathering violence from unjust restraint, loses sight 
of the good in existing things, and aims at a general overturn. In 
ages like these, all sorts of views, on all sorts of subjects, are rife. 
Much is written, but of all that causes the press to groan, how small 
a portion is the work of impartial minds! Our own age, with all its 
faults, is the most enlightened the world has seen; — yet who looks 
for more than the shadow of truth, in the writings of the disciples 
and apologists of its frantic parties, its ridiculous sects, and its silly 
coteries of reformers or conservatives? What a precious work would 
be a history of the last sixteen years of our republic, written by a fiery 
democrat! We can imagine but one thing more utterly worthless, 
namely, the history of the same period by a violent whig. We by no 
means believe that democrats and whigs are incapable of writing 
truthfully about each other; but a zealous partisan is too apt to view his 
friends and their acts through a Claude Lorraine glass, which invests 
them with the rich hues of the blush rose; while the men of the oppo- 
site parties, and their deeds, are blackened in the same degree. It 
is an infirmity of our nature, acknowledged by most, and gloried in 
by some, that we cannot see the faults of those with whom we sym- 
pathize; and to this must be attributed much of what is called the 
partiality of history. 

Roman history has been in an especial degree perverted. More 
than the story of any other race, has that of the greatest people ot 
antiquity been used to advance the cause of power at the expense of 
humanity. Roman history, from the revival of letters, has been the 
record and the armory from which the priests and advocates and sol- 
diers of oppression have drawn their craftiest maxims, their foulest 
pleas, and their sharpest weapons; to be used in the service of their 
god. It has been so written, as to have become the tyrant’s volume, 
the magazine from which his disciples can draw the strongest reasons 
in justification of plunder, the most convincing proofs that killing is ne 
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murder. The most grinding tyranny is but the maintenance of order: 
vindictive slaughter is patriotism; and unexampled breaches of faith, 
are justifie -d on the ground that the ‘'y were perpetrated in strict con- 
rea aity to the requirements of law! It matters not what may be the 
crime prompte d by the real or supposed interests of a ruling class: a 
precedent for it, and an e loquent defence of the criminals, are to be 
found in the books from which a vast majority of the world obtain their 
knowledge of Roman history, — books which cause our libr: iry shelves 
to full, which constitute the classical nourishment of the pe ople, and 
which are placed in the hands of our youth, who are expected to draw 
ftom them a heart-felt regard for liberty and good morals! A more 
absurd e xpectation, man in his folly has never yielded to. Its result 
is to be seen in the prevalent vices of the day,— in that regard for 
conventionalisms, and disregard of abstract right, upon which are based 
the crying sins of ourage. The poison has thoroughly penetrated our 
system, and rotten indeed has it rendered our views of duty and right. 
For many centuries, the spirit of toryism has hovered over the history 
of Rome, and made of it a powerful weapon with which to assail the 
cause of freedom. It has monopolized the subject, and made it all its 
own, to the great sacrifice of truth, and the triumph of falsehood 
This would be bad enough in reference to the history of any people: 
but the evil is almost incalcuable, when applied to that of the Romans, 
whose influence on the world is yet so vast. For good or for evil, it 
is the fate of that Italian race to disturb the world from which they 
have vanished, quite as deeply as they did in the plenitude of their 
power, and in their full career of conquest. They aspired to the phys 
ical dominion of the earth, and their intellect governs lands of which 
their wisest men did but dream. The scholar and the jurist, the ora- 
tor and the poet, have accomplished more than generals and legions. 
They have subdued the world, and made Rome in sober truth an 
Eternal City. 

The causes of this continued Roman sway, are varied. Foremost 
among them, is to be placed the great practical energy of the Roman 
people, and the absence of many of the higher qualities of pure intel- 
lect, in the same men who were most remarkable for this characteristic. 
Energy is that qui ality which, more than any other, gives rule to its 
possessors, while, unlike genius and the higher order of talent, it does 
not lift them above the fee elings and sympathie s of theirfellows. The 
men who have been most remarkable for their ene rgy, have also been 
most common-place in their habits, and most noted for that demeanor 
which commends itself to the mass of mankind. They are the most 
fortunate of the earth’s children, winning the admiration of the great, 
without forfe ‘iting that of the lowly, and making a lasting impression 
upon human affairs. Of such men, Rome gave birth to more than all 
other nations, and they most abounded in the « arlier periods of her 
his story. For more than six centuries, she produce dd scarce one man 
of genius, but few men of talent, and a host of energetic soldiers and 
statesmen, whose harvest was blood and dominion, whose field was the 
world. It was not until the last days of the republic, that men uniting 
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venius with energy appeared upon the stage. But so great has been the 
inflaence of the Roman leaders, that they have been enabled to mould 
the men and the manners of far-distant ages, and to ordain the Jaws 
and modesof life of races differing essentially from their own. Though 
their very dust has passed away, and their tombs even are not known, 
their rule is yet absolute. ‘The passage of twenty centuries has ot 
lessened their power. ‘They are 

‘ The dead but sceptred sovereigns, who sti!l rule 

Our spirits from their urns.’ 

A great portion of the interest which attaches to Roman history, is 
the otlspring of the republic’s military glory. Whatever we may think 
of war in the abstract, no one can deny its immense effect on the hu- 
man mind. It appeals with overbearing weight to all grades of intel- 
lect, and captivates both the humble and the proud. Rome presents 
herself to us as the very incarnation of military power, and hence wins 
the admiration of all natures. Never has the world seen any thing at 
all comparable to her system of war, whether we consider the ruthless 
daring and wolflike perseverance, which were its principal moral 
characteristics, or the admirable training by which it rendered the 
individual man so capable of bearing the fatigues and cares of a cam- 
paign and the shock of battle. ‘The magnitude of the operations, too, 
were in perfect keeping with the grandeur and fitness of the machinery. 
The conquest of a world was the object, and the devotion of a power- 
ful people to that one object,the means. Success is ‘the high imperial 
type of the earth’s glory, and that fell to the lot of the Romans to an 
extent which is without parallel. All these things unite to dazzle the 
mind, and blind it to the enormous evils which were inflicted by the 
legions in their stern march to universal dominion. ‘The moral sense 
is blunted by the display of tremendous energy, unrivalled skill, and 
the pomp of arms. We are awe-struck by the progress of a people, 
whose course seems to be as relentless, and as much beyond human 
control, as the Destiny of the Grecian Drama, — a people never swerv- 
ing from their purpose, and more resolute in the hour of defeat than 
in that of triumph. So intimately connected is the history of Rome’s 
military exploits with our education and common reading, so vast were 
they in themselves, and so important in their bearing upon all after 
time, even to the present hour, that we regard them with an interest 
hardly inferior to that which we bestow upon great contemporary 
events. ‘The earth yet appears to tremble beneath the firm tread of the 
legionaries; and Canne and Pydna, Thrasymenus and Zama, seem 
almost as near to us as Leipsic and Marengo, Austerlitz and Waterloo. 

The influence of the Roman Law, has also been great. It has af- 
fected the character of civilization for ages, and will continue to affect 
ituntil the end of time. A new civilization, indeed, in the extremest 
meaning of the term, must take place, before that law can cease to 
bear largely upon the condition of the world. Even the legions had 
less influence on mankind, than the legal science of Rome. The 
sword of the legionary but opened new fields for the operations of 
Italian jurisprudence. ‘'The most striking point in the character ol 
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the Romans,’ says Dr Arnold, ‘ and that which has so permane ntly in- 
fluenced the condition of mankind, was their love of institutions and 
of order, their reverence for law, their habit of considering the indi- 
vidual as living only for that society of which he wasa member. This 
chara wcter, the ve ry Opposite to that of the barbarian and the sav: ge, 
belongs appare atly to that race to which the Greeks and Romans both 
belong, by whatever name, Pelasgian, Tyrrhenian, or Sikelian, we 
choose to distinguish it. It has indeed marked the Teutonic race, 
but in aless degree: the Kelts have been strangers to it, nor do we 
find it developed amongst the nations of Asia: but it strongly charac- 
terizes the Dorians in Greece, and the Romans; nor is it wanting 
among the Lonians, although in the se last it was modified by that indi- 
vidual freedom which arose naturally from the surpassing vigor of their 
intellect, the destined well-spring of wisdom to the whole world. But 
in Rome, as at Lacedwemon, as there was much Jess activity of reason, 
so the tendency to vegetate and to organize was much more predomi- 
nant. Accordingly we find traces of this character in the very earliest 
traditions of Roman story. Even in Romulus his institutions go hand 
in hand with his deeds in arms; and the wrath of the gods darkened 
the last years of the warlike Tullus, because he had neglected the 
rites and the ordinances established by Numa. Numa and Servius, 
whose memory was cherished most fondly, were known only as law- 
givers; Ancus, like Romulus, is the founder of institutions as well as 
the conqueror, and one particular branch of law is ascribed to him as 
its author, the ceremonial to be observed before going to war. 
The two Tarquinii are reprepresented as of foreign origin, and the 
character of their reigns is foreign also. ‘They are great warriors and 
great kings; they extend the dominion of Rome; ; they enlarge the 
city and embellish it with great and magnificent works: but they add 
nothing to its institutions ; and it was the crime of the last ‘Tarquinius 
to undo those good regulations which his predecessor had appointed.’ 
Viewed in connection with the legend of Rome having been origi- 
nally peopled by a lawless rabble, this reverence for order, and regard 
for institutions, and so predominant a conservative spirit, are singular 
facts, and well calculated to excite reflection. 

The literature of Rome has also had much influence on the world. 
That it has small claims to originality, is indisputable. In most that 
relates to philosophy, oratory, rhetoric, and poetry, Rome was but the 
scholar of Greece — the pupil of her own slave. ‘The captive led his 
master into captivity. In history, however, the Romans were supe rior 
tothe Greeks. If we except Thucydides, there is no on among the 
historians of Greece, at all comparable to the grave, far-see ing, and 
sententious Tacitus. Polybius owes much of his excellence to his 
Roman training. We cannot suppose that he would have written as 
he has, had he never been a captive and an exile, nor assoc iated on 
uitimate terms with the great Romans of his age. Livy’s work isa 
master- pie ce, but can we call it history? It is rather a grand histori- 
cal painting, emine ntly calculated to feed the vanity of the author’s 
countrymen, but upon which small reliance can be placed, when the 
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conduct of either foreign nations, or of the democratic party among 
the Romans themselves, is under consideration. Impartiality was 
not, it is probable, aimed at, so far as foreigners are concerned: and 
Livy was too complete an aristocrat, to have any regard for popular 
rights or popular leaders. Sallust has left two historical works, of eop- 
summate excellence, and on subjects which are intensely interesting 
to the student of Roman history, and which excite the liveliest regret 
that we have so little from his pen. But we must not permit our. 
selves to be led away from our main subject, be the temptation ever 
so great. The language of Rome, although her literature is not jp 
all respects original, profound, and graceful, became the language of 
empire. It was, for along period, that of religion and of scienee, 
and used only by the learned few, to whom alone access was granted 
to the works written in it; and even now, it is far better known, as 
also is Roman literature, than that of the more refined and classical 
Hellas. Carried into every country subdued by her armies, the lan- 
guage of Rome forms one of the principal elements of that of the 
enlightened nations of Europe, and of their American children; giving 
to them grace and elegance, which but for its contributions to them 
would be unknown, and securing from uncouthness, the expressions 
of the thoughts of great minds. If to the rugged and plain-speaking 
Saxon, we owe the strength that characterises our language, we are 
indebted to the Latin for no small share of whatever it has of the 
beautiful and the sublime. 

The Roman character is generally admired, and this admiration has 
increased the influence spoken of. But we think this admiration with- 
out much reason, and that it exists in consequence of the world being 
deluded as to the real nature of the Romans, by writers themselves 
entirely ignorant of the subject. It is hardly possible to name a Ro- 
man, who would have passed, either for a gentleman, or a man of 
common honesty. ‘Their most admired heroes, with but few excep- 
tions, were hard, unscrupulous rogues, robbers on a large scale, with- 
out the slightest pretensions to either humanity or morality in its higher 
manifestations. An American writer has applied to them the saying 
originally made use of when speaking of Carnot, and declares that they 
‘organized victory.” Had he said, that they organized robbery, and 
gave to it a sort of dignity, he would have been nearer the truth. The 
more accurate our acquaintance with the history of Rome, the less 
must be our admiration of its people. Nor shou!d we allow our- 
selves to be deceived by the common cant, that the early republic was 
superior in moral worth to that of later times. Nothing can be more 
absurd, than the belief that the Romans were rendered brutal by their 
conquests — that their demoralization was the consequence of their in- 
tercourse with foreign nations, and the fit punishment of their disre- 
gard of the rights of those nations. In the days of the empire, the 
satirist and the rhetorician spoke of a people, whom they said had ex- 
isted in the republican times, but who never had an existence out of 
their own diseased imaginations. So far were the Romans from hav- 
ing been injured by their commerce with the world, that they were 
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humanized by it. What are called ‘the Fabrician days of Rome,’ are 
as fabulous as the golden age itself. We know the crimes of the lat 
ter days of the republic, and of the imperial times, better than we do 
those of the first centuries; but only because the errors of an enlight 
ened period, must ever be better known than those of an age of semi 
barbarism. Even Niebuhr, who almost worshipped, not precisely the 
old Romans, but an ideal people, the creation of a warm fancy dwel 
ling long upon a cherished topic, whom he mistook for them,— even 
he was forced to partially admit the immorality and the untameable 
ferocity of his favorites. ‘Yet after all,’ he says, when speaking of 
the ‘good times of the republic, ‘if we bring those times vividly 
before our minds, something of horror will still mingle with our admi 
ration: for their virtues from the earliest times were leagued and com- 
promised with the most fearful vices; insatiable ambition, unprincipled 
contempt for the rights of foreigners, unfeeling indifference for their 
sufferings, avarice, even while rapine was yet a stranger to them, and, 
1s a consequence of the severance of ranks, inhuman hardhearted 
ness not only towards slaves and foreigners, but even towards fellow 
citizens.” If Niebuhr, with all his extravagant admiration of the 
wolfnursed race, felt himself bound thus to speak of them, what 
crimes may we not be justified in supposing them capable of perpe- 
trating? Yet this people, through the ignorance of men who took it 
upon themselves to instruct the world, have long been regarded as 
something above the reach of nations living within the light of the 
Christian dispensation. 

In the great literary improvements of the last fifty years, — the age 
of revolutions in all things, — Roman history has largely shared. It 


has been better written than formerly, both as respects the accuracy of 


its facts, and the deductions therefrom. But the progress of truth, on 
this as on all other points, has been slow; and the effects of correct 
learning and sound philosophy, have not been so perceptible as could 
be wished. Even among learned men, error holds her sway, with 
out that diminution of power, that we would fain ascribe as a great 
result from the labors of the first scholars of Germany, France, and 
England, whose researches into the history of the classic ages have 
been so profoundly conducted. The ailusions in the speeches of many 
of our principle politicians, show that small is the number who have 
divested their minds of early associations, who have replaced the fables 
of Livy and Plutarch, with the logical deductions of Niebuhr and Ar 
nold, of Wachsmuth and Thirlwall. The constitutions of Athens and 
Rome, are spoken of now by our mature and practical men,— quite 
(oo practical, it would seem, to acquaint themselves with facts —just 
as they were almost universally spoken of fifty years since, when the 
theory of each, and the practices under them, were not known to even 
the ripest scholars, with but few exceptions, and those exceptions re- 
garding more some ordinary points, than a general view of the whole 
subject. The new race that is coming on to the stage of active life, will 
be better informed; and asall truth is productive of good, we may look 
for wiser legislation, as one of the results of the prevalence of just 
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views respecting the conduct of even long-perished nations. The re- 
moval of an error, should ever be a matter of felicitation, though, to 
the ordinary observer, the eflect of its having been regarded as a truth, 
may not be at once perceptible. 

The origin of Rome is still an obscure point. The fables of her 
own and the Greek writers have been discarded, but we have not 
been able to supply the places which they so long occupied. There is 
nothing like certainty attached to her history, for several centuries 
after that period to which the foundation of the city is ordinarily as- 
signed. Niebuhr has done much towards supplying the void, but his 
conjectures, however ingenious, and though defended with an accuracy 
of learning and a general precision of argument which have few par- 
allels, are still but conjectures. We speak more with reference to the 
origin of the city, and the reigns of the earlier kings, than to other 
parts of the Roman annals; for we have no hesitation in expressing 
our belief in the almost literal correctness of the learned German, in 
those portions of his work which relate to events commencing with 
the dynasty of the ‘T'arquinii. He has certainly erected an edifice, 
which, if not complete in all its parts, has the merit of not revolting 
the eye, but rather of presenting to it, that which, as a whole, is gratify- 
ing, even if, on minute inspection, some of the details would seem to be 
out of place, and not in complete keeping with the general plan of the 
structure. 

It would be to waste time, and to misuse space, to enter into a 
discussion of the origin of the destined mistress of the ancient world. 
One thing is certain, that Rome was the result of a union of a variety of 
races — that she owed her existence, not to one race, but to several 
peoples; to Etruscans, to Sabines, and to Latins; and that her peculiar 
character resembles not that of either of those nations. ‘The city wasa 
confluence of human streams, and hence there is a significant truth 
at the bottom of the story which represents it as a place of refuge 
for the degraded of all neighboring countries; while the enmity of 
Rome to the human race, would seem to be foreshadowed in the law- 
lessness of her original legendary population — beings against whom 
every man’s hand was raised, an hostility to be amply repaid in after 
centuries, when the Roman sword was to be drawn against all the na- 
tions of the earth. ‘To those who feel curious in the early real or sup- 
posed fortunes of a people so remarkable as the earth’s conquerors, 
Niebuhr’s statements and speculations — statements always well sup- 
ported, and speculations most ingeniously made — will ever afiord 
much matter for profitable study. 

Passing over most that relates to the Italian people, and of the early 
tribes of Rome, we come to the real merits of the recent writers on Ro- 
man history, at the head of whom, so far as learning and ingenuity are 
concerned, Niebuhr unquestionably stands. They have given form 
to the Roman constitution — they have shown what it was — they 
have placed the patricians and the plebeians in their proper positions 
in the Roman state, and defined the powers possessed by the various 
assemblies — they have pointed out the true character of the institu- 
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tions commonly attributed to Servius Tullius — and they have res- 
cued from the obloquy of more than twenty centuries, several of those 
iJustrious men, who were sacrificed by the ruling order of the state, 
as aiming at usurpation, while in truth they were endeavoring to re- 
move the yoke from the necks of the commonalty; and stripped others 
of unmerited fame. ‘To these several points, we shall devote a few 
pages. 

|. Gentes — houses, or clans, as the word is rendered, though 
not, as some hold, with sufficient accuracy, in either case — were 
common to many of the ancient nations. ‘The original Roman peo- 
ple—the populus— were composed of three hundred of these 
gentes, divided into three tribes, namely, the Ramnenses, the Titienses, 
and the Lucerenses. ‘To the first, precedence was granted, or rather 
it was assumed, as the result of circumstances. ‘l'hey were the * lofty 
Ramnes °— Celsi Ramnes. ‘The Lucerenses were politically inferior, 
and do not appear to have been admitted to the full honors of the state, 
untila comparatively late period. Each of the gentes consisted of a 
union of several families; and though by some it was pretended that 
the members of a house were descended from a common ancestor, yet 
ihe bond of union was simply of a political character. Each gens had 
its designation, as the gens Furia, the gens Claudia, &c., but the oc- 
currence of the same name in different individuals, proves only a gen- 
tile connection. Thus, Cinna and Sylla were members of the same 
gens, but they were not what would now be called blood relations. 
They were members of the same house, but not of the same family. 
The family of which each was a member, belonged to one house, one 
of the most remarkable in Roman history — the great gens Cornelia, 
to which also belonged the Scipios, the Lentuli, &c. Each of the three 
tribes, was divided into ten curies, each of the latter containing ten 
houses (gentes). ‘The members of each gens had peculiar privileges, 
and bore peculiar burdens. ‘They had common religious rites, joined 
in the same sacrifices, were bound to assist the poor of their number, 
and to redeem such as were made prisoners in time of war. These 
three hundred houses formed the state, the body politic — they alone 
having political rights, and all the other inhabitants of the city and its 
dependencies, being either a community in a condition of political ser- 
vitude, slaves, or the clients of the houses. ‘They were, in short, po- 
litically speaking, the original Roman People; and the government 
which existed in Rome, at the time referred to, before the commonalty 
had attained to power and the enjoyment of political rights, was an 
aristocracy, according to the original idea of that form of government. 
‘A government conducted by privileged houses,’ says Niebuhr, ‘ so 
long as they are still numerous, and actually the powerfullest, purest 
and noblest part of the community, is the original idea of an aristocra- 
cy: the predominance of the commonalty is what at first was denoted 
by the name of democracy. In later times the primitive simple mean- 
mg of the two words had fallen into oblivion; and it was then attempted 
to define them from some of their accidental properties.’ 
Of these three original tribes, the Ramnenses, or Ramnes, were the 
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early Romans, the only people of that name, until events led to what 
at first was probably a sort of federal union with the Titienses, or Tities, 
The first tribe was a Latin race, of the Opican stock. Their city was 
on the Palatine Hill, which, as Niebuhr remarks, ¢ all legends agree 
was the original site of Rome.’ The dominion of this city extended 


to a distance only towards the sea, being bounded in the direction of 


Etruria by the Tiber, and by towns on adjacent hills, on other sides. 
The most important of these towns, was that situated on the Quirinal 
and Capitoline Hills, and which Niebuhr denominates Quirium, and 
‘ts inhabitants, Quirites. The Quirites were a Sabine race, These 
two towns were hostile to each other. Wars occurred between them, 


and Niebuhr declares that Roma did not escape the common lot of 


subjection by the Sabines, that befel the Latin or Siculian towns, as 
the Sabines pushed their conquests down the Tiber. His explanation 
of the well known legend of the seizure of the Sabine women, by 
tomulus and his banditti, is plausible, to say the least of it. ‘ Letme 
not be charged,’ he says, ‘ with offering a vapid interpretation of the 
poetical story, such as I should reject with disgust, if I interpret the 
rape of the Sabines and the war which broke out in consequence, as 
representing that at one time there was no right of intermarriage be- 
tween the two cities, and how the one which had before been in sub- 
jection, raised itself by arms to an equality of civil rights, and even toa 
preponderance. The preservation of Romulus and Remus, isa fable, 
such as may pass from the heroic poetry of one people into that of an- 
other, or may revive in several places, as it was told of Cyrus in the 
East, and of Habis in the West: but the rape of the Sabines relates to 
traditions of quite another kind.’ To whatever attributable, it is cer- 
tain that the two cities became one state. They had one king — their 
senates were united in one body, and the people thus formed, were 
called indiflerently Quirites or Romans. 

Of the Lucerenses, or Luceres, the third tribe, it is impossible to 
speak with even that limited degree of certainty, that we can make use 
of when treating of the Ramnes and Tities. ‘They were, according to 
good authority, Pelasgic Latins. Their city was on the Celian Hill, and 
was subject to Roma at an early period. According to one account, 
this city was founded by Celes Vibenna, a Tuscan leader of an armed 
band, who is said to have assisted Romulus. He is said to have been 
a Lucumo, the Lucumones of Etruria being in that country, what the 
patricians were in Rome; and the name of the third tribe is sometimes 
derived from this title, which has been mistaken fora proper name. In 
that system which attributes the establishment of the Ramnes to 


Romulus, that of the Titienses to Numa, and that of the plebs to Ancus 


Marcius; the institution of the Luceres is placed to the account of 
Tullus Hostilius, the third of the traditionary kings. He is represent: 


ed as having transferred the Alban houses to Rome, after the total 


destructicn of their city. The meaning of this legend undoubtedly 
is, that by some monarch, whom it may be convenient to call Tullus 
Hostilius, the Luceres were raised from a state of mitigated political 
servitude, to a condition of comparative freedom — not to positive 
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quality with the two elder tribes, but to a position greatly superior to 

that which they had previously occupied in the state. The whole 
subject, however, is involved in much obscurity; and the most that can 
ye said, with any thing like certainty, is, that the Luceres were looked 
upon, fur a considerable length of time, as inferior to the original cit- 
zens — that they were slowly admitted to the honors of the state — 
that in the religious institutions of the state, a most important part of 
the Roman polity, their inferiority to the first two tribes is most glar- 
ngly apparent — and that they were called the minor houses, the others 
being distinguished as the major houses. Among their number, how- 
ever, were several of the most distinguished families of the republic. 
They were remarkable for the tenacity with which they opposed the 
demands of the plebeians to be admitted to the enjoyment of civil 
rights, and their unrelenting animosity to that order; and as the Julian 
gens was of their number, they produced the man, the great Julius 
himself, who struck down the Roman aristocracy on the plains of 
Pharsalia. ‘The Quinctii and the Servilii, who were among the most 
ruthless of the patricians, belonged to the third tribe. According to 
Niebuhr, the Tarquinii themselves were an Alban house. 

Of the clients, it is not possible to speak with any degree of accu- 
racy; ‘ how clientship arose, not admitting of an historical exposition, 
any more than the origin of Rome.’ The same view of the Roman 
constitution that regarded the patricians as a mere nobility, endowed 
with peculiar privileges, and did not suspect that they were the politi- 
cal state, confounded the clients with the plebs, whereas the two bodies 
were bitter enemies of eachother. The clients were the dependents 
of the patricians, and the parties were bound together by peculiar 
ties. ‘Those clients who neither gained their livelihood by trade nor 
had already acquired any property of their own, received grants from 
their patrons of building ground on their estates, together with two 
jugers of arable land: not as property, but as a precarious tenement, 
which the owner might resume if he felt himself injured. But all, 
however different in rank and consequence, were entitled to paternal 
protection from their patron; he was bound to relieve their distress, to 
appear for them in court, to expound the law to them, civil and ponti- 
ficial. On the other hand, the clients were to be heartily dutiful and 
obedient to their patron, to promote his honor, to pay his mulets and 
fines, to aid him jointly with the members of his house in bearing bur- 
thens for the commonwealth and defraying the charges of public offi- 
ces, to contribute towards portioning his daughters, and to ransom him 
or any of his family who might fall into the hands of an enemy.’ 
(Niebuhr, vol. i, p. 248.) Our author says, that if a client died without 
heirs, his patron inherited. * There was amutual bond between the pa- 
tron and the client, that neither should bring an accusation or become 
witness against the other, or give sentence in court against him, or in 
favor of his enemies: this looks like a mitigated form of the old law of 
compurgation. The duties of a patron toward the client were more 
sacred than those toward his own kin. Whoever trespassed against his 
clients, was guilty of treason, and devoted to the infernal gods; that is 
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to say, outlawed, so that any might slay him with impunity. It is prob. 
able that the pontiff, as the vicegerent of heaven, to which the cry of the 
injured party was raised , devoted the head of the offender. To bring 
a charge before a civil tribunal was impossible: its interference would 
have perverted and destroyed the whole relation; which could not exist 
at all, or must admit of being abused. Still this abuse must have been 
threatened with fearful punishment: for to imagine that the patricians, 
who in their dealings with the plebeians neither respected equity nor 
compacts ratified by oaths, should have let obligations which were 
merely conscientious keep them such kind fathers towards their cli- 
ents, as many are not even to the children of their body, would be a 
silly dream of a golden age, such as never existed.’ (Vol. i, p. 249.) 
A body of dependents so strongly bound to the ruling power of the 
state, — what in the early ages was the state, — afforded bands of re- 
tainers, almost sufficiently powerful to inspire their patrons with the 
hope of being able to maintain their monopoly, against the assaults of 
the plebs —a point upon which we shall speak more particularly when 
we treat of the Secession of the latter order. ‘The commonalty, it will 
be seen, had good grounds for the hatred in which they held this body 
of men, who were so useful in keeping them in a subordinate political 
condition; and Niebuhr attributes the legend which says that Rome 
was the asylum in its first days of criminals from other places, to the 
hatred in which the plebs held the clients, some of whose number were 
refugees from towns that ‘ stood in a federal relation to Rome,’ and 
whose inhabitants, were entitled to exchange their home for that 
city, ‘ perhaps under the obligation, at all events with the right, of at- 
taching themselves to a patron.” Thus much on the general position 
of the early clients, who must not be confounded with those of a 
a much later age, when the constitution had not only undergone rad- 
ical changes, but when its early character was completely known to 
but few even of the most learned of the Romans themselves. We 
may say of them, that their position, and the part which they took in 


state affairs, are involved in even more obscurity, than is the history of 


the third patrician tribe. 

We come now to the machinery of the government under the old 
constitution. As first in importance among the political institutions 
of those times, we must speak of the Senate. A body of this kind 
was common to all the ancient republics, whether aristocratical or de- 
mocratical in theircharacter. It was an assembly of the elders, of those 
upon whom age and experience were supposed to have conferred wis- 
dom. When the Romans consisted of only one tribe, (the Ramnes,) 
the Senate was composed of one hundred members, which num- 
ber was doubled at the time of the union of the first tribe with the 
Titienses. Another hundred was added when the Luceres were incor- 
porated into the state. These three hundred senators were the rep- 
resentatives of the three hundred patrician houses; ‘ each gens sent 
its decurion, who was its alderman, and the president in its by-meet- 
ings, to represent it in the senate.’ Such is Niebuhr’s opinion, but it 
has been disputed, on the ground that the decurion was a military of 
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ficer, and not of the senatorian age. Those who disagree with him, 
hold that each gens appointed an old man to represent it in the senate. 
The division of the senate was into decuries, of which there were the 
same number as there were curiae, namely, thirty. One of the priv- 
ileges of the first tribe, appears in a senatorial arrangement. At the 
time the senate had but one hundred members, and there were but 
ten decuries, ten senators, being the first from each cury, constituted 
the decem primi; and this distinction was held by the first ten senators 
of the Ramnenses, long after their union with the other tribes; and 
the first of their number was the princeps senatus, and who was also 
the pretor urbanus. The senators were chosen for life. The old opin- 
ion, that the kings raised individuals to the senate, at their own pleas- 
ure, is abandoned now by most scholars. Great changes subsequently 
took place in the constitution of the senate, and our observations must 
be understood as applying to the character of that body in the early 
times, and as having no reference to it as it existed in the pure histor- 
ical ages. What has been established by the new school of writers, 
is, that the senators were the representatives of the houses, by whom 
they were elected, and not by the curies; that they were not of royal 
appointment. Of the influence of the body itself in the state, it is 
not necessary to speak, the very name of the Roman Senate, convey- 
ing to the mind all that it is possible to conceive of the grand and 
the powerful — and we may add, of all that is heartless, cruel, and cor- 
rupt. What it was in the time with which we are well acquainted, it 
was in the first days of Rome, except that it acted on a stage more 
circumscribed. 

The king was chosen by the senate. According to Niebuhr, the 
only difference between the Roman monarch and a king in Greece 
during the heroical times, was, that the former was a magistrate elect- 
ed for life. The king, he adds, ‘had the absolute command of the 
army, and was the priest who offered sacrifices for the nation: when 
within the city he must have been the only person entitled to convoke 
the senate and the people, and to lay measures before them: but laws, 
and questions of war and peace, were determined upon by the citizens; 
though there could be no precise limits to the power of a successful 
and favorite prince. He had the right of punishing the disobedient 
with corporal penalties and fines: an appeal however lay from such 
sentence to the assembly of the citizens; a privilege which we can- 
not conceive to have been enjoyed by any but the patricians. Every 
ninth day, the king held his court: to his tribunal belonged the adju- 
dication of property and persons, the protection of the legal possession ; 
in a word, every thing that was subsequently included in the jurisdic- 
tion of the pretor, even the assigning a judge: if he chose however 
to determine causes in person, he might do so. His power over resi- 
dents within the pale, and over all that did not belong to the houses of 
the citizens, had no bounds, any more than that of a dictator. Booty 
and land acquired in war were at his absolute disposal, so far as the 
claim of the citizens to the usufruct did not stand in his way. A part 
of the conquered territory fell to the share of the crown; which had 
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extensive demesnes attached to it, cultivated by its vassals, and supply- 
ing it with riches and with a devoted train.” The pontiffs and the 
augurs were independent of the kingly power, and the monarch did 
not preside over the administration of the pontifical law. Such was 
the regal office. Though the senate made choice of the monarch, he 
had no power until their claim had been ratified by the curies. The 
power of these latter, however, was limited to either confirming or re- 
jecting the person selected by the senate. They could not originate 
a king, but until they had granted him the imperium, he was without 
authority. The origin of this practice, is thus accounted for by Nie- 
buhr. ‘In very ancient times, though the Quirites were to hold the 
office in turn, the election rested with the Ramnes; after which how- 
ever it was requisite that the person elected should be approved of by 
the other order: aud this was done by the curies of the two tribes 
conferring the imperium. On the elevation of the third tribe, it was 
in like manner fairthat its curies should be summoned to express their 
acceptance, when their election had been accepted by the other two. 
An institution of this sort will outlive the causes that produced it; one 
is however disposed to seek for reasons why it was maintained, when 
an election was carried on by all the curies conjointly. It may either 
have been that the person nominated had, like the Greek magistrates, 
to undergo a scrutiny and prove that there was nothing rendering him 
unable or unworthy to enter upon his office; and the delegated ex- 
aminers were to make their report on the subject to the curies: or the 
entrusting so great a power was deemed by free men a measure so 
grave and hazardous, that they reserved themselves the power of de- 
liberating upon it twice over. The latter was Cicero’s view, even with 
regard to the annual and limited magistracies. As the curies however 
could not come to a vote on any matter which was not brought be- 
fore them by a decree of the senate, there must have been such a de- 
cree in this case also: and if we suppose that the first choice was 
made originally by only part of the senate, there would be the same 
ground for this second decree as for taking the opinion of the curies. 
When these had ceased to exist except as a mere name, the senate 
still retained the power of refusing its assent: owing to this it was 
compelled to express its acceptance previously to the matter being 
proposed to the people; and the continuance of this formality misled 
Livy into supposing that the patres who had to give their assent in the 
earliest ages, were the senate.’ During an interregnum, ten senators 
were at the head of the state, and presided over its affairs. 

A popular assembly was no less an indispensable institution in the 
civilized republics of antiquity, than asenate. In Rome there was 
such an assembly — the Comitia Curiata. This was the meeting of 
the patricians only, and not the less a popular assembly on that ac- 
count, in the early times, if we bear in mind that in those times there 
was but one order in the state — the populus Romanus: that is tosay, 
all the free citizens of Rome were then patricians, and had a right to 
vote in the comitia curiata, though the plebs were not allowed to vote 
therein. A proper understanding of the character of this assembly, 
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will save the reader of Roman history, from falling into many errors. 
In itself, and as related to its own members, a democratical assembly ; to- 
wards the other inhabitants and their friends, it was of a nature thor- 
oughly aristocratical. It was this body before which the consul Valerius 
caused the fasces to be lowered, and otherwise paid homage, thus gain- 
ing his famous surname of Publicola. He was sole consul, in conse- 
quence of the death of his colleague, and his actions gave rise to the 
opinion, on the part of the patricians, that he aimed at absolute power, 
his success in establishing which, would have destroyed their ascen- 
dency. Demonstrating by his conduct the groundlessness of their 
fears, he became the object of great regard — not with the populace, 
as the word is now used, but — with the populus Romanus, the Roman 
people, the members of the three original tribes. It was this assembly 
of the members of the ruling race, which gave so exquisite a decision 
in the dispute between the Ardeates and the Aricines, as to the right 
to certain territory. ‘They were chosen to arbitrate, and they award- 
ed the land to themselves. As monopolists of the public domain, — 
none but citizens having any privilege therein, — they were interested 
in adding to it, which the plebs were not. This decision has often 
been quoted, as an evidence of the tendency of popular bodies to de- 
cide as interest may dictate, regardless of justice. As an aristocratical 
decision, which it is now proved to have been, perhaps it may not be 
so strongly condemned, by those who were so struck with its extreme 
wickedness when it could be fastened upon the people. Another 
remarkable occurrence, cleared up by an understanding of the nature 
of this assembly, is the history of the fate of M. Manlius Capitolinus. 
So long as we were ignorant of the truth, it was inexplicable, that 
that distinguished and high-souled man, should have been condemned 
to death by a popular assembly, immediately after it had acquitted 
him, simply because the place of trial was changed: but when we 
have learned, that he was condemned by the Comitia Curiata, the pa- 
trician assembly, after having been acquitted by the Comitia Centuriata, 
a body of comparatively liberal construction, the mystery vanishes, — 
‘so greatly did the patricians thirst after his blood, the blood of a true 
popular leader, using the term in its modern sense, though he was pa- 
trician born. This discovery has cleared the people from one of the 
proofs of ingratitude which writers with an aristocratic bias are so fond 
of adducing against them. The charge has bern, that so long as 
Manlius was tried in sight of the Capitol, the scene of his great ex- 
ploit, the people could not be induced to condemn him; but that, 
when the scene was changed, they did so readily enough. Now, all 
this is explained by the simple fact, that the assembly which acquitted 
him, held its meetings in one place, and the assembly that condemned 
him, held theirs in another. The comitia curiata met in the Comitium; 
the comitia centuriata, in the Campus Martius. It may be added, there 
is reason for doubting that he had any trial before the centuries, a point 
upon which we shall have more to say when we come to touch upon 
the history of some of the great men of the first two hundred years 
of the republic. 
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The comitia curiata could not originate laws, its powers being prin- 
cipally confined to the confirmation or the rejection of decrees of the 
senate. Without a senatus consultum, it could not act. The most 
mportant of its duties, were, to confer the imperium, the nature of 
which we have already explained, when dwelling on the kingly office ; 
id the choice of priests. It was also held for a number of civil pur. 
poses, not necessary to detail. The votes were given by curie, and 
not by houses. Each cury had its curion, or presiding officer, who 
performed the religious rites by which its members were bound to- 
vether; and its hall, called curia, common to all, and in which those 
belonging to it met, for both civil and ecclesiastical purposes. The 
thirty presiding officers constituted a priestly college, and had a chief, 
who was called curio maximus. 

Il. We have arrived at that part of our subject, which relates to 
the Plebs, or Plebeians, whose standing in Rome has been so long 
ind so singularly misapprehended. For ages, it was believed, and it is 
even now the belief of the larger portion of readers, that they were 
the democratic body in Rome, and contended against the patricians 
for rights, the enjoyment of which the latter withheld because they 
were a nobility, and the plebs were a mass of working people — the 
‘lower orders,’ as persons of an exclusive turn, would stigmatize 
them; ‘ jacobinical adventurers,’ as a late learned man — whose strong 
conservative prejudices led him to look upon the masses with a hostile 
eye — would not call them, and who was a great admirer of the early 

toman plebs, as distinguished from the body of the laboring people 
of those times, and from the plebeians of the closing years of the re 
public. ‘To speak in brief, the great civil contest in Rome which 
continued so long, has been almost invariably regarded as a contest 
between a privileged nobility on the one hand, and the mass of the 
Roman people on the other — the former known as patricians, and the 
latter as plebeians. The plebeians were confounded with the clients, 
or supposed to have sprung from them, and were regarded as a sort of 
hereditary bondmen. This is now utterly given up, by all who have 
made themselves familiar with the more recent writers on Roman his- 
tory, though as the works which are more easily accessible to the 
general reader were mostly written before that history was critically 
treated, it need not be a matter of surprise that this erroneous notion 
yet prevails. ‘That the clients were total strangers to the plebeian 
commonalty, and did not coalesce with it until late, when the bond 
of servitude had been loosened, partly from the houses of their pa- 
trons dying off or sinking into decay, partly from the advance of the 
whole nation toward freedom,’ are facts which Niebuhr has clearly 
proved. ‘They are not matters of speculation, but historical truths. 
Of the clients, we have already said all that is necessary for the com- 
prehension of their position, so far as it can be known, and if sufficient 
for nothing else, it shows that they were not plebeians. 

The plebs were of slow growth, though from conquests and other 
causes, there is no doubt that, at times, large additions were made to 
their number. The commonalty arose ‘ out of a medley of elements, 
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as it was by incorporating such, that it supported and immensely 
enlarged itself.” It grew up alongside of the patrician houses, with 
whom it waged a long and bitter contest, which often threatened ruin 
to the nation. The founding of the great plebs, is attributed to the 
furmation of a domain out of the towns won from the Latins. The 
name of Ancus Marcius, the fourth of the traditionary kings, is inti- 
mately connected with the origin of this order. ‘ In the accounts of 
the conquests made by the first kings, it is stated that many of the 
conquered places were converted into colonies, that the others were 
destroyed, and the inhabitants carried to Rome; where they, along 
with the citizens of the colonies, received the Roman franchise. With 
regard to the origin of the plebs of king Ancus, however, we are to 
suppose that after the destruction of Albaa portion of the Latins were 
ceded by a treaty adjusting the claims of Rome and Latium, and thus 
were placed in a like relationto Rome. The names of the acquired 
places given by the historian, rest on no sufficient authority; nor can it 
be any thing but an accideut that they were all Latin towns: whatever 
people those new members of the state may have belonged to, their 
collective body formed a commonalty. Their franchise resembled 
that which in later times was citizenship without a vote; fora vote 

could not be given except in the curies: but their condition was wors 

than that of those who afterward stood on this footing: for they could 
not intermarry with the patricians, and all their relations with them 
were uniformly to their prejudice. Nevertheless, these new citizens, 
scantily as they were endowed with rights, were not made up then, 
any more than in later times, merely of the lower orders* the nobles 
of the conquered and the ceded towns were among them; as subse- 
quently we find that the Mamilii, the Papii, the Cilnii, the Cawcine, 
were all plebeians.? (Niebuhr, vol. i, pp. 313, 314.) He also holds, 
‘that the plebeian commonalty arose out of the freemen thus incor- 
porated with the state, is sufficiently proved by the tradition that Ancus 
assigned habitations on the Aventine to the Latins from towns which 
had been subject to Rome: for this hill was afterward the site of what 
was peculiarly the plebeian city. The statement indeed that they 

were conveyed thither is not historical: it is impossible that such an 
enormous population should have been amassed at Rome, so as to be 
prevented from cultivating its remote estates. Those who chose to 
settle there had the Aventine allotted them asa place fora suburb 
where they might live apart under their own laws: for the greater por- 
tion staid in their home: but their towns ceased to be corporations 

The territory of a place that had been taken by storm, or had surren- 
dered unconditionally, belonged by the Italian law of nations to the 

state: a part of it continued to be public property, and was turned to 
account by the patricians for themselves and their vassals: a part fell 
to the share of the crown: the rest was parcelled out and assigned by 
the kings to the old proprietors, in their new capacity of Romans. Often 
probably the confiscation did not extend beyond the public domain.’ 
Amold’s description of the standing of the early plebs, is striking], 

clear and comprehensive. Wherever states composed of a body of 
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houses with their clients, he says, ‘had been long established, there 
grew up amidst, or else beside them, created in most instances by con- 
quest, a population of avery distinct kind. Strangers might come to 
live in the land, or more commonly the inhabitants of a neighboring 
district might be conquered, and united with their conquerors as a sub- 
ject people. Now this population had no connection with the houses 
separately, but only with a state composed of those houses; this was 
wholly a political, not a domestic relation; it united personal and pri- 
vate liberty with political subjection. This inferior population pos- 
sessed property, regulated their own municipal as well as domestic 
affairs, and as free men fought in the armies of what was now their 
common country. But, strictly, they were not its citizens; they could 
not intermarry with the houses, they could not belong to the state, for 
they belonged to no house, and therefore to no curia, and no tribe; 
consequently they had no share in the state’s government, nor in the 
state’s property. What the state conquered in war became the prop- 
perty of the state, and therefore they had no claim to it; with the 
state demesne, with whatever in short belonged to the state in its ag- 
gregate capacity, these as being its neighbors merely, and not its 
members, had no concern. Such an inferior population, free person- 
ally, but subject politically, not slaves, yet not citizens, was the original 
Plebs, the commons of Rome. The mass of the Roman commons 
were conquered Latins. These, besides receiving grants of a portion 
of their former lands, to be held by them as Roman citizens, had also 
the hill Aventinus assigned asa residence to those of them who re- 
moved to Rome. The Aventine was without the walls, although so 
near to them; thus the commons were, even in the nature of their 
abode, like the Pfalburger of the middle ages; men not admitted to 
live within the city, but enjoying its protection against foreign enemies.’ 

There has no greater mistake been made, respecting Roman his- 
tory, than that involved in the opinion that the plebeians were a mass 
of poor men, mechanics, laborers, &c. In the ancient world, ‘ even 
trades and commerce were in low repute, while agriculture was in the 
highest... Now, the plebeians were a body of agriculturists, and 
looked down with quite as much scorn upon those who were engaged 
in pursuits of a mechanical nature, as they were themselves regarded 
by the members of the patrician gentes. Unlike the condition of 
things in the middle ages, artizans and tradesmen were despised in 
the classical times, and nowhere more so than in Rome, where the 
poorest agriculturist was of more consequence than the most wealthy 
mechanic. Whatever the political inferiority of the plebs, they were, 
at least some of their number, of quite as lofty a lineage as the mem- 
bers of the houses, seeing that they contained many of the haughtiest 
nobles of the conquered towns. There was not in Rome a more 
proud and exclusive race than the Metelli, one of whose members 
treated Caius Marius so contemptuously, in the Jugurthine War, when 
he asked liberty to go to Rome, to stand for the consulship; a family 
is thoroughly imbued with the oligarchal spirit, as the imperious Clau- 
dian race itself: yet were the Metelli of the Cecilian gens, who were 
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plebeians. But, though plebeians at Rome, the Cecilii were patri- 
cians of Preneste. Many of the early leaders of the plebs, as, for ex- 
ample, the Licinii and the Icilii, are said by the historian to have been 
no way inferior, even in birth, to the Quinctii and the Postumii, who 
were among the proudest and most vindictive of the patricians. It 
should be borne in mind, that there were plebeian gentes, which 
originated in the towns the plebs were taken from, before they were 
conquered. The difference between the plebs and the patricians was, 
that while the latter, in all cases, belonged to a house, the former did 
not, as a body; and that the plebs were not a constituent part of the 
state, and the patricians were. 

A class of people like the plebeians, at once so numerous and so 
wealthy, containing many members of the highest birth, and embracing 
full as much of the intelligence of their time as the order that arro- 
gated superiority to itself; would not long remain quiet, or be kept in 
subjection. We are not then to be surprised, that attempts to throw 
off the political yoke were made at an early day; nor should it appear 
strange to us, that the kings, impressed, as they must have been, with 
a full knowledge of the value of the plebeians, and not so blinded as 
were the majority of the other patricians to the importance of concil- 
iating so powerful a class, were disposed to favor their claims — to the 
extent, at least, of elevating the more wealthy of their number to the 
patriciate. Niebuhr suggests, leaving the suggestion to rest on its own 
merits, ‘ that, as in a much later age, M. Manlius was looked up to by 
the collective plebeian order as its declared patron, so at the first be- 
ginning of the commonalty the kings were its patrons.’ He subse- 
quently says, — ‘ whatever may have been the form of the connexion 
between the commonalty and the kings, they protected it against the 
oligarchy: undoubtedly they could not fail to perceive that the plebe- 
ians in a continually increasing proportion formed the most important 
part of their military force; that on them all the hopes of the future 
rested; and that the only way for Rome to become great and to continue 
80, was for its laws to sanction and promote the growth of a great 
Roman people out of every people of Italy.’ The first Tarquin is 
represented as having conceived the idea of elevating the plebeians to 
an equality with the patricians — of making them real citizens. His 
intention appears to have been, to create three new tribes, to stand 
alongside the original tribes. The project met with great opposition, 
and the hostility which it experienced from the augur Attus Navius, is 
well known, from its connection with a familiar story. ‘The conserva- 
tism of the priesthood was never more strongly manifested, than on this 
occasion. It was, to a great extent, successful. The king, instead of 
creating three additional tribes, was compelled to content himself with 
calling up a number of the wealthiest plebeian families to the full 
privileges of citizenship. They were regarded, in effect, as inferior 
to those with whom they were placed upona footing of political equal- 
ity, by the opinion of the members of the elder houses. By this 
proceeding, a number of the most influential of the plebeians were 
separated from their order, and their sympathies enlisted in behalf of 
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their new associates. For the mass of the plebeians, nothing advan- 
tageous was effected. They were, in truth, made weaker, both rela- 
tively and positively, by this display of regal favor; as a portion of 
their own number was taken from them, and added to their enemy, 
to who they carried whatever of influence they possessed, so that 
they were enabled to present a yet broader front and deeper body, in 
opposition to the claims of the great body to be admitted to a full par- 
ticipation in the powers and rights resulting from citizenship. Tar- 
quinius had previously caused the Luceres to be placed on an equality 
with the other tribes. 

The Roman monarch whom we call Servius Tullius, and who is 
ranked as the penultimate king, was the person who took the largest 
part in the elevation of the plebeians to that rank in the state, which 
fitted them finally to work out their redemption from political ser- 
vitude. He gave to them an organization by which they were enabled 
to obtain that footing which is all that is necessary for a proud and 
energetic race, to accomplish any end within the reach of humanity. 
Before his time, the plebs ‘was only an aggregate of unconnected 
parts, not a united regular whole.’ He took those parts, and formed 
them into thirty tribes, a number corresponding to the thirty curies of 
the houses. From this, the question has been asked, ‘ whether their 
name may not originally have been a different one, and whether ten 
of them were not requisite to make up a plebeian tribe; so that at 
first there would be three such, which subsequently sank to two? 
This conjecture is favored by our finding that the commonalty at the 
Crustumine secession had two tribunes to direct it; and that after- 
ward, when the consular power was transferred to military tribunes 
chosen out of the two orders, their regular number seems properly to 
have been six, three for the patricians according to their tribes, and 
three in like manner for the plebeians. But, in this latter case, the 
intention may only have been, that, the number of the patricians be- 
ing given, they should have an equal number of plebeian colleagues: 
and in the former, since twenty are too many to guide a people ina 
state of insurrection, as well as for taking prudent counsel, each de- 
cury of the tribunes may have appointed a delegate: indeed, why 
should not they, like the decuries of the senators, have had each a 
leader, who was to come forward on such occasions? In fact there is 
an express statement that the plebs at the said secession had twenty 
tribunes divided into two decuries, who had to appoint two chiefs. 
The votes of the curies being those which were told in the assembly, 
the tribes of Romulus had sunk into insignificance; nor do we meet 
among the Latins with any trace of a division standing higher in the 
scale than that into thirty towns.’ If we suppose this hypothesis to be 
well founded, it will appear that the plebeian tribes of Servius had 
the same organization that the patricians had. The reduction from 
thirty tribes to twenty, is accounted for by the bad success of the Ro- 
mans in the war with Porsenna, the result of which contest has been 
utterly misrepresented by Roman writers. They were, it is known, 
forced to cede to that monarch, that portion of their territory which 
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was situated on the Etruscan side of the Tiber; and the story that he 
restored it to them, ‘ by an act of romantic generosity,’ has proved to 
be entirely untrue. A conquered people, in those days, were com 
pelled to cede a third of their territory to the victor; and as ten of the 
pl beian tribes disappear, it is as good as demonstrated, that they, 
with the territory they occupied, passed under the dominion of Por- 
senna. ‘The old annalists glossed over the degradation of their coun- 
try, after the true Roman fashion, which never hesitated at a falsehood, 
no matter how egregious, likely to minister to their ambition, their 
vanity, or their avarice. The political effect of this cession of terri- 
tory, was most prejudicial to the plebeians, as, by diminishing the 
weight of their power, it rendered them less able to contend with their 
oppressors, and delayed their emancipation for a great number of 
years; beside which, it threatened ruin to the state on more than one 
occasion, by the encouragement it gave to the patricians to hold out 
against those who were contending for an equal standing in the 
republic with themselves. 

The number of city tribes among the plebeians, was four; that 
of country tribes, twenty-six. They consisted of plebeians only, 
neither the patricians nor their clients being contained in them, at 
least not until a much later period than that of which we are speak- 
ing. The patricians had no concern with these tribes, which had each 
its tribune, as also its festivals, &c. ‘These tribunes were supreme in 
the meetings of the plebeians, which could not be convoked by a pa- 
irician magistrate. ‘The patricians and their retainers were compelled 
to withdraw from the forum, when the plebeians met. Assignments 
of lands were made to them, by Servius, by which they were estab- 
lished as a body of free hereditary proprietors. Earlier assignments 
of land had been made under former kings; but that was before the 
plebs had assumed the form of an estate. The difference between 
the patricians and the plebeians, in respect to the public lands, was 
this —that the former had the right to enjoy the profits of those lands 
by what was called possession, which word must not be understood, 
however, as it is now used, but simply as a privilege of enjoying their 
use during the pleasure of the state; while the plebeians received 
assignments of lands in perpetuity. ‘From this time forward,’ says 
Niebuhr, ‘the Roman nation consisted of two estates, the populus, or 
body of burghers, and the plebs, or commonalty: both, according to 
the views of the legislator, equally free, but differing in degree of 
honor: the patricians, as elder brothers, and moreover as each of them 
was the member of a far less numerous body, had the advantage of 
the plebeians, as the greater houses had of the lesser. I do not aim 
at prying into the mysteries of the ancient theologies; thus much, 
however, is evident: that the Romans conceived every part of nature 
and every vital and spiritual power to be divided into two sexes and 
two powers; they had tellus and tellumo, anima and animus; and in 
like manner they probably also looked upon the nation as consisting 
of populus and plebes: hence the names are masculine and feminine. 
The use of the former word for the sovereign assembly of the centu- 
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ries belongs to later; for the whole nation to yet more recent times: 
along with the second meaning the original one long continued to 
prevail. It is related under the year 341, that the plebs, with the 
concurrence of the populus, committed the charge of investigating 
the murder of Postumius to the consuls: in this place no interpreta- 
tion can attach that meaning to the word into which it has been at- 
tempted, though very mistakenly, to strain it in the saying of Appius 
Claudius, that the tribunes were magistrates of the plebs, not of the 
populus; where it is contended that populus means the people in the 
centuries.’ It is subsequently remarked, that the distinction between 
the two orders is to be seen even in their games, which were two- 
fold, the Roman and the plebeian. The former were held in the Cir- 
cus Maximus; the Circus Flaminius was appropriated to those of the 
commonalty. The origin of the use of the word Quirites for ple- 
beians, in the formularies of prayer, is to be found in the fact that the 
plebeians now stood in relation to the patricians, precisely as the 
second tribe, the original Quirites, once stood to the first tribe. The 
formulary was at hand, and it was adopted. ‘The practice of address. 
ing the assembly in the Forum as Quirites, arose from this custom. 
Such were the plebeians, and such was their standing in the state. 
To complete the formation of that state, to fuse the different mate- 
rials into one mass, was a work, the necessity of which must have 
occurred to every wise public man in the kingdom. The two orders 
stood in a position of absolute hostility to each other — the patricians 
resolved not to give way, and the plebeians equally resolute in their 
determination to make their way to a footing of perfect equality with 
the members of the houses. The plebeians, by their formation into 
tribes, had greatly increased their means of warfare. That measure 
was wise or imprudent, on the part of the monarch who perfected it, 
according as were his ultimate intentions. If he intended it for what 
in these days would be called ‘a final measure,’ the act was the reverse 
of wise; for, by giving an organization to the encroaching order, it 
enabled that order to contend with regularity and effect, thus placing 
them almost on a level with their oppressors, in one very important 
respect. But if, as there is reason to believe, the monarch merely 
intended it as the first in a series of measures, having for their end 
the redemption of a great and warlike class from a condition of politi- 
cal slavery, his sagacity cannot be too highly praised. One thing is 
certain, and that is, that a great change in the Roman constitution 
soon followed the agglomeration of the various materials of which the 
plebeians were composed. The existence of two such orders in the 
state as the patricians and the plebeians, in the manner that for a time 
prevailed, was clearly incompatible with either internal peace or the 
safety of the country against the attacks of foreign enemies. A 
broad and sweeping change was inevitable, if the nation desired 
longer continuance. That change, fortunately for the Romans, wes 
effected, and ‘the centuries were instituted to mediate between the 
bodies, and to unite them.’ The consideration of that great move- 
ment, brings us to the third division of our subject. 
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Ill. The Servian Constitution was one of the most remarkable and 
important acts of the ancient world; and its effects are visible, and 
even at work, as we may say, at this time, as it bears upon men amid 
the forests and on the rivers of this great Western world, though it 
was instituted on the banks of the Tiber near twenty-four centuries 
since, and the manner of its promulgation is a matter of great uncer- 
tainty. It is no exaggeration to say, that upon the fate of that con- 


stitution, — upon the disposition that was made of the institution of 


the centuries, — depended the fate of almost every subsequent move- 
ment of the human race. Its partial success gave the empire of the 
world to the Romans, as thereby the people who conquered the world 
were united; and had it utterly failed, it is altogether probable that 
Rome would have had no higher place in history, than Tarquinii, or 
Veii, or any other of those powerful cities that existed in Italy, during 
the first centuries of Rome’s existence, but which fell because of the 
exclusive character of their institutions, 


We shall not enter into any details respecting the legislation of 


Servius, preferring to extract the account of it by Dr Amold, which, 
though somewhat lengthy, is the most clear and concise synopsis of 
it, that has ever come under our observation. It is one of the best 
portions of his exceedingly valuable work. 


‘But a far greater change was effected soon afterwards; no less than the estab- 
lishment of a new constitution, on totally different principles. This constitution 
is no doubt historical, however uncertain may be the accounts which relate to its 
reputed author. ‘* The good king Servius and his just laws,’’ were the objects of 
the same fond regret amongst the Roman commons, when suffering under the 
tyranny of the aristocracy, as the laws of the good king Edward the Confessor 
amongst the English after the Norman conquest; and imagination magnified, per- 
haps, the merit of the one no less than of the other: yet the constitution of Servius 
was a great work, and well deserves to be examined and explained. 

Servius, like Tarquinius, is represented as a foreigner, and is said also, like him, 
to have ascended the throne to the exclusion of the sons of the late king. Ac- 
cording to the account which Livy followed, he was acknowledged by the senate 
but not by the people; and this which seemed contradictory so long as the people, 
populus, and the commons, plebs, were confounded together, is in itself consistent 
and probable, when it is understood that the people, who would not acknowledge 
Servius, were the houses assembled in their great council of the curiw, and that 
these were likely to be far less manageable by the king whom they disliked, than 
the smaller council of their representatives Laneiiad in the senate. Now sup- 
posing that the king, whoever he may have been, was unwelcome to what was 
then the people, that is, to the only body of men who enjoyed civil rights; it was 
absolutely necessary for him, unless he would maintain his power asa mere tyrant, 
through the help of aforeign paid guard, to create a new and different people out 
of the large mass of the inhebitants of Rome who had no political existence, but 
who were free, and,in many instances, wealthy and of noble origin; who there- 
fore, although now without rights, were in every respect well fitted to receive them. 

The principle of an aristocracy is equality within its own body, ascendency 
over all the rest of the community Opposed to this is the system, which, reject- 
ing these extremes of equality and inequality, subjects no part of the community 
to another, but gives a portion of power to all; not an equal portion however, but 
one graduated according to a certain standard, which standard has generally been 
property. Accordingly, this system has both to do away with distinctions, and to 
create them; to do away, as it has generally happened, with distinctions of birth, 
and to create distinctions of property. Thus at Rome, in the first instance, the 
tribes or divisions of the people took a different form. ‘The old three tribes of 
Ramnenses, Titienses, and Luceres, had been divisions of birth, real or supposed; 
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each was made up of the houses of the curi#, and no man could belong to the 
tribe without first belonging to a curia, and to a house; nor could any stranger 
become a member of a house except by the rite of adoption, by which he was 
made as one of the same race, and therefore a lawful worshipper of the same gods. 
Each of these tribes had its portion of the Ager Romanus, the old territory of 
Rome. But now as many others had become Romans in the course of time, 
without belonging to either of these three tribes, that is, had come to live under 
the Roman kings, many in Rome itself, and had received grants of land from the 
kings beyond the limits of the old Ager Romanus; a new division was made in- 
cluding all these; and the whole city and territory of Rome, except the Capitol, 
were divided into thirty tribes, four for the city, and twenty-six for the country, 
containing all the Romans who were not members of the houses, and classing 
them according to the local situation of their property. These thirty tribes cor- 
responded to the thirty curie of the houses; for the houses were used to assemble, 
not in a threefold division, according to their tribes, but divided into thirty, ac- 
cording to their curie: and the commons were to meet and settle all their own 
affairs in the assembly of their tribes, as the houses met and settled theirs in the 
assembly of their curie. 

Thus then there were two bodies existing alongside of each other, analogous to 
the house of lords and the house of commons of our old ancient constitution, 
two estates distinct from and independent of each other, but with no means as 
yet provided for converting them into states-general or a parliament. Nor could 
they have acted together as jointly legislating for the whole nation; for the curie 
still regarded themselves as forming exclusively the Roman people, and would not 
allow the commons, as such, to claim any part in the highest acts of national 
sovereignty. There was one relation however in which the people and the com- 
mons felt that they belonged to one common country, in which they were accus- 
tomed to act together, and in which therefore it was practicable to unite them into 
one great body. ‘This was when they marched out to war against a foreign enemy; 
then, arrayed in the same army, and fighting under the same standard, in the 
same cause, the houses and the commons, if not equally citizens of Rome, felt 
that they were alike Romans. It has ever been the case, that the distinctions of 
peace vanish amidst the dangers of war; arms and courage, and brotherhood in 
perils, confer of necessity power and dignity. ‘Thus we hear of armies on their 
return home from war, stopping before they entered the city walls to try, in their 
military character, all offences or cases of misconduct which had occurred since 
they had taken the field: whereas when once they had entered the walls, civil re- 
lations were reassumed, and all trials were conducted according to other forms, 
and before other judges. ‘This will explain the peculiar constitution of the comitia 
of centuries, which was a device for uniting the people and the commons into a 
national and sovereign assembly in their capacity of soldiers, without shocking 
those prejudices which as yet placed a barrier between them as soon as they 
returned to the relations of peace. 

But in order to do this with effect, and to secure in this great assembly a pre- 
poncerance to the commons, a change in the military organization and tactic of 
the army became indispensable. In all aristocracies in an early stage of society, 
the ruling erder or class has fought on horseback or in chariots, their subjects or 
dependents have fought on foot. The cavalry service under these circumstances 
has been cultivated, that of the infantry neglected; the mounted noble has been 
well armed and carefully trained in warlike exercises, whilst his followers on foot 
have been ill armed and ill disciplined, and quite incapable of acting with equal 
effect. The first great step then towards raising the importance of the infantry, 
or, in other words, of the commons of a state, was to train them to resist cavalry, 
to form them into thick masses instead of a thin extended line, to arm them with 
the pike instead of the sword or the javelin. Thus the phalanx order of battle 
was one of the earliest improvements in the art of war; and at the time we are 
now speaking, this order was in general use in Greece, and must have been well 
known, if only through the Greek colonies, in Italy also. Its introduction into 
the Roman army would be sure to make the infantry from henceforward more 
unportant than the cavalry: that is, it would enable the commons to assert 2 
greater right in Rome than could be claimed by the houses, inasmuch as they 
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could render better service. Again, the phalanx order of battle furnished a ready 
means for giving importance to a great number of the less wealthy commons, 
who could not supply themselves with complete armour; while on the other hand 
i suggested a natural distinction between them and their richer fellows, and thus 
established property as the standard of political power, the only one which can in 
the outset compete effectually with the more aristocratical standard of birth; al- 
though in a later stage of society it becomes itself aristocratical, unless it be duly 
tempered by the mixture of a third standard, education and intelligence. In a 
deep phalanx, the foremost ranks needed to be completely armed, but those in the 
rear could neither reach or be reached by the enemy, and only served to add 
weight to the charge of the whole body. These points being remembered, we 
may now proceed to the details of the great comitia of Servius. 

He found the houses, that is to say, the nobility or citizens of Rome, for I can- 
not too often remind the reader that in this early period of Roman history these 
three terms were synonymous, divided into three centuries of knights or horse- 
men, each of which, in consequence of the accession to its numbers made by the 
last king, contained within itself two centuries, a first and a second. The old 
citizens, anxious in all things to keep up the old form of the state, had then pre- 
vented what were really six centuries from being acknowledged as such in name: 
but the present change extended to the name as well as the reality; and the three 
double centuries of the Ramnenses, Titienses, and Luceres, became now the six 
votes (sex suffragia) of the new united assembly. To these, which contained al! 
the members of the houses, there were now added twelve new centuries of knights, 
formed, as usual in the Greek states, from the richest members of the community. 
continuing, like the centuries below them, to belong to the thirty tribes of the 
commons. 

It remained to organize the foot soldiers of the state. Accordingly, al! those 
of the commons whose property was sufficient to qualify them for serving even 
in the hindmost ranks of the phalanx, were divided into four classes. Of these 
the first class contained all whose property amounted to or exceeded one hundred 
thousand pounds weight of copper. The soldiers of this class were required to 
provide themselves with the complete arms used in the front ranks of the pha- 
lanx; the greaves, the coat of mail, the helmet and the round shield, all of brass; 
the sword, and the peculiar weapon of the heavy armed infantry, the long pike. 
And as these were to bear the brunt of every battle, and were the flower of the state's 
soldiers, so their weight in the great military assembly was to be in proportion; 
they formed eighty centuries; forty of younger men, between the ages of fifteen 
and forty-five years complete; and forty of elders, between forty-five and sixty: 
the first to serve in the field, the second to defend the city. The second class 
contained those whose property fell short of one handred thousand pounds of 
copper, and exceeded or amounted to seventy-five thousand. They formed twenty 
centuries, ten of younger men, and ten of elders; and they were allowed to dis- 
pense with the coat of mail, and to bear the large oblong wooden shield called 
scutum, instead of the round brazen shield, clipeus, of the first ranks of the pha- 
lanx. ‘The third class contained alike number of centuries, equally divided into 
those of the younger men and elders; its qualification was property between fifty 
thousand pounds of copper, and seventy-five thousand; and the soldiers of this 
class were allowed to lay aside the greaves as wellas the coat of mail. The fourth 
class again contained twenty centuries; the lowest point of its qualification was 
twenty-five thousand pounds of copper, and its soldiers were required to provide 
no defensive armour, but to go to battle merely with the pike and a javelin. 
These four classes composed the phalanx; but a fifth class, divided into thirty 
centuries, and consisting of those whose property was between twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds of copper, and twelve thousand five hundred, formed the regular 
light-armed infantry of the army, and were required to provide themselves with 
darts and slings. 

The poorest citizens, whose property fell short of twelve thousand five hundred 
pounds, were considered in a manner as supernumeraries in this division. Those 
who had more than one thousand five hundred pounds of copper, were still reck- 
oned amongst the tax-payers, Assidui, and were formed into two centuries, called 
the Accensi and Velati. They followed the army, but without bearing arms, 
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being only required to step into the places of those who fell; and in the mean 
time acting as orderlies to the centurions and decurions. Below these came one 
century of the Proletarii, whose property was between one thousand five hundred 
pounds and three hundred and seventy-five. These paid no taxes, and in ordinary 
times had no military duty; but on great emergencies arms were furnished them 
by the government, and they were called out as an extraordinary a One cen- 
tury more included all whose property was less than three hundred an seventy-five 
pounds, and who were called Capite Censi ; and from these last no military service 
was at any time required, as we are told, till a late period of the republic. 
Three centuries of a different character from all the rest, remain to be described, 


centuries defined, not by the amount of their property, but by the nature of their 


occupation; those of carpenters and smiths, Fabrorum; of hornblowers, Corni- 
cines; and of trumpeters, Tubicines, or, as Cicero calls them, Liticines. The 
first of these was attached to the centuries of the first class, the other two to the 
fourth. The nature of their callings so connected them with the service of the 
army, that this peculiar distinction was granted to them. 

The position held in the comitia by the patricians’ clients is involved in great 
obscurity. We know that they had votes, and probably they must have been 
enrolled in the classes according to the amount of their property, without refer- 
ence to its nature: at the same time Niebuhr thinks that they did not serve in the 
regular infantry along with the plebeians. It would seem from the story of the 
three hundred Fabii,and from the adventures related of Caius Marcius, that the 
clients followed their lords to the field at their bidding, and formed a sort of feudal 
force quite distinct from the national army of the commons, like the retainers of 
the nobles in the middle ages, as distinguished from the free burghers of the cities. 

Such is the account transmitted to us of the constitution of the comitia of 
centuries. As their whole organization was military, so they were accustomed to 
meet without the city, in the Field of Mars; they were called together not by 
lictors, like the comitia of the curia, but by the blast of the horn: and their very 
name was “ the Army of the City,’’ “ Exercitus Urbanus.”’ 

It is quite plain that this constitution tended to give the chief power in the state 
to the body of the commons, and especially to the richer class among them, who 
fought in the first ranks of.the phalanx. For wherever there is a well-armed and 
well-disciplined infantry, it constitutes the main force of an army; and it is a true 
observation of Aristotle, that in the ancient commonwealths the chief power was 
apt to be possessed by that class of the people whose military services were most 
important; thus when the navy of Athens became its great s:pport and strength, 
the government became democratical; because the ships were chiefly manned by 
citizens of the poorer classes. But we know that for a very long period after the 
time of Servius, the commons at Rome, far from being the dominant part of the 
nation, were excluded from the highest offices in the state, and were grievously 
oppressed both individually and asa body. Nay further, whenever we find any 
details given of the proceedings of the comitia, or of the construction of the 
army, we perceive a state of things very different from that prescribed by the 
constitution of Servius. Hence have arisen the difficulties connected with it; for 
as it was never fully carried into effect, but overthrown within a very few years 
after its formation, and only gradually and in part restored; as thus the constitu- 
tion with which the oldest annalists, and even the law-books which they copied, 
were familiar, was not the original constitution of Servius, but one bearing its 
name, while in reality it greatly differed from it; there is a constant confusion 
between the two, and what is ascribed to the one may often be true only when 
understood of the other. 

Other good and popular institutions were ascribed to the reign of Servius. As 
he had made the commons an order in the state, so he gave them judges out of 
their own body to try all civilcases, whereas before they had no jurisdiction, but 
referred all their suits either to the king or to the houses. These judges were, as 
Niebuhr thinks, the centumviri, the hundred men, of a later period, elected three 
from each tribe, so that in the time of Servius their number would properly have 
been ninety. 

To give a further organization to the commons, he is said also to have instituted 
the festivals called Paganalia and Compitalia. In the tribes in the country, many 
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strongholds on high ground, pagi, had been fixed upon as a general refuge for the 
inhabitants and their cattle in case of invasion. Here they all met once a year, 
to keep festival, and every man, woman, and child, paid on these occasions a cer- 
tain sum, which being collected by the priests gave the amount of the whole 
population. And for the same purpose, every one living in the city paid a certain 
sum at the temple of Juno Lucina for every birth in his family, another sum at 
the temple of Venus Libitina for every death, and a third at the temple of Youth 
forevery son who came to the age of military service. The Compitalia in the 
city answered to the Paganalia in the country, and were a yearly festival in honor 
of the Lares or guardian spirits, celebrated at all the compita, or places, where 
several streets met. 

Other laws and measures are ascribed to Servius, which seem to be the fond 
invention of a later period, when the commons, suffering under a cruel and unjust 
system, and wishing its overthrow, gladly believed that the deliverance which they 
longed for had been once given them by their good king, and that they were only 
reclaiming old rights, not demanding new ones. Servius, it is said, drove out the 
patricians from their unjust occupation of the public land, and ordered that the 
property only, and not the person, of a debtor should be liable for the payment 
of his debt. J 

Further, to complete the notion of a patriot king, it was said that he had drawn 
outa scheme of popular government, by which two magistrates, chosen every 
year, were to exercise the supreme power, and that he himself proposed to lay 
down his kingly rule to make way for them. It can hardly be doubted that these 

kingly y y 
two magistrates were intended to be chosen, the one from the houses and the 
other from the commons, to be the representatives of their respective orders.’ — 
vol. i, pp. 65 — 81. 

From the above, it will be gathered, that the monarch who estab- 
lished the Comitia Centuriata, aimed at a radical change in the polit- 
ical institutions of Rome. His object was to subvert the monopoly 
enjoyed by the members of the houses, and to change an aristocracy 
for a timocracy — to pull down a government founded on the princi- 
ple of exclusiveness, and to institute in its place, a government found- 
ed on property, a change manifestly for the better, as it was calculated 
to widen the base of the edifice, to make the state more liberal in its 
polity, and to pave the way for future reforms of a character still more 
radical in their nature and design. ‘That it was strongly resisted, may 
be inferred from our knowledge of those laws which govern an aris- 
tocracy, and which had their full weight with the Roman patricians. 
Their resistance was undoubtedly as fierce and vindictive, as was that 
of the optimates in a later age of Rome, against the wholesome re- 
forms proposed by the Gracchi. That they murdered the great king 

u : Ne diag 
who wrought such changes in the constitution, is altogether probable ; 
and the story of the conspiracy against and assassination of Servius 
Tullius, is substantially true. The patricians were blind to the fact, 
yp y P wy: 
that if no change took place in the state, the base upon which it stood 
must in time have become too narrow for it to repose upon; and that 
it would fall before the first well-directed external assault, if indeed 
civil dissensions should leave it even the semblance of a body politic: 
‘for every oligarchy is envious, oppressive, and deaf to reason and to 
prudence.’ Niebuhr, in one of the happiest of his passages, has 
pointed out what would have been the result to Rome, of the con- 
tinued exclusion of the plebeians, by a reference to the fate of Sparta. 
lhe patricians aimed to treat the plebeians, as the Dorian Spartans 
treated the conquered people of their country: ‘and the history of 
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Sparta,’ he says, ‘ is the mirror of what the Romans, but for the free- 
dom of the plebeians, would have displayed. As the Spartans did 
not repair their losses by admitting new citizens, and did not spare 
their blood, they were reduced to so few, that after Leuctra their 
empire fell to pieces in an instant, and the existence of the state was 
only preserved by the fidelity of a part of the Laconians. This how.- 
ever did not awaken the conscience of the Spartans; nor were their 
eyes opened when the greater part of the surrounding country joined 
their hereditary foes; when they found themselves living scattered 
about here and there in their spacious city amid an alien or hostile 
population; when they were forced to hire mercenaries for their wars, 
and to beg for subsidies from foreign princes. Thus their state con- 
tinued strengthless, despised, and arrogant, dragging on an utterly 
morbid existence for a century after its fall: at last, when not evena 
ray of hope was left, its kings, to whom their country was not a mat- 
ter of indifference as it was to the oligarchs, endeavured to save it by 
a revolution which transformed those plebeians so long trampled un- 
der foot into a new Lacedemonian people. In this people the Spar- 
tans were merged, having in fact already become utterly insignificant: 
and in their stead the Lacedemonians appeared for a while with the 
splendor of ancient Sparta. But it was too late: revolution followed 
upon revolution, without any one condition lasting long enough to be 
endowed by opinion and custom with the saving power of legitimacy, 
which every constitution may acquire: the time had long since been 
let slip, when the Spartans might have secured to their posterity every 
thing they felt pride in, and far more, for as long a period as the mu- 
tability of human things will allow.’ The military successes of the Ro- 
mans were owing to their infantry, and their infantry would never have 
had an existence, but for the plebeians. They must, therefore, have 
succumbed in the first war waged with a people powerful in that arm. 
Without the institutions of Servius, ‘Rome like Etruria might have 
become powerful for a season; but her power must in like manner 
lave been brief: like Etruria she would have been unable to form a 
regular infantry: while the power of the Samnites, founded on their 
noble body of foot, would have approached nearer and nearer to Rome, 
and, before they met, would have preponderated.” The Samnite wars 
were the schools in which Rome learned to conquer, and had she 
failed in them, her place would be small in history — she would be 
mentioned only as one of the many victims of a superior and conquering 
race. 

The Servian constitution has been sadly misunderstood. It has 
generally been considered a cunning contrivance to divest the people 
of power, and to confer it upon mere holders of property, because the 
weight of votes in the centuries fell upon property. The cause of 
this error, lies in considering the original people of Rome a demo- 
cracy, whereas, as we have pointed out, that people was composed ex- 
clusively of the patricians. Any regulation which departed from the 
old custom, was of a liberal character; and such was the change 
effected by Servius. He did not establish a democracy, it is true— 
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he did not aim at the establishment of any thing of the kind, — but he 
did not destroy a democracy, as is commonly supposed, and give its 
powers to men of property. As to his throwing political power rather 
into the hands of bodies of men, than into those of individuals, that 
was in perfect accordance with the principle of the early legislation 
of ancient times. The remarks of Niebuhr on this subject, though 
somewhat offensively expressed, are correct, in point of fact. * Cicero,” 
he says, ‘speaks of it as a symptom of the anarchy and lawlessness 
prevalent in the Greek states of his time, that measures were carried 
by masses; by the aggregate number of heads, and not by the votes of 
the several orders: the subjects however then open to their delibera- 
tion were so trifling, that it was nearly indifferent in what manner they 
were decided upon. In earlier times it was a principle in every legisla- 
tion, whether the form of government was aristocratical or democratical, 
that the weight of any individual’s vote and his liabilities, especially 
to military service, should be proportioned to the number, not of the 
whole community, but of the corporation he belonged to: so that 
every precaution was taken to prevent the mob from turning the scale ; 
and the more numerous a man’s corporation was in comparison with 
the rest, the lighter were his burthens and the less important his vote.” 
This plan of getting the sense of the community, by relying upon 
the expression of the opinions of corporate bodies, is not without 
friends in this country; and those who condemn the Suffrage Party 
of Rhode Island, because of their revolutionary movements, many of 
them, would seem to hold to the doctrine, that it is not the views of 
the people that are wanted, but rather those of the corporations into 
which the people may happen to be formed, as cities, towns, &c. To 
get the sentiment of a community, by obtaining that of its different 
parts, is as favorably regarded now, by some, as it was of old by all 
legislators and rulers. This is not the place to speak at length of the 
wisdom involved in it. 

Had the Servian constitution, and the laws which accompanied or 
immediately followed it, met with no more than that ordinary resis- 
tance which a conservative party instinctively manifests towards all 
change, the probability is, that Rome would have arrived at dominion 
at a much more rapid rate than she was destined to travel. But that 
constitution and those laws met with the most virulent opposition at 
the hands of the bulk of the members of the houses, who succeeded 
in abolishing them; and they were not restored for two centuries, and 
then only in part. The overthrow of the new constitution, was the 
work of the second Tarquin, the son of the first monarch of that name, 
who obtained the throne by usurpation, having murdered the king 
who had sought to extend to the commonalty a large measure of po- 
litical liberty. He was aided by the patricians, who preferred a tyranny 
to an extension of the privileges of the plebeians. The Luceres, 
or third patrician tribe, formed the bulk of his supporters. The gens 
Tarquinia were the head of that tribe. The first Tarquin called the 
Luceres up to the Senate, as bas already been mentioned, the some- 
what singular fact of his having obtained the throne before his tribe had 
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ittained to an equality with the Ramnes and Tities, being susceptible 
of a fair explanation, on the ground of his military character and in- 
fluence. How far we are to receive the common story, that Tarquin 
wholly suppressed the institutions attributed to Servius Tullius, it is 
extremely difficult to say. He is represented as reducing the plebeians 
to the last distress, and then with making the patricians themselves 
the objects of his tyranny. A union of all parties effected his ex- 
pulsion from the throne, and the establishment of the republic. It is 
thought that the power of the Tarquins was regarded as hereditary, 
‘and that the lesser houses by their means had acquired such a pre- 
ponderance as may have been the chief reason which induced the 
major houses to unite with the commonalty. In such a case it is 
even extremely probable that a conciliatory compromise would be 
made with the Tarquinian house, allowing that one of them elected 
by the people should partake in the supreme power; more especially 
ina state where the advance of the constitution was more gradual 
than in any other. This is the more credible, asa like privilege 
seems to have been afterward granted to the Valerii and the Fabii. 
In this way Collatinus may have obtained the consulship: but the 
change going on in the state would not halt long at this first step. 
The Tarquinii furnished grounds for suspicion, and the whole house 
was banished: a record which is the more instructive, as it represents 
them under an entirely different aspect from that of a single family, 
the grandchildren and great-grandchildren of Demaratus.’ 

One thing only is certain, namely, that a great change was effected 
in the constitution. The regal power was transferred to two annual 
magistrates, who were called pretors,the word consul not coming into 
use until after the decemvirate; though, for the sake of convenience, 
we shal! make use of it when speaking of the officers who succeeded 
to the place of the king. At first, the plebeians were well treated, 
under this new state of affairs, as their assistance was necessary to the 
major houses, to enable them to contend with success against the 
lesser, to so great a height had the power of the latter reached. But 
this did not last. No sooner had the patricians ceased to fear the 
return of the Tarquins, and circumstances made it apparent that there 
was little reason to apprehend a counter-revolution, than they set about 
stripping the commonalty of all they had gained by the events that 
had caused the erasure of the monarchical feature of the constitu- 
tution — that change having led to their being temporarily restored to 
the enjoyment of the privileges conferred upon them by the legislation 
of Servius. One means of effecting this, was the establishing of the 
dictatorship, a magistracy differing essentially from the dictatorship of 
later ages. By the Valerian laws, the plebeians were enabled to ap- 
peal from the sentence of a consul, to their peers, within the city, and 
for a mile beyond its walls. The power conferred on the dictator was 
unlimited, not even the patricians themselves being at first allowed to 
appeal from his judgement, though this right was afterward secured to 
them, and they could appeal to the comitia curiata. For the com- 
mons, no such security was ever obtained, in any age of the republic, 
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the dictatorship becoming practically obsolete after the rise of the 
latter to equality with the houses. The dictator was a temporary 
king, and his investiture with power, was nothing more than the cere- 
mony used in conferring office and power upon a monarch in the old 
times. He was nominated by the Senate. The people (populus) 
approved the nomination. This latter procedure was simply the con- 
ferring upon him the imperium, without which he would have been as 
powerless as any one of the old kings in similar circumstances. The 
power of the dictator over all who did not belong to the patriciate, was 
in no respect more boundless than that of the kings had been. Great 
changes were made in this office, and also in the manner of appoint- 
ing a person to fill it, in the course of time; and any idea of either the 
office itself, or of the manner of filling it, derived from acts which oc- 
curred in after days, can convey no conception of what the office was, 
or the method of conferring it upon an individual, at the time of its 
origin. As to the magister equitum,— the master of the horse, — 
Niebuhr conjectures that he was originally appointed by the centuries 
of plebeian knights, as the magister populi was by the populus. This 
office also underwent great changes. 

The attempts of the patricians to degrade the plebeians politically, 
preparatory to reducing them to individual slavery, — for they aimed 
at no less, — and to aid in accomplishing which the dictatorship 
was established, are represented as having failed of success, solely 
through the impatience and precipitance of the usurpers, whose ram- 
pant hate and lust of dominion were too strong to seek gratification 
through the exercise of that craft which would most likely have en- 
abled them to consummate their foul intentions. The share in the 
consulship which had been secured to the commonalty, had been taken 
from them. The right of electing consuls in the centuries, was also 
taken away. That there is an exaggeration in Livy’s account, to the 
effect that this change of conduct on the part of the patricians, and 
the first consequences thereof, as seen in the public disturbances, took 
place suddenly, and in the same year with the death of Tarquinius 
Superbus, is very probable. But it is also probable that the death of 
the royal exile, and the repeated failures of attempts at restoration, 
accelerated the course of the more influential order, and caused it to 
lay aside the mask it had so long worn—to disregard the Valerian 
laws, by which the institutions of Servius, so far as they affected 
honor, personal security, and life, had been restored, after the over- 
throw of the monarchy; and, in fine, to adopt a system of measures 
eminently calculated to humble to the dust, a class which, if permit- 
ted to go on, must soon surpass what was becoming an oligarchy, and 
diminishing in number from year to year. The real source of the 
power of the patricians over the plebeians, however, and the conse- 
quent degradation of the latter, is to be sought in rather a social than 
a political fact. Its cause is found in that which has been the ruin of 
millions, and which will ruin other millions, so long as we have false 
views of the duties and rights of men in society — in that which has 
subdued more proud spirits, broken more hearts, and filled more 
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craves, than all other evils combined, than the union of war, pesti- 
lence, and famine, — which is the cause of a slavery worse than any 
that can otherwise arise, and whose cruelty takes the bitterness from 
death itself; —it flowed from pest. The old law of debt was re- 
vived by the patricians, under the terrors of the dictatorship. It ap- 
plied only to the plebeians, as a patrician could not pledge his person, 
or be reduced to servitude by a legal sentence. ‘The patricians be- 
came a creditor class, and were armed with the terrible power which the 
law gave them over their debtors. The only thing to excite wonder is, 
that the plebeians should have been enabled to withstand the assaults 
thus malignantly, and with the fixed intention of annihilating their 
liberties in all respects, made upon them. It argues the existence of 
a great inherent power in their order, that they were able to come 
successful out of a contest, which has crushed the stoutest-hearted 
people in other ages. The patricians of those times were the usurers, 
as the plebeian knights were in later times. The residence of every 
patrician was a jail, and hordes of sentenced slaves were led away to 
them after the sitting of a court. The patricians every where appear 
as the upholders of extortion, and the plebeians the sufferers from their 
usurious practices. 

The causes of this state of society, were various. After the down- 
fall of the monarchy, the losses sustained by the nation, in territory, 
had materially weakened it, and it was unable to prevent invasions 
from neighboring countries, by which the farms of the commons were 
laid waste, and their proprietors reduced to poverty. ‘The patricians 
suffered in a less degree, as they occupied the public domain, which 
was used as pasture land, from which the cattle could be driven on 
the appearance of an enemy, to some safe place, while the crops, etc., 
of the plebeians, became the prey of the invaders. The patricians 
were allowed to engage in commercial pursuits, whereas the commons 
were strictly confined to those of an agricultural nature. The rate of 
interest was not fixed, and we may feel sure, that the patricians, actu- 
ated, as they were, by avarice, and by a desire to obtain a complete 
supremacy over the mass of the community, would be certain to 
exact enormous premiums. This aggravated the disease. Principal 
was added to interest, and the debtor soon fell a victim to his creditor. 
‘When a plebeian,’ says Dr Arnold, ‘found himself involved in a debt 
which he could not pay, his best resource was to sell himself to his 
creditor, on the condition that unless the debt was previously dis- 
charged, the creditor, at the expiration of a stated time, should enter 
into possession of his purchase. This was called, in the language of 
the Roman law, the entering into a nexum, and the person who had 
thus conditionally sold himself, was said to be “nexus.” When the 
day caine, the creditor claimed possession, and the magistrate awarded 
it; and the debtor thus given over to his purchaser, addictus, passed 
with all that belonged to him into his power; and as the sons were 
considered their father’s property, they also, unless previously emanci- 
pated, were included in the sale, and went into slavery together with 
their father. Or if a man, resolved not by his own act to sacrifice 
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his own and his children’s liberty, refused thus to sell himself, or, in 
the Roman language, to enter into a nexum, and determined to abide 
in his own person the consequences of his own debt, then he risked a 
fate still more fearful. If within thirty days after the justice of the 
claim had been allowed, he was unable to discharge it, his creditor 
might arrest him, aud bring him before the court; if no one then 
offered to be his security, he was given over to his creditor, and kept 
by him in private custody, bound with a chain of fifteen pounds weight, 
and fed with a pound of corn daily. If he still could not, or would 
not, come to any terms with his creditor, he was then confined during 
sixty days, and during this period was brought before the court in 
the comitium, on three successive market-days, and the amount of his 
debt declared, in order to see whether any one would yet come for- 
ward in his behalf. On the third market-day, if no friend appeared, 
he was either to be put to death, or sold as a slave into a foreign land 
beyond the Tiber; that is, into Etruria, where there was as yet no 
interchange of franchise with Rome, amidst a people of a different 
language. Or if there were several creditors, they might actually 
hew his body in pieces, and whether a creditor cut off a greater or 
smaller piece than in proportion to his debt, he incurred no penalty.’ 
It is said, we are aware, that this last merciless provision, was never 
carried into effect; but we must confess, that, when we consider what 
a cruel and relentless race the patricians were, we have no faith in 
their having ever waived their right. They doubtless took full advan- 
tage of the law’s permission to do as they pleased with the bodies of 
their unfortunate debtors; nor is there any thing uncharitable or im- 
probable in this supposition, when we call to mind what hideous suf- 
ferings debtors have experienced in Christian countries, and do even 
now experience in some of them. Perhaps the Roman practice was 
the least evil of the two; for if cruel, it was short as it was sharp in 
its operations, and did not kill its victim by a lingering torture. 

The degradation of the commons was almost complete, and the 
political supremacy of the patricians was on the point of being as 
thoroughly established as it was at any time during the monarchy; for 
whoever holds the property of the state, must rule the state, if the 
laws favor property at the expense of humanity, which was emphatically 
the case in Rome, at every period of its history. ‘ To understand the 
condition of the plebeian debtors,’ says Niebuhr, ‘ let the reader, if he 
is a man of business, imagine that the whole of the private debts in a 
given country are turned into bills at a year, bearing interest at twenty 
per cent or more; and that the non-payment of them were followed on 
summary process by imprisonment, and by the transfer of the debtor’s 
whole property to his creditors, even though it exceeded what he 
owed. We do not need those further circumstances which are incom- 
patible with our manners, the personal slavery of the debtor and of 
his children, to form an estimate of the fearful condition of the unfor- 
tunate plebeians.? Notwithstanding that the plebeians formed so im- 
portant a part of the armies, they were not allowed to share any portion 
of the conquered lands; even their plunder was taken from them. 
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Every thing went to the patricians. Nor did these latter make any 
attempt to divide and thus ultimately conquer the plebeians. They 
were too arrogant and monopolizing, to make any efforts to detach the 
noble and the rich among their opponents from their order, by allowin 

them a share in the honors of the state. They outraged the feelings 
of all, from the highest and most wealthy, to the poorest of the debtors, 
This could not long endure; and in the year 260, the famous Secession 
of the Commonalty took place. Difficulties commenced the previous 
year, but they had been got over by one of the consuls, a member of 
the Servilian house, making a promise to the plebeians, which he 
broke, quite as a matter of course, after the evil had apparently pass- 
ed away. In 260, the matter became more serious, and for a time 
threatened the dissolution of the state. The consular armies that were 
in the field, marched to the city, and took up their encampment on the 
Sacred Mount. Those of the plebeians who were in the city, assembled 
on the Aventine and Esquiline hills. The patricians were very numer- 
ous, and their retainers, the clients, could furnish them with a large 
force, though not equal in its morale to that which composed the bulk 
of their antagonists. For a time, it was doubtful if the dispute would 
not have to be decided by a resort to arms. Relying upon their thou- 
sands of clients, the patricians might have stood a fair chance for 
victory, though a civil war must have eventually ruined the republic, 
surrounded as it was with hostile nations, who would have fallen upon it 
in its moment of exhaustion, and swept away whatever the sword of 
civil war had left. Appius Claudius, who hated the commons with all 
that virulence which characterized his proud and implacable house, 
proposed that the Latins should be invited to receive the rights of ple- 
beians, so averse was he to giving way tothe demands of his insurgent 
countrymen. There can be little doubt that his proposition was not 
without its effect on the plebeians, and that it disposed them to an 
accommodation; especially as the treaty which recognized the equality 
of the Latins, was made this very year. On the other hand, the pa- 
tricians must have seen that every thing would be risked, even with 
the aid of the Latin confederacy, in a war with the commonalty, and 
hence they were the first to propose an accommodation. The senate 
sent the decem primi to the plebeians, and a compact was entered into by 
the two bodies, and its observance sworn to. * The terms of this act,’ as 
the historian truly says, ‘ are very different from what one should look for, 
when the state of aflairs was such, that the destruction of the patricians, 
although it would certainly have entailed that of the state, still ap- 
peared to be the more probable issue of the civil war. Being reduced 
to choose between present sacrifices to be made by individuals, and 
permanent ones by the order, the leaders of the senate decided with 
signal aristocratical wisdom: and as they had contrived to gain the Lat- 
ins by entering into a confederacy with them, with like policy they 
detached the cause of the multitude from the interests of the men of 
rank in the second estate, who, when deserted by the lower orders, 
became powerless. The plebs neither gained the consuiate, nor any 
other honors: the rights of the patricians were not altered; all that 
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was done was to give force to the Valerian laws.’ ‘ All the contracts 
of the insolvent debtors were cancelled, and al] who had incurred sla- 
very by forfeiting their pledges, and not paying their fines, received 
their freedom.’ No change, however, was made in the law of debt, 
which left the door open for the entrance of the same evils that had 
already so strongly convulsed the state : nor does it appear that any lands 
were assigned to the plebeians. Whatever the plebeians gained, was 
merely temporary, if we except one thing, which was destined to hav« 

a most prodigious effect on the republic, and to be the means of per- 
manently influencing the condition of mankind. We allude to the 

inviolability of the persons of the tribunes. 

The Tribunii were originally the chief officers of the commons, 
and must have always had the right of bringing propositions, each be- 
fore his own tribe. They had probably interposed in behalf of mem- 
bers of their order when maltreated by patrician magistrates, and 
suffered in consequence. By being made inviolable, they could in- 
terfere with comparatively small personal risk; and this was the com- 
mencement of a power which afterwards became the greatest in the 
republic. If any one harmed them, he became accursed, an outlaw, 
and might be slain with impunity by any person. They were to be 
chosen by the centuries. As aflecting that particular grievance which 
had led to the great secession, the tribunes ‘might rescue any debtor 
from the power of his creditor, if they conceived it to be capriciously 
or cruelly used.’ They were often called upon to ‘rescue a person 
from the levy, who had only been taken for the sake of venting some 
private grudge against him, when beyond the mile of the civic liber- 
ties, where the consul’s authority became unlimited’ — their power 
extending thus indirectly to military matters, as if they upheld a person 
who refused to serve in the legions, he could not be seized without a 
violation of their sacred persons. They were at first but two in num- 
ber, and the subsequent changes are involved in considerable obscurity. 
Whatever may be thought of the tribunate some four or five centuries 
after its institution, its creation must be allowed to have been an excel- 
lent movement. Its ultimate abusés, should not be too strongly visited. 
They were inevitable, from the nature of the office, and are justly at- 
tributable to those aristocrats whose lawless tyranny rendered its crea- 
tion necessary to save the state from ruin. It was not possible for an 
office of the kind to exist without drawing to itself great powers — 
without overtopping all others, in time — without undergoing essential 
changes at an early day, calculated to develope its energies. Accord- 
ingly, we soon find it shaking off all that patrician control which was 
involved in the choice of tribunes by the centuries, a control arising 
from the facts, that the centuries were dependent upon the auguries, 
which the patricians used as best suited their purposes — that the cli- 
ents, their retainers, voted in the centuries — and that the tribunes 
were subjected to patrician approval in the curies. This revolution was 
effected in 283, less than a quarter of a century after the inviolability 
of the persons of the tribunes had been conceded by the patricians, 
of which it was the natural consequence. It was accomplished by 
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the passage of the famous Publilian law. ‘This secured to the ple- 
beians the power of choosing the tribunes by the votes of their tribes, 
and took the election from the centuries. It made their choice an 
express plebeian affair, with which the populus could have no concer, 
either directly or indirectly. The struggle was violent, and in the 
course of it, the plebeians occupied the Capitol, which was an overt 
attempt at revolution, and was thus viewed in every ancient state. 
The aristocracy feared the establishment of a tyranny, and gave way. 
Appius Claudius was one of the consuls, whether the same person 
who held that office at the time of the secession, we know not; but, 
true to the character of his house, he opposed the enactment of the 
law, even with force, but was compelled to submit, by his colleague, a 
Quinctius, who headed that more rational portion of the patricians 
which preferred concession to civil war. 

To follow the great contest between the patricians and plebeians, to 
its close, and in detail, is not our purpose. With the establishment of 
the Publilian law, a new phase of that contest commenced. The 
plebeians had then obtained a place from which they could work with 
prodigious effect against their adversaries, and gradually but surely 
obtained for themselves the enjoyment of the same political rights that 
were held by their adversaries. The Canuleian Jaw, the Licinian 
rogations, and the Ogulnian law, were important plebeian victories; 
and, finally, by the success of the Hortensian law, B. C. 286, which 
provided that the plebiscita should have the full force of leges, and 
be binding upon the whole nation, all political distinctions of moment 
between the two orders were made to cease. From this time, we may 
date the existence of a new aristocracy in Rome, which monopolized 
all the powers of the state, mainly through the influence of wealth, 
and the enjoyment of the great offices. ‘They formed a nobility, that 
came to be ranked by the number of curule offices which had been 
held by the members of a family. What would now be called the 
people, do not appear to have gained much by the success of the ple- 
beians, for any length of time; for the result of that success was, that 
the rich of both orders combined to rule the nation, though the patri- 
cians never divested themselves of a certain superiority of feeling, 
grounded on the ancient dignity of their order, and somewhat aided, 
perhaps, by their being allowed to monopolize a few religious offices 
and the performance of some religious duties, upon which that dignity 
had been mainly based in the early ages, but which had beccme of 
ininor importance as the religious edifice decayed. The bulk of the 
inhabitants of the republic reaped but few benefits from the changes 
that had been effected with so much determination and energy, and the 
developement of the political principle which had produced such great 
results, ceased at the very moment when its further triumph had become 
more necessary than ever for the well being and the permanence of the 
state. It is this departure from the principle which has long governed 
it, that a state has most to fear, and which has the most to do with 
bringing on its ruin. ‘The optimates, who succeeded to the place of 
the patricians, were as exclusive in their notions, and as cruel in their 
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measures for upholding their monopoly, as their predecessors had been. 
They looked with scorn upon the novi homines, the ‘new men,’ the 
first of their families who rose to magisterial honors. Marius and 
Cicero were of this latter class, and not the importance of their ser- 
vices nor the greatness of their talents could save them from the 
attacks of an envious and malignant aristocracy. The subserviency of 
Cicero to the men who despised him on account of his ignoble birth, 
won for him but little more real favor than was bestowed upon Marius, 
who delighted to manifest his contempt for them and their claims to 
superiority. After the death of the Gracchi, the triumph of the aris- 
tocracy was complete, and it was not disturbed for many years; but when 
once the contest had recommenced, it ceased not until the usurping 
party was completely prostrated, and the form of government changed. 
The aristocracy would not share the government with the people, and 
they were struck down by the mailed hand of the first Casar, and 
given up as victims to these who could secure the most influence with 
the Roman soldiery. 

Thus we see that the Roman constitution, from the commencement 
to the close of its existence, was of an exclusive and aristocratic char- 
acter; and that popular freedom had no existence under it. Despite 
the organic changes which took place at an early period, and by which 
the aristocracy of birth was changed, substantially, for an aristocracy 
of wealth; the government of the conquering city was managed and 
used for the benefit of a few great families; and many of the very 
worst aristocratic leaders, who were foremost in those movements which 
rendered ineffective all attempts to elevate the great body of the pop- 
ulation, — attempts like those of the Gracchi, for instance, to build up 
aclass of free Roman landholders and husbandmen, — were plebeians, 
and not patricians, — nobles and aristocrats, —we might even say, 
oligarchs, and descendants of those who contended so stoutly, in a 
former age, against the exclusive right of the members of the houses 
to political freedom. When that aristocracy was prostrated and trampled 
into the dust, liberty could not lose, and humanity should have rejoiced ; 
and when Bulwer speaks of ‘ the overthrow of the free party after the 
death of Cesar’ being a terrible ‘ blow to all the hopes and dreams of 
a world,’ and of the ‘generations of freemen that fell at Philippi,’ and 
when our own Calhoun says that ‘ Julius Cesar struck down Roman 
liberty at Pharsalia,’ they talk nonsense, — eloquent nonsense, we ad- 
mit, but still nonsense. Napoleon, whose intuitive sagacity caused the 
whole map of the ancient political world to unroll itself before his 
mind’s eye, had a better idea of the closing civil contests of the Roman 
republic, when, in replying to the foolish eulogiums of the French rev- 
olutionists of the democratic stamp on Brutus and Cassius, he declared 
those noted assassins to have been the two most bigoted and exclusive 
aristocrats that ever existed. Whichever party had triumphed at Phar- 
salia and Philippi, liberty had nothing to hope from the result. But 
such was the fact, because the aristocracy had destroyed the people. 
When their own hour came, there were none to succeed to their places, 
save the leaders of the legionaries; and there being no nation, in reality 
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— no great body of citizens, to form the basis of a state, — despotism 
was inevitable, and the person most popular with the armed body, was 
forced to the head of affairs. Yet, if liberty triumphed not, vengeance 
at least took place, and the wrongs of centuries, which had extinguish- 
ed the Roman people, were visited upon the order that had fattened 
on the blood of empires. 

Before leaving this part of our subject, a few words on the character 
of some of the more conspicuous of the patrician houses, may not be 
irrelevant. Though the members of that body, as a general rule, 
were most virulent in their hostility to the plebeians, and displayed on 
numerous occasions the very worst features of a band of political mo- 
nopolists; yet were there houses conspicuous for their honorable deal- 
ing with the rising order, and for the assistance which they rendered 
to it, at different times, when struggling for its rights. The Vale- 
rian gens is entitled to this praise. It was the Roman House of 
Russell, being distinguished for its maintenance of the cause of the 
plebs, precisely as the Russells have been for their advocacy of the 
liberties of the English commons. The Valerian laws, adopted in 
different ages of the republic, are well known, and are the best proofs 
that can be adduced of the steadfast attachment of that house to its 
early political principles. It was, in truth, a noble race, and gave 
birth to several of the most distinguished characters of the common- 
wealth; and no name has a more enviable position in history. As the 
antithesis to the Valerii, the Claudian gens can be named. As the 
love of the Valerii for the commons was an hereditary principle, so 
was the hatred of the same class hereditary with the Claudii. This 
was the most odious race among the entire patricii— and justly 
odious, when we consider how ruthless were its members, and with 
what singular ferocity — with what even more than Roman inhuman- 
ity —it warred against the commons. It has truly been said of it, 
that, ‘ during the course of centuries it produced several very consid- 
erable, few great men; hardly, down to the time it became extinct, a 
single noble-minded one: in all ages it distinguished itself alike by a 
spirit of haughty defiance, by disdain for the laws, and by iron hard- 
ness of heart: they were tyrants by nature, and now and then danger- 
ous demagogues: Tiberius was not more odious than the earlier 
Claudii.” In the ordinary acceptation of the phrase, they were a for- 
tunate race, no less than twenty-eight of their number having filled the 
office of consul, five that of dictator, and seven that of censor; and 
they enjoyed seven triumphs and two ovations. Finally, one of theit 
number ascended the imperial throne, having been adorted into the 
Julian house, by Augustus, whose successor he was. ‘The emperors 
Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, were also of this house. 

Among the more celebrated houses, was the Julian, the most remark- 
able branch of which was that of Cesar, formerly Libo. It affected 
to trace its origin to Iulus, the son of ASneas. It produced several 
distinguished men, but their glories have all been eclipsed by those of 
the great founder of the imperial government, the conqueror of Gaul, 
the hero of Pharsalia, the avenger of the people, the orator and the 
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historian, the greatest man of all antiquity, and worthy of belonging 
to a nobler race than the Romans. Partly by adoption, and partly by 
intermarriage, however, the imperial house became more Claudian than 
Julian. It died with Nero, the last of the original line.* 

The Servilii were not inferior to the Claudii, in hatred of the com- 
mons. It was one of their number, who, as master of the horse to 
Cincinnatus, in his last dictatorship, assassinated Mwlius, because he 
fed the starving people from the abundance of his means. Others of 
the same house, were remarkable for their treachery and cruelty to the 
plebeians. The Quinctii were also towering aristocrats, though on 
one or two occasions some of the more prudent of their number favor- 
ed popular movements, when it was plain that further opposition to 
their progress must end in civil war. Cincinnatus belonged to this 
gens, and if not so bad a man as his son Kaeso, he was vindictive to 
the last degree in maintaining the supremacy of his order. The Fabii 
were among the principal houses, and continued to bring forth eminent 
men for a long period of time. During the first days of the republic, 
they were among the leaders of the aristocratical party, and for several 
years one of their number was elevated to the consulship, as the price, 
it is thought, of their assistance in completely establishing the power 
of their party—as their house was the most powerful among their 
order. A similar privilege had been assigned to the Valerian house, 
for a time, though it certainly had a different origin from that of the 
Fabii. Subsequently, the Fabii became friendly to the commons. In 
the historical times, they would seem to have belonged to the moderate 
party. Their share of the public honors, far exceeded even that which 
fell to the lot of the Claudii, as they gave forty-eight consuls, seven 
dictators, eight censors, seven augurs, and a host of inferior officers to 
the republic, and were the chiefs in two ovations and thirteen tri- 
umphs. The Cornelii gave birth to numerous great men, their several 
families contributing their full share to the illustrious personages of the 
republic. The Scipiones were the most brilliant branch of this house, 
which, without signalizing its hostility to the plebeians after the fashion 
of the Claudii, was steadily attached to its order; though the race which 





* It is a curious fact, which we do not recollect having seen alluded to by any 
of the writers on Roman history who have come under our observation, that, with 
very few exceptions, scarcely any of the more remarkable of the patrician houses 
belonged to the first tribe, the ‘ proud Ramnes,’ the original Romans. The Valerii 
were Sabines, and consequently belonged to the second tribe, the Titiensies. 
The Fabii and the Cornelii belonged to the same tribe. The importance of the 
Sabine element in the Roman nation, is well known. The Julii, the Quinctii, 
the Servilii, the Horatii, the Tarquinii, were all Luceres. Even the Claudii be- 
longed to the third tribe, though they were of Sabine origin, having been received 
into the state at the time of the banishment of the Tarquinian house, whose 
place they took. The Metelli were plebeians, as were the Licinii, the Junii, the 
Pompeii, and the Porcii. Marius was a plebeian, so was Mummius. ‘Thus, of the 
conquerors of Carthage, Africa, Spain, Greece, Macedonia, Gaul, Britain, Ke., 
&c., almost, if not quite every man, belonged either to the second or third tribe, 
orto the plebeians. In literature and the arts of peace, it was pretty much the 
same. Cicero, Hortensius, Sallust, and many otherof those great men whose deeds 
and writings have thrown so glorious a light over the close of the republic and the 
commencement of the empire, were of plebeian origin. 
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produced Sylla, cannot be accused of not having both fiercely and 
malignantly contended for the ascendency of the aristocratical faction, 
Nor were the younger Africanus and Scipio Nasica moderate oligarchs, 
The former was an Amilian by birth, the son of the conqueror of 
Macedon, but a Cornelian by adoption, having been adopted by the 
son of Scipio Africanus, a name which afterwards became his own. 
He was more an aristocrat by birth than by adoption, and the recollec- 
tion of the treatment received by the hero of Zama, was not likely to 
increase his regard for the people. 

The patricians were not all rich men, as has been generally suppos- 
ed, and reasonably enough, so long as the belief was all but universal, 
that they were a mere body of nobles. The poverty of Cincinnatus is 
well known; and when he was for the first time made dictator, he 
appointed as his master of the horse, L. ‘Tarquitius, another patrician, 
who was as poor as himself. The head of a house might be poor, and 
yet many of its inferior members be men of great wealth. Sylla’s 
early poverty is well known — but it concerns a later age. Still, asa 
general rule, the patricians were the richer portion of the community, 
else would they have not been able to enslave the plebeians by stand- 
ing in relation to them as creditors to debtors. ‘The peculiar privileges 
which they enjoyed, were alone sufficient to give most of them wealth, 
if they desired it. 

The patricians had their internal feuds, as will be the case with every 
oligarchy, even when contending with a daring and growing common- 
alty. A portion of the members of the houses would be certain to 
side with the commons; and these would be sure of worse treatment, 
in the hour of their order’s triumph, than even the commons then- 
selves —as traitors and deserters; and, in view of the Roman patricians, 
as men who had been in a certain sense guilty of sacrilege. There is 
a vague story, respecting the execution of nine eminent men, of pa- 
trician birth, during the latter half of the third century. They are 
represented as having been burned aiive in the Circus, for high treason. 
The mystery which hangs around the whole affair, is in keeping with 
the dreadful horrors of the punishment; and but for the ritual books, 
it would probably have been consigned to utter oblivion: they record- 
ed that a certain spot near the Circus had been abandoned to the Manes, 
because of its being the place where the ashes of the nine illustrious 
men who had been evecuted by fire, had been buried. These victims 
are supposed to have favored the attempts of Sp. Cassius, who aimed 
to effect the passage of an agrarian law. They probably belonged to 
the lesser houses, who were depressed by the members of the major 
houses, and hence coalesced with the plebeians. There is another 
story, of nine tribunes of the commons having been burned at the 
stake by a Mucius; but it is supposed, and very reasonably too, that 
both stories relate to one occurrence, and that the Mucius who is 
said to have caused the burning of the tribunes, was in reality one 0! 
those illustrious men who were burned by the patricians. The trans- 
action, dim as every thing connected with it appears, is sufficient to 
show the demoniac fury with which the political contests of Rome 
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were carried on; and must convince the greatest admirer of the earlier 
Romans, that they were not less vindictive and cruel than were the 
triumvirs of the last century of the commonwealth. 

The patrician houses became rapidly extiu@. Many of them had 
disappeared before the Gallic invasion, and a stil] greater number soon 
after that event. At the commencement of the imperial times, there 
were but fifiy families left— the remainder having either died out, 
or having passed over to the commonaity, or having fallen into that 
oblivion which is the sure accompaniment of poverty. The first two 
Cesars, Julius and Augustus, were compelled to elevate several families 
to the patriciate, in order that there might be enough members of the 
order to fill such of the priestly offices as were yet monopolized by the 
patricians. In this decay of their class, we see what would have been 
the fate of Rome, had the oligarchy been successful in the contests 
between themselves and the plebeians. As they died out, the state 
would have yearly decreased in strength; and the remaining houses 
would have evinced the spirit of monopoly, precisely as their numbers 
decreased. ‘There would have been a few nobles, and a great body 
of serfs, like unto the mass of the population of Etruria. The city 
would have disappeared from the political map, and to some other and 
wiser people, would the empire of the world have been given, for the 
accomplishmeut of those vast designs which Providence was working 
out to affect the condition of mankind. 

The pestilences with which Rome, in common with other ancient 
countries, was much afflicted, reduced the patrician body ata very 
sensible rate. Entire families must have been swept off by them, 
whose places were not filled up. The plebeians, on the contrary, filled 
up the gaps made by similar visitations in their ranks, and thus, both 
positively and relatively, increased their strength. The Consular Fasti 
contain no great variety of patrician names, after the destruction of 
Rome by the Gauls, several of those which had previously figured con- 
spicuously therein, entirely disappearing. ‘The Valerian and the Come- 
lian survived all the other patrician houses, expiring only with the 
nation itself —a fate which they deserved, frum the superiority of their 
nature to that of most of their brethren. 

IV. To strip from vice its covering, and to award justice to eminent 
characters, are among the first duties of a conscientious historian. 
Niebuhr has done this with signal fidelity; and the result has been, that 
many of the eminent Romans have been compelled to change places. 
Several of their number, who have been the world’s gods for ages, are 
now proved to have been imposters, false gods, whose images must be 
cast out of the temple of our minds, if we would worship only the 
beautiful and the true. We cannot go into the details of every case 
of the kind, but must select two from the mass, which will serve as 
specimens, and make us careful how we take the accounts given by 
common historians of the deeds and the motives of great men. We 
allude to the stories of Cincinnatus and of Manlius. 

The story of Cincinnatus will show, that the whole spirit of the his- 
tory of Rome has been completely misunderstood — or, perhaps we 
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should say, it is one of the numerous proofs which have been obtained 
by modern research, to that end. ‘There is no character in human 
annals, who has enjoyed a more honorable fame than Lucius Quine- 
tius Cincinnatus. He i the type of the perfect patriot, of the disin- 
terested statesman, of the warrior upon whom his country could rely 
in the hour of her greatest strait, when the exertions of all others had 
failed to produce results necessary for her advancement, perhaps for 
the maintenance of her very existence. His poverty has been the 
theme of a thousand discourses; and his not availing himself of his 
high position and vast influence to remove it, has ever been regarded 
as one of the sublimest instances of human virtue. Not Epaminon- 
das, the most self-denying and heroic of all the Hellenic heroes, has 
acquired so lofty a fame. If we wish to give to an eminent mana 
name expressive of those noble qualities which all admire, and so few 
practice, we call him a Cincinnatus. Washington is the Cincinnatus 
of our country, and we think that we have bestowed upon him the 
highest of all praises, when he is thus named. Our revolutionary 
officers, when they formed a society, through the existence of which 
they proposed to perpetuate the memory of their services and sacri- 
fices in their country’s cause, adopted for it a name drawn from the 
cognomen of this illustrious Roman. A great city in this western 
republic —a city destined, one day, to exert a prodigious influence in 
a powerful nation, as well from the intelligence of its inhabitants, as 
from its magnitude and its commercial standing — bears a name taken 
from that by which he is most familiarly known. All this is intended 
to be the homage of humanity to exalted virtue and lofty intellect. 
Yet has the character of Cincinnatus been entirely mistaken; and for 
more than two thousand years, men have been worshipping, as a verit- 
able incarnation of the divinity of disinterestedness, a grand exemplar 
of greatness of soul,— one of the most cruel of oligarchs — a man 
who might have presided over a Venetian Council of Three, and 
startled his colleagues by his ingenuity in ferocity — who might have 
been an Inquisitor, and excited envy in the breast of Torquemada 
himself. Like too many demi-gods, he is found, when his history is 
analysed, to have been more a demon than a hero— less a high- 
minded patriot, than a sanguinary butcher in the service of a most 
cruel, tyrannical, and selfish privileged order. 

Cincinnatus was a patrician, and the head of a gens not inferior to 
any in the whole patriciate, in respect to influence, and almost as 
proud, arrogant, and overbearing, as the cruel Claudii themselves. 
His poverty may appear strange, and almost incomprehensible, to those 
who have been accustomed to regard the patricians as a mere aristo- 
cracy of wealth. But, as we have mentioned, there was the same 
disparity of condition among the patricians, that there is among the 
members of any other political organization; and Cincinnatus’s condi- 
tion is a main proof of the fact. 

The whole story of the first dictatorship of Cincinnatus, as com- 
monly received, has been proved by Niebuhr to be totally without a 
foundation, further than that he was raised to that office. He is rep- 
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resented as having been appointed dictator, for the purpose of effecting 
the deliverance of a consular army of his countrymen, whom the 
Equians had surrounded in their camp; and as having succeeded in 
that enterprize under circumstances highly creditable to himself as a 
commander. He did nothing of the kind, and the deliverance of the 
beleaguered army was probably effected by one of the Fabian house, 
from whom the credit of the exploit was taken, and ‘attributed to 
Cincinnatus, to conceal the melancholy recollection that his dictator- 
ship procured the expulsion of the accuser of his guilty son; that its 
real object had been to intimidate the plebeians into relinquishing 
their project for a reformation of the laws.’ This son, whose banish- 
ment he wished to revenge, was Kwso Quinctius, ‘a young man proud 
of his extraordinary bodily strength and his distinguished military ex- 
ploits, as well as of his birth, and full of contempt and scorn towards 
the plebeians, whom he maltreated by gesture, word, and deed, even 
worse than any of his party.? He was the chief of one of those aris- 
tocratical clubs, so common in the republics of antiquity, a gang of 
common brawlers and assassins, himself the worst of the gang. He 
was accused of having murdered an old, sick, and helpless man, by 
the brother of his victim; but, fearing to stand a trial, he went into 
exile, from which he returned at the head of a band of outlaws, in 
the night time, and seized the Capitol. He was attacked, and perish- 
ed, with all his comrades. One of the consuls, of the Valerian house, 
fell in the attack; and his colleague, who was a Claudius, procured 
the illegal election of Cincinnatus to fill the vacancy thus created. 
The intention was, to have him for a leader in a bold attempt which 
the patricians had resolved to make, to restore the constitution to the 
condition in which it stood previous to the great Secession of the com- 
monalty. He was, in short, to have been their chief in an enterprise 
which must, if persevered in, have led to civil war. They seem to 
have lost courage, however, and to have abandoned their purpose. 
Two years later, they were partially successful, and having raised Cin- 
cinnatus to the office of dictator, they caused the accuser of his son 
Keso, the brother of the man he had murdered, to go into exile. 
‘This,’ says Niebuhr, ‘ appears to have been the sole object of that dic- 
tatorship which Cincinnatus laid down on the sixteenth day of his office. 
A father may be pardoned for avenging the blood of his child, though 
the sentence which made Keso a public enemy was amply deserved: 
the faction he belonged to loaded itself with crimes of a far deeper 
dye. Dion tells us, that they caused many of the boldest among their 
adversaries to be assassinated.’ Such was that dictatorship of Cincin- 
natus, of which historians, and rhetoricians, and poets have written so 
eloquently, and in utter ignorance of the facts connected with it, and of 
the ends which it was intended to advance, and which it accomplished. 
The whole matter is a striking proof of the vitality of falsehood. 
There was an interval of twenty years between the first and the 
second dictatorship of Cincinnatus; but there was no difierence in the 
hideous wrongs which each was destined to be the means of perpe- 
trating. In the year 316, Rome was the scene of great distress, from 
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famine. So severe was it, that many of the poor threw themselves 
into the Tiber. The government did something to relieve this wretch- 
edness: but its efforts were outdone by those of a rich plebeian, Sp. 
Melius, who contributed largely from his wealth to the relief of the 
people. He purchased corn in great quantities, which he disposed of 
to those who had the means of buying, at moderate rates, while he 
vave of it to the indigent. ‘This course made him very popular with 
his whole order, — with the wealthy, as reflecting honor to them all; 
with the poor, because it saved them and their children from a cruel 
death. The aristocracy began to fear, or to affect so to do, that he 
was aiming at the establishment of a tyranny, through the power of 
the commonalty. It was said of him, that the people had sold him 
their souls for a few pounds of spelt. They determined to cut him 
off: and while T’. Quinctius was one of the consuls, and a member of 
the house of which Cincinnatus was the head, that hoary oligarch, 
then at the age of eighty years, was again raised to the supreme pow- 
er, for the purpose of assassinating an innocent and humane man, 
whose benevolence had given offence to the dominant class. The 
dictator set up his tribunal in the Forum, to which the people flocked, 
and Melius among them. The master of the horse, C. Servilius 
Ahala, ‘summoned him before the dictator: seeing death before his 
eyes, he snatched up a butcher’s knife to ward off the officers who 
were preparing to drag him along, and ran from them into the crowd, 
which received and protected him, till Ahala, sword in hand, and ac- 
companied by an armed band of patrician youths, broke into it: the 
people gave way, and he slew the defenceless Melius. This was an 
act of murder: since he could kill Melius in this manner in the Fo- 
rum, he might also have carried him before the dictator’s tribunal, who 
himself had no right to do more than secure his being tried. A case 
of this sort, when there clearly was no overt act, and which could only 
be high treason by construction, was not to be decided by any single 
judge, but by the centuries: in them the poor had no votes; and that 
all the power of the leading plebeians could not have saved a defend- 
ant in that court, who had but harbored schemes of violence against 
the government, is proved by the elections of this period. Had Me- 
lius been guilty, there could have been no want of acts which would 
have compelled a judge to decide the wager of law against him, so 
that he might be kept in prison for his trial: and for securing this the 
dictator had legal authority to bar the intercession of the tribunes.’ 
Ahala was an assassin, and Cincinnatus the same. They murdered 
Melius because they knew it would be impossible to bring any proofs 
against him before the centuries. They feared that the wealthy ple- 
beians would use his popularity to disturb the monopoly held by 
their order, and they murdered him, to prevent any such course on 
their part. Ahala was accused of murder, and to escape condemnation, 
he went into exile; a popular outbreak having occurred as soon as the 
dictatorial power of Cincinnatus ceased. 

Thus much for Cincinnatus, that ‘ model hero,’ whose only acts of 
a public nature, were performed in the service of, and to uphold, a vin- 
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dictive oligarchy. A worse character, there appears not in all ancient 
history. ‘That he was personally incorruptible, we do not deny; but 
he was implacably cruel in his political acts. ‘ It is melancholy to think 
that Cincinnatus,’ says Niebuhr, ¢ at the age of eighty — near the close 
of a life which the utmost zeal of party feeling could not have held 
up as a model of primitive rigid virtue in the opinion of all coming 
times, if it had not actually been pure and virtuous, so far as it was 
not misled by the spirit of a ruthless faction — committed murder in 
the service of that faction. Nowhere are men’s characters harder. 
nowhere do they more readily spurn remorse to gain party ends, than in 
corporations and aristocratical republics; and not in those of antiquity 
only: though in their better days such callousness may often be united 
with many virtues. In such bodies men otherwise of spotless life have 
shed the purest blood with fanatical indifference.’ 

Livy’s account of Cincinnatus, would have sufficed to open peo- 
ple’s eyes to his aristocratic principles, only that the plebeians were 
supposed to be ‘ the dregs of the populace,’ and hence no sympathy was 
excited in their behalf. He expressly says, when giving an account 
of his appointment to his first dictatorship, that the plebeians were 
far from beholding his elevation with a pleasure equal to that of the 
rest of the inhabitants, as ‘ they thought the powers annexed to the 
office too unlimited, and the man still more arbitrary. The speech 
which he puts into the old tyrant’s mouth, after the murder of Melius 
by Ahala, is a model] of aristocratic insolence. 

M. Manlius Capitolinus has been as unfairly dealt with as Cincin- 
natus, though in a very different manner. The latter has been crowned 
with undeserved laurels — the former has been made to wear the dia- 
dem appropriated to men suspected of aiming at usurpation, the crown 
of thorns. He was a member of the Manlian house, and consequently 
was a patrician of the highest lineage. In that state of affairs which 
arose after the destruction of the city by the Gauls, and when the in- 
vaders had abandoned their prey; Manlius distinguished himself by 
the friendliness of his conduct towards the suffering poor. He saw a 
usurer carrying away, in fetters, a valiant captain, who was too poor 
to pay his debts. He redeemed the obligations of his fellow soldier, 
and restored him to freedom. ‘ When the man could find words,’ says 
the historian, ‘ he told the surrounding crowd the story of his fate, in 
which most of his hearers recognized their own. The war, and the 
compulsory rebuilding of his house, had plunged him in debt: the 
interest had been added to the capital till its amount was more than 
doubled, and at length exceeded his whole fortune. He bared his 
honorable scars, the memorials of many wars, and vowed eternal grat- 
itude and unbounded attachment to his benefactor. All the spectators 
were stirred by the sight; Manlius was roused to enthusiasm. In the 
sight of the whole people he sold an estate, the most valuable part of 
his inheritance, and swore that, so long as he had a single pound, he 
would not allow any Roman to be carried into bondage for debt. This 
oath he faithfully kept: when he was capitally impeached, he brought 
forward near four hundred citizens, whom he had rescued from im- 
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prisonment by lending them money without interest.’ He became the 
patron of the commonalty, as the kings had been in previous times, 
He charged the patricians with embezzling public money, under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly disgraceful and oppressive. Public feeling was 
aroused. The plebeians met at the house of Manlius, which was 
‘n the citadel. It is said that Manlius demanded for the plebeians, 
either a liquidation of debts or an assignment of lands from the public 
domain. ‘The government became alarmed. Manlius was seized, and 
cast into prison, charged with slandering the government and with 
sedition. The public excitement was increased. The plebeians went 
into general mourning for him, and crowded around his prison at all 
hours of the day. Threats of effecting his release by force were ut- 
tered. He was liberated, the senate fearing the result of bringing him 
io trial. His popularity was greatly enlarged by the treatment he had 
received; and perhaps the more injudicious of his friends were led to 
indulge in stronger language than ever against the ruling order. He 
was impeached by the tribunes of the commons, who are supposed to 
have thus proceeded against him, in the hope that he would be induced 
thereby to leave the city. The fury of the patricians was excited to 
the greatest pitch. Even the members of his own gens left him, in 
gross violation of their duties. His brethren ‘ renounced him, and did 
not even wear the outward signs of grief” though the entire members 
of the Claudian house had gone into mourning during the impeach- 
ment of Appius Claudius, the decemvir, one of the most odious char- 
acters of the age, and whose crimes were sufficient to cut him off 
from all human sympathy. But Appius had not sinned against his 
order in perpetrating acts of wanton tyranny, while Manlius had in 
relieving the distress caused by the obstinacy and the avarice of that 
order. They could not, however, though aided by such allies as the 
tribunes, effect his condemnation. When ‘he called upon those as his 
witnesses, whose freedom and property he had restored to them, or 
whose life he had saved in war, — among the rest, C. Servilius, the 
master of the horse, who did not make his appearance to repay the 
debt by his evidence ;— when he displayed the arms of thirty enemies 
whom he had slain, the forty honorary guerdons which he had received 
from divers generals; when he laid bare the scars upon his breast, and, 
turning his eyes from the people assembled in the Field of Mars toward 
the Capitol, prayed and implored, not ungrateful men who forget every 
benefit, but the immortal gods, to remember in this his need that it 
was he who had saved their holy temple from desecration and destruc- 
tion — then even those who deemed his preservation irreconcileable 
with that of the state, felt that they were unworthy to condemn so 
greata man. That he was not condemned is allowed: nor is it ques- 
tioned that the centuries acquitted him: the statement that sentence 
was deferred, was mainly invented upon the false notion that the court 
which condemned him, was a legitimate continuation of that in the 
Field of Mars.’ 
Foiled in their attempt to make away with the patron of the plebe- 
ians, according to legal forms, the patricians commenced open war, by 
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appointing the famous L. Furius Camillus to the dictatorship. Ca- 
millus was the bitter political and personal enemy of Manlius. He 
left no means unessayed, to effect the overthrow of his rival and ene- 
my. It is uncertain what was the precise course pursued; but the 
probability is, that a decree of outlawry was passed against Manlius, 
and that he resisted its execution by force of arms, supported by the 
joor plebeians, but abandoned by those of that order who were men 
of wealth. He failed, and fell into the hands of his relentless perse- 
cutors — whether in consequence of a defeat of his party, or through 
treachery, is uncertain. If he really did undergo a second trial, it was 
not before the centuries, but before the patrician curies, who are said 
to have assembled in the Peteline Grove, and with whom his great 
services, So long as he was a friend of the plebeians, could be of no 
avail. Dr Amold considers the story of his having been tried before 
the centuries, as every way suspicious: and he supposes that there 
was a secession, and that after Manlius had fallen into the hands of the 
patricians, his friends, destitute of a leader, were forced to submit to 
the government, and that there was a meeting in some sacred grove 
to settle the terms of an amnesty. This may have been the course of 
affairs; and it may have been, that Manlius was seized by his enemy 
Camillus, who was clothed with dictatorial power for the purpose, ar- 
raigned before the comitia curiata on the same charge which the people 
had refused to entertain in the Campus Martius, condemned to death, 
and punished after the usual fashion. Of one thing we are certain, 
that he was put to death because of his friendship to the commons. 
The charge that he was aiming at the establishment of a tyranny, 
was one which the patricians were in the habit of preferring against 
every man who showed any tenderness towards the plebeians, or a dis- 
position to treat them in accordance with the dictates of justice. Even 
were it well founded, it would by no means prove that Manlius had 
been guilty of any heinous offence; for who will undertake to say, that 
a monarchy would not have been preferable to that aristocratic rule, 
which was ruining the republic by its conservation of the worst abuses, 
especially if the power were to fall into the hands of a humane and 
great-souled man, as the preserver of the Capitol unquestionably was? 

Dr Armold, we are sorry to say, does not view the conduct of Man- 
lius with so favorable an eye as we should expect from one whose own 
high qualities naturally led him to sympathise with all that is excel- 
lent in man. He lays more stress upon the great Roman’s hatred of 
Camillus, and his political disappointments, as tending to make him a 
popular leader, than there is any occasion for. Human motives are 
of a mingled character — rarely completely pure, seldom, if ever, 
utterly bad. ‘Those who have mingled much with political characters, 
are aware that they are neither better nor worse than the rest of man- 
kind; and that if we are not to take all their professions of patriotism 
for absolute gospel, neither are we to set them all down as unqualified 
hypocrisy. It is probable that Manlius was not wholly unmoved by per- 
sonal considerations, and that political disappointments may have had 
their part in dictating his course, even if he were himself unconscious 
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of the fact. But is it not likely, that his conduct as a friend of the 
‘masses,’ as we would say at this time, led to his being unjustly 
treated by the aristocracy, rather than that that treatment caused him 
to turn his regard to the commons? We think so, and we believe Dr 
Armold mistakes cause for effect, when he states the contrary. Man- 
lius was not of a character to be neglected by the patricians, if the 
satisfaction of a mere vulgar ambition was all that he desired — if the 
gratification of that basest of appetites, a morbid love of place, was 
the sole object which he craved. Grant that he was a proud man, 
and of a fiery and impetuous temper; yet was it impossible for him to 
have been more arrogant and imperious than his rival Camillus, who 
invoked curses on his country, when he was banished for embezzle- 
ment. He was undoubtedly driven into rebellion, if he did rebel; and 
this was probably the object which his enemies had in view, when they 
appointed his opponent to the dictatorship, in the hope of irritating 
him to madness — it was their object in liberating him from prison, as 
they shrewdly believed that his proud spirit was chafed through suffer- 
ing undeserved punishment, and that he would then be the more like- 
ly to fall into the very error of which they wished to convict him. 
They were determined on his death, — his life and acts affording too 
many reproaches to their order, — and when were an oligarchy ever 
at a loss as to the ways and means of perpetrating crime? 

Niebuhr is much more friendly than Arnold to the memory of Man- 
lius. He admits that he may have been guilty of an overt act of trea- 
son; but he attributes his course in that respect, to the persevering 
malice of his enemies, who literally drove him to the commission of 
acts that had no legitimate connection with his original position as 
leader of the commons in their endeavors to effect the removal of 
the great political and social evils under which they were suffering, by 
means strictly constitutional, and in perfect accordance with the gen- 
eral usage of the republics of antiquity. As a whole, there is no por- 
tion of Niebuhr’s work, — great as it is in all respects, — which gives 
us a higher idea of its author; of his love of virtue, and of his lofty 
regard for the principles of justice, as well as of his critical acumen; 
than that portion of it which is devoted to the account of the latter 
days of Manlius, those days into which a whole generation of ordinary 
life is compressed. He rises to an eloquence not common with him, 
and which causes us to feel a new regret, that a man so capable of de- 
picting the action of a great soul, should have been cut off in the 
midst of his usefulness, in the very prime of his intellect. As a spe- 
cimen of his manner in this regard, take the following, which we 
believe to be as near the truth of the case, as it is now possible to 
get. Its eloquence must strike every reader. ‘ M. Manlius, the pre- 
server of the Capitol, of whom the chronicles relate that in birth and 
valor he was second to none, and in personal beauty, exploits, elo- 
quence, vigor, and daring, superior to all, found himself bitterly d'sap- 
pointed in his claims to gratitude and honor. Camillus, his enemy, 
to whom he felt himself at least equal, who had not shared in the dis- 
tress of the siege, who had imprecated curses on his country, was 
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repeatedly raised by the houses to the dictatorship, and by the comitia, 
which were under the influence of the aristocracy, to the military tri- 
bunate: while he, though a consular, found himself excluded from all 
dignities. This insulting neglect, in return for an action standing 
foremost but not alone in a heroic life the energy of which was stil] 
inexhausted, poisoned his heart with virulent rancor. He was one of 
those powerful minded men who have received a calling to be the first 
among their countrymen, and feel an unconquerable longing to fulfil 
it, while low minds, envying and disliking them, are resolved to keep 
them back from the place which is their due; one of those the super- 
human vehemence of whose character, when drawn forth by such a 
conflict, makes even honest but timid natures shrink. For indeed it 
is their doom to be haunted by a spirit, against the snares of which 
nothing can protect them but the confidence and esteem of honorable 
minds. God will require their souls from those who have driven them 
into fatal courses: their faults he will judge more mercifully, than 
those which have ruined his noblest work. These mighty characters 
have always an intense inborn feeling in behalf of justice, truth, and 
whatever is glorious; they are animated by love and pity, by hatred 
and indignation of the right sort: these become subservient to their 
fierce passions, but do not die away: it is glaringly unjust, even when 
they have gone irretrievably astray, to regard actions, which in a man 
of blameless life would be extolled as noble and praiseworthy, in any 
other light in them, although vulgar souls may do the same things 
from selfish motives.’ 

We prefer Niebuhr’s view of the conduct and character of Manlius, 
to that of Amold. He had better notions as to the state of affairs, 
and of their results, than his English follower. Had we a plebeian 
account of the transactions in which Manlius was engaged, it would, 
after all proper allowances for partisan partiality, doubtless confirm the 
position of Niebuhr. But we have no record other than that which 
comes from patrician hands, and hence the most unfavorable view of 
the motives of the Roman martyr have come down tous. His fate 
was the saddest that can fall to the lot of man — that which Schiller 
so pathetically says befel Wallenstein, namely, in life to have made an 
enemy of a victorious party — in death, that his enemy survived to 
write his history. 

There were other eminent friends of the commons, who were treated 
with as little justice as Manlius, as, for examples, Sp. Cassius and Me- 
lius, and who have since been denounced by every conservative de- 
claimer, from the days of Cicero to our own time. Much of the injus- 
tice that has been done to the Romans of the liberal party, is charge- 
able upon Cicero, that most eloquent and accomplished of political 
trimmers, whose brilliant and versatile intellect has had a prodigious 
influence on the world. He was the tool of the aristocracy of his own 
age, and he hated the very names of all who had not pursued a course 
as contemptible as his own, and let pass no opportunity of reviling their 
memory. Had we room, we might quote an hundred instances of his 
slanders of the friends of popular freedom in the ages preceding his 
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own, from his orations and other works. We think it is Nathanie] 
Hooke, though we are not certain, who says, in his clever work on the 
Roman Commonwealth, that ‘there is scarcely an assassin mentioned 
in Roman history, whose merit, after having killed a popular leader, is 
not extolled by Cicero for the heroic deed.’ This is the literal truth, 
and it accounts for much of the absurdity and error which prevail on 
the subject. Ahala, and Scipio Nasica, and Opimius, were special ob- 
jects of his eulogy, because he thought such language would be grate- 
ful to the ears of those whose favor was to him as dear as the breath 
of his nostrils. He undoubtedly saw in their conduct, a close resem- 
blance to his own, in the course which he adopted for the suppression 
of the Catilinarian Conspiracy; but it was his intense girlish vanity 
which led him to a conclusion so ridiculous, as he as little resembled 
the stern and energetic aristocrats whose names were so constantly in 
his mouth, as Melius and the Gracchi resembled Catiline and the 
debauched patrician crew who sought to revive the times and the pro- 
ceedings of Sylla, without having a particle of the mental superiority 
of that great member of the great Cornelian race. 

There are two subjects connected with the early history of Rome, 
which are in an especial degree matters of much interest. We allude 
to the extent of the kingdom under the Tarquins, and to the connection 
of Rome with Etruria. As respects the first, it cannot for a moment 
be doubted, that Rome was an extensive and powerful monarchy, and 
that the revolution which changed her form of government, and which 
is commonly known as the expulsion of the 'Tarquins, was highly pre- 
judicial to the state, by leading toa great loss of territory. Previous to 
that event, the Roman dominion undoubtedly extended over the whole 
of Latium on the one hand, and over a portion of Etruria on the other. 
The two most prominent proofs that such was the position of Rome, 
are to be found, in that treaty with Carthage which was entered into 
during the first year of the republic, and in the great public works which 
were executed by the monarchs — works in which the sovereigns of 
no inferior state could have engaged. Her sovereignty over Latium, 
has been compared to that which Athens, after the first years of the 
Persian war, exercised over her allies; and perhaps this affords as true 
an idea of the condition of affairs,as we can ever obtain. The terms 
of the treaty with Carthage show, that not only was Rome held in 
high consideration by the former state, but that that consideration must 
have sprung from a source which the Carthaginians were better able 
to appreciate, than almost any other people of antiquity ; we mean, from 
her foreign commerce, which must have been great at that time. The 
Romans were allowed, by that treaty, to trade, not only with Sardinia 
and Sicily, but with Carthage herself, and with the whole African coast, 
westward, to the pillars of Hercules. This treaty must have been made 
for the purpose of regulating a commerce already in existence, rather 
than for calling one into being. The trade thus carried on, must have 
been lucrative; but it was monopolized by the government and by the 
favored class. The mass of the plebeians had nothing to do with 
it. ‘The patricians are believed to have carried on a heavy trade in the 
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skins and fleeces of their herds and flocks, which pastured on the pub- 
lic domain. ‘Though retail trade was not in good repute, yet the 
wholesale operations of foreign commerce were favorably regarded. 
The building of Ostia, at the mouth of the ‘Tiber, as the port of Rome, 
and which is attributed to Ancus Marcius, the fourth king, is an evi- 
dence that the foreign trade of Rome was both lucrative and extensive. 

The public works of Rome during the monarchical era, were of a 
character which attests the extent of the nation, and the abundant means 
the builders had at their disposal, as well as the despotic nature of the 
sovereign power. Their remains are visible at this time, just as are 
the ruins of many of the erections of the emperors, which belonged 
to a period of from five to eight centuries later. To the first Tarquin 
is attributed the masonry with which the banks of the Tiber were 
built up, a work that has been compared with the great undertakings 
of the Babylonian kings on the banks of the Euphrates. It is still to 
be seen, though it is now more than twenty-four hundred years since 
the work was completed. The foundations of the Capitol are also 
visible, another magnificent enterprize. The great Cloaca yet remains 
ina state sufficient to prove that the ancient accounts of it were not 
exaggerations. It was a work which must have met the decided ap- 
proval of the utilitarians of those days, as it was not more grand than 
useful. It was the city drain; and of its magnitude, some idea may 
be formed, when it is known that its foundations ‘ were laid about forty 
feet under ground,’ and that ‘ its branches were carried under a great 
part of the city, and brought at last into one grand trunk which ran 
down into the Tiber exactly west of the Palatine bill.’ This, like the 
embanking of the Tiber, with which work it is supposed to have been 
connected, — each forming a part of one great plan, — was accom- 
plished by the elder Tarquinius, and was undertaken for the purpose 
of draining the wet and swampy places which existed in the midst of 
the city. This great sewer was vaulted, and was on so large a scale. 
that when Vipsanius Agrippa cleaned it, in the reign of Augustus, 
he passed through it ina boat. Carts could be driven into it; and 
Nero, among the rest of his imperial eccentricities, is said to have 
been in the habit of throwing into it, the victims of his innocent 
relaxations from the cares of state. The material employed in con- 
structing the Cloaca, was of a very different character from that made 
use of in the days of the republic — being the stone of Rome itself, 
a volcanic mass, which afterwards went wholly out of use. This isa 
decisive proof of the antiquity of the work. The lands reclaimed by 
the great drainage thus carried into effect, were used, one portion for 
a market and for the meetings of the people, and another for a race- 
course. ‘Such a work as the Cloaca,’ says Amold, ‘ proves the great- 
ness of the power which effected it, as well us the character of its 
government. It was wrought by taskwork, like the great works of 
Egypt; and stories were long current of the misery and degradation 
which it brought upon the people during its progress. But this task- 
work for these vast objects, shows a strong and despotic government, 
which had at its command the whole resources of the people; and 
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such a government could hardly have existed unless it had been based 
upon some considerable extent of dominion.’ The resemblance be- 
tween the Roman monarchy and that of Solomon, has struck more 
than one historical inquirer, as well from the grandeur of the works 
accomplished by each, as from their common fate, produced by sim- 
ilar causes in both nations. ‘Setting aside the tyranny ascribed to 
Tarquinius, and remembering that it was his policy to deprive the 
commons of their lately acquired citizenship, and to treat them like 
subjects rather than members of the state, the picture given of the 
wealth and greatness of Judwa under Solomon, may convey some idea 
of the state of Rome under its later kings. Powerful amongst sur- 
rounding nations, exposed to no hostile invasions, with a flourishing 
agriculture, and an active commerce, the country was great and pros- 
perous; and the king was enabled to execute public works of the 
highest magnificence, and to invest himself with a splendor unknown 
in the earlier times of the monarchy. The last Tarquinius was guilty 
of individual acts of oppression, we may be sure, towards the patri- 
cians no less than the plebeians; but it was these last whom he labored 
on system to depress and degrade, and whom he employed, as Solo- 
mon did the Canaanites, in all the servile and laborious part of his 
undertakings. Still the citizens or patricians themselves found that 
the splendor of his government had its burdens for them also; as the 
great majority of the Israelites, amid all the peace and prosperity of 
Solomon’s reign, and although exempted from all servile labor, and 
serving only in honorable offices, yet complained that they endured a 
grievous yoke, and took the first opportunity to relieve themselves 
from it by banishing the house of Solomon from among them for ever.’ 
The elder Tarquin is said to have instituted games, for the purpose of 
recreating the people, during their days of rest, but which afterwards 
came to be celebrated regularly, under thy name of the great or Ro- 
man games. They were in many respects different from those which 
acquired so much celebrity in Greece; as in Italy the people were 
spectators only, and the contending parties held to be of a servile 
character, —‘ the charioteer and the player were in no higher esteem 
than the gladiator.’ 

The connection of Rome with Etruria, is one of those subjects, 
upon the discussion of which, a vast amount of learning has been 
brought to bear, and a great deal of labor expended, and all to very 
little purpose. That such a connection existed, at one time, and that 
the Roman character was essentially affected by it, are facts which seem 
beyond dispute; but when we commence searching for details, we are 
quickly reminded of the depth of our ignorance of every thing relat- 
ing to that mystic race, who ‘ died and made no sign,’ and whose tombs 
have survived all else that belonged to them. ‘Traces of this connec- 
tion meet us frequently in the early events of Roman history, and in 
what may be called the heroic times of the kingdom. The story of 
the Etruscan chief who assisted Romulus in his war with the Sabines, 
would seem to point to an early connection between the two races; 
especially as that chief is said to have settled on the Celian hill, which 
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took its name from him, and which was the seat of the Luceres, from 
which the Etruscan origin of that tribe might be inferred; and the ad- 
ditions subsequently made to it by Tullus Hostilius, might be put 
down as a filling up of its number. Other stories there are, which 
seem to lead to the same general conclusion. ‘There is much that can 
be said by those who believe in the existence of intimate relations 
between the Romans and the Etruscans; and equally true is it, that 
there is much that can be said by those who are of an opposite opin- 
ion. When we see how much the Romans had among them of an 
Etruscan character — that their ivory chairs, their robes of triumph, 
their lictors, and many other things appertaining to their magisterial 
honors and insignia, were borrowed from Etruria, and that they were 
of long continuance, ceasing only with an utter change of religion, 
institutions, and manners; and when we comprehend that the main 
political object aimed at by the patricians, was to introduce into Rome 
the same state of society that prevailed in the cities of Etruria, where 
the government was in the hands of an oligarchy, while the rest of 
the inhabitants were serfs;—- when we reflect on these things, the 
impression left upon the mind is, that Etruria and Rome must have been 
intimately connected, and that the destined mistress of the world, was 
probably once an Etruscan city. Nor is this impression affected other- 
wise than to be strengthened, when we observe that the religion of 
Rome was permanently influenced by the Etruscan element, which pre- 
dominated in it down to the hour of its extinction. The first religion 
of Rome, was plain in its nature and simple in its rites. It was of 
Sabine origin, and it was never wholly extinct. The augurate was a Sa- 
bine institution, and the opposition which the augur Attus Navius made 
to some of the proposed political changes of the elder Tarquin, may 
have been sharpened by the religious changes, either already effected, 
or dreaded, at the hands of the same monarch. Certain it is, that the 

religion of the Romans underwent a great change, and that which 

made it a most potent state engine, was the introduction of a more 

mystic creed and a more complex worship — one much more striking 

to the imagination, and more susceptible of being used for the bene- 

fit of an exclusive government, than that which previously prevailed. 

And we know that this religion had a great effect on the Romans — 

that it gave character as well to their daily life, as to their public acts 

— that its influence is to be seen throughout the whole history of that 

people. ‘T'arquinius removed the Sabine gods frum the Capitoline, to 

make room for his temple, which was dedicated to the three deities — 

Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva—‘ whose worship, according to the Etrus- 

can religion, was essential to every city; there could be no city without 

three gates duly consecrated, and three temples to these divinities.’ 

How much of Hellenic influence there was in all this, no one can say, 

nor to what extent the Romans were indebted to the Etruscans for it. 

‘But the science of the Haruspices, and especially the attention to 

signs in the sky, to thunder and lightning, seems to have been con- 
ducted according to the Etruscan ritual; perhaps also from the same 
source came that belief in the punishment of the wicked after death, 
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to which Polybius ascribes so strong a moral influence over the minds 
of the Romans, even in his own days. And Etruscan rites and ordi- 
nances must have been widely prevalent in the Rornan commonwealth, 
when, as some writers asserted, the Roman nobility were taught habit- 
ually the Etruscan language, and when the senate provided by a special 
decree for the perpetual cultivation of the Etruscan discipline by young 
men of the highest nobility in Etruria; lest a science so important to 
the commonwealth should be corrupted by falling into the hands of low 
and mercenary persons.’ Considered in connection with this change 
from their primitive religion, to one of a more elaborate and recondite 
character, the story of the discovery of the religious books of Numa, 
towards the close of the sixth century of the city, and of their destruc- 
tion by the praetor urbanus, ‘ because their contents tended to overthrow 
the religious rites observed in Rome,’ becomes significant. Numa 
was a Sabine, and the founder of the old religion, which had been dis- 
placed by that of Etruria, the latter having endured more than four 
centuries at the time of the discovery of his books. ‘To have promul- 
gated their contents, would have been to convince the Romans how 
much they had changed from the creed of their ancestors, and might 
have led toa religious warfare, to something like the scenes that 
occurred at the suppression of the bacchanalian sect. ‘The authorities 
prudently consigned them to a safer grave than that from which they 
had been taken. ‘They could not stand the ordeal of fire, unlike some 
pious works of more recent times. When we consider all these things, 
we are ready to assert that Etruria and Rome must have have stood, 
at one time, in almost as intimate a relation to each other, as that of 
parent and child. But there is another point to be regarded, and which 
is of consequence enough to almost overthrow all the arguments that 
have been adduced in support of the position that Rome owed much 
to Etruria. How happens it, that, if the two countries were at one 
time so closely allied, there should be no traces — not the slightest 
— of the Etruscan language in that of the Romans? This seems 
almost sufficient to counterbalance all the proofs that have been ad- 
duced in support of the theory, that between the two countries, in- 
timate relations for a considerable length of time subsisted. It does 
prove, that Rome must have arrived at a considerable height, before 
those relations commenced, and that, whatever their nature was, they 
had no power to affect the literature of Rome, at least in a direct 
manner. 

As respects the character of the last age of the Roman monarchy, 
there are two opinions, each supported by great talent and extensive 
learning. Muller heads one school, and Niebuhr the other. The 
former, in his prize work on the Etruscans, supposes that the reigns of 
the ‘Tarquins and of Servius Tullius, represent the rule of the Etrus- 
cans in Rome, and over Latium. The Tarquins he holds to have been 
Lucumones of the city of Tarquinii, which had acquired supremacy ; 
while he also believes that their rule was for a time interrupted by that 
of Servius Tullius, or Mastarna, an Etruscan chief from Vulsinii, of 

a party hostile to the Lucumones, who were the patricians of Etruria. 
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The Tarquins, according to this theory, were restored by the success 
of a conspiracy, the main features of which are represented in the 
poetical account of the assassination of Servius; and the restored house 
ruled more despotically than ever, as depicted in the history of Tar- 
quin the Proud. The first expulsion of the Tarquins represents the 
decline of Tarquinii, and the restoration to independence of the 
Latin portion of the kingdom, Rome having been in subjection, as a 
Latin city, to the Etruscan city. Niebuhr, on the contrary, is of opin- 
jon that the Tarquinian dynasty were Latins, and he has made use of 
several strong arguments in support of his position. We cannot fol- 
low him in all that he says, as todo him justice would require far 
more room than we can now command. He conceives that ‘ the sup- 
position that the first Tarquinius was an Etruscan owed its origin solely 
to his name having been deduced from that of the Etruscan city; 
and it may be added, that he has completely demolished the old story 
by which that sovereign’s family was connected with Corinth. He 
admits, however, that the several representations respecting the con- 
nection of the Etruscans with the Romans, concerning which there are 
so many traditions, clearly imply ‘the notion that there was a time 
when Rome received Tuscan institutions from a prince of Etruria, and 
was the great and splendid capital of a powerful Etruscan state.’ 

Dr Amold agrees with Muller, so far as to regard the reigns of the 
two T'arquinii as a period during which an Etruscan dynasty ruled in 
Rome, introducing Etruscan rites, arts, and institutions. ‘ It is wholly 
another question,’ he adds, ‘ whether these princes regarded Rome as 
their capital or Tarquinii; but the probability is, that they were kings 
of Rome, and they may very possibly have received the help of their 
Latin subjects even to make conquests for them in Etruria; just as the 
Norman kings of England soon found that England was more than 
Normandy, and Henry [ conquered Normandy from his brother, chiefly 
by the help of English menand money. And yet we retain the marks 
of the Norman conquest impressed upon every part of our institu- 
tions down to this very hour.’ This is very clearly and shrewdly put, 
and throws much light upon the subject under discussion, by a com- 
parison with an event and its results well known to Americans and to 
Englishmen. 

The character of the public works of the Roman monarchy, is a 
strong proof in support of the opinion that the last kings were Etrus- 
cans. They were not only grand in their conception and execution, 
but they were also eminent, in many instances, for their ugefulness, 
as the cloace, for example, and the embanking of the Tiber. Now, 
similar characteristics also marked the public works of Etruria itself. 
‘The works of the Etruscans,’ as Niebuhr remarks, ‘the very ruins of 
which astonish us, cannot, it is perfectly evident, have been execu- 
ted in small states without taskmasters and bondmen: but we must 
not overlook the great superiority of the Etruscan rulers in this point 
to the Egyptians. All their works that we are acquainted with, have 
a great public object: they are not pyramids, obelisks, and temples, 
multiplied without number: if the people suffered in its hard service, 
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it was not for idle purposes. So too and by means of like taskwork 
did Rome build, when governed by Etruscan kings: after she became 
free, all great works were at a stand, until the republic had grown 
rich by its victories and conquests: and when compared with her oldest 
works and with those of the Etruscan cities, the buildings of imperial 
Rome make but an inconsiderable figure.’ As we find the public 
works of both countries having so many points in common, and as the 
spirit which dictated and animated those of Etruria, appears to have 
caused the erections of Rome, as well such as related to every day 
life as in regard to religious edifices, we may safely assume that they 
were executed by members of the same race. They built for the 
ages, and wasted not wealth and human energies on such absurdities 
as bodied forth the genius of Egypt. Had they been equally wise in 
their political action, Etruria might have successfully contested the 
world’s empire with the Romans — with the people whose sharp swords, 
directed by the ruthless Sylla, were destined to cut her up, root and 
branch, and to exterminate all that belonged to her, save her name. 

The war with Porsenna, as the account of it is given by the Romans, 
is fabulous. Nevertheless, that Rome was conquered by the Etrus- 
cans, a few years after the overthrow of the monarchy, is what cannot 
be doubted. There was an outbreak of the Htruscans against the 
Latin race, and Rome fell before their leader. Her senate sent him 
the usual tokens acknowledging the presence of sovereignty in the per- 
son receiving them — the throne of ivory, the sceptre, the triumphal 
robe, etc., —and she was compelled to yield up a portion of her terri- 
tory, to submit to a prohibition from using iron for other than agri- 
cultural purposes, and to give herself up as unreservedly to the will 
of the conqueror, as a plebeian debtor without means to his patrician 
creditor. Tacitus (Hist. iii, 72) emphatically says , that Rome sur- 
rendered to the Etruscan monarch. The Romans endeavored to 
smooth over the conquest of their city, in after times, and invented a 
variety of fables, the whole of which, even if they had been truths, 
would not have been so honorable to their ancestors, as the simple 
fact that they recovered their independence, though deprived of arms, 
and otherwise unfavorably situated. It has been finely said, that they 
were incapable of feeling that chains which are burst by our own 
might, are an ornament. ‘The Etruscan invasion of Latium, appears 
to have been suddenly checked. At Aricia, the invaders were at- 
tacked by an allied force of Latins and Italian Greeks, by whom they 
were completely defeated, and their dominion confined to what was 
their own side of the Tiber. Rome, however, did not recover the 
territory that she had lost, and which loss is implied in the reduction 
of the Servian tribes from thirty to twenty. 

It was our intention, when we commenced this article, to have de- 
voted a portion of it to the Roman agrarian laws, respecting which, 
Niebuhr, following in the track of Heyne, has written with much 
earnestness, with great learning, and with rare service to the cause of 
historical truth. Perhaps there are no more useful portions of his work, 
than those which relate to this subject. But the matter is one of too 
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much importance, to be handled at the close of an article already of 
sufficient length. We shall endeavor to treat of it, in a future num- 
ber, in accordance with its merits, and show how successful has been 
the defence set up for those great Romans, who sought to obtain 
for their countrymen the enjoyment of a constitutional and moral 
right, and whose reward was murder, followed by more than two thou- 
sand years of blackened memories. 

Long as this article unavoidably is, we should be unjust to our own 
feelings, and also unfaithful to our duty, were we not to speak more 
particularly than we yet have had occasion to, of the two authors, the 
titles of whose great works form our rubric — the more so, that they 
are now numbered with the ‘ mighty dead,’ dwellers in that shadowy 
realm, in which few loftier spirits than theirs are to be found. Nie- 
buhr has been dead many years, and the republic of letters has ceased 
to mourn his loss with that bitterness which can be excited only by 
recent deprivation; but Arnold was with us but yesterday, and the 
place which he filled, yet remains vacant. He took the high seat 
which Niebuhr himself had occupied, as the historian of Rome — but 
who shall assume the place now for the second time left without an 
occupant? We fear that his work, like that of his great predecessor, 
will remain a fragment, and that we shall never know the value of 
what we have lost, save by the contemplation of the manifold beauties 
and the lofty excellence of those parts of their labore which they lived 
to complete. It would seem as if there were a fatality about the pro- 
secution of the study of Roman history, on an enlarged, a compre- 
hensive, and a philosophical scale. Niebuhr died when he had sur- 
mounted the greatest difficulties in his path, and ceased his labors 
just when he had arrived at that period of Roman story, when his 
extensive learning and generally sound views, and his power as a wri- 
ter, would have rendered his work beyond all price to the reader who 
aims at a thorough understanding of the acts and the influence of a 
most potent race: and Arnold’s fate was almost identical with that of 
his great German exemplar. Niebuhr’s regular narrative, — that por- 
tion of his book, we mean, which received his last critical touches,* — 
ends with the appearance on the stage, of those illustrious plebeians 
who carried through the Licinian rogations, a nobler victory than all 
those combined, out of which grew the ‘trebly hundred triumphs,’ — 
as it gave to Rome, for a time, a free people, from which came that 
firm infantry, whose tread shook the world, and whose footsteps on 
‘the sands of time’ are yet visible. Arnold ceased to write, just as 
the Hannibalian war was drawing to a close, and when Rome was 
about to step upon the world’s arena, with no longer a rival in exist- 
ence, worthy of her prowess. Of those most peculiarly instructive 


* We are aware that a third volume of Niebuhr has been published, which 
brings the book down to the first Punic war; but it has not that finished style 
which distinguishes its predecessors, and cannot be quoted as a powerful work. 
The contents of the fourth and fifth volume, are but skeletons of lectures, 
very excellent, and which would make the fame of an ordinary man; but me 
are not history, and Niebuhr himself would have scorned to give them so high 
a name. 
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periods of the Roman annals, from the rise of the first Africanus to 
the death of the first Caesar, they have left comparatively nothing, 
mere sybil-like responses. Bolingbroke somewhere says, that he 
would willingly give what we have of Livy’s writings for the lost 
decads. Could his lordship have effected the exchange, the advan- 
tage would have been on his side and the world’s. We would cheer- 
fully give the fragments of both Niebuhr and Arnold, — valuable as 
those fragments are, and especially that of the former, from its splendid 
exposition of the true character of the Roman state and constitution, — 
for a continuous narrative by either of these writers, of that period of 
Rome’s career, when those internal struggles began, which ended with 
the establishment of the supremacy of the Julian line. Such a nar- 
rative would include the political life of the elder Africanus, with 
all its mysteriousness— the attempted reforms of those noble bro- 
thers, the Gracchi— the quarrels of Sylla and Marius, with their 
mighty effects on the republic —the consulship of Cicero, with that 
mmomalous Catilinarian Conspiracy, ‘the patrician crime’ —the rise of 
Pompey and Cesar, with their rivalry and their wars, growing out of 
causes which they could not control, and leading to results which they 
did not anticipate — the career of the crafty Octavius, who inherited 
power from the generous Julius, who gave up Cicero to the proscrip- 
tion, who caused the overthrow of Brutus and Cassius, and made, first 
his tool, and then his victim, the martial and high spirited Antony — 
and, finally, the establishment of the imperial sway. What themes for 
the pen of a great writer! — what splendid materials from which to 
draw for the use of the world, the most instructive of political lessons! 
History, in one sense, would have existed in its most perfect shape, had 
both Niebuhr and Arnold lived, and had they carried out their respec- 
tive works —the one to where Gibbon commenced, and the other to 
the reign of Charlemagne, the objects of their ambition. 

The resemblance between these two great writers, exists no farther 
than as regards their intellects, their learning, their general fairness, 
and their apparent anxious desire to record the truth. No two men can 
be more unlike, in many most important respects. Niebuhr was a man 
of immense learning, but he was neither a graceful nor a clear wnter, 
and rarely rose to eloquence. He is vigorous, always, and often pro- 
found; but his style is painfully obscure, in many instances, and where 
too it should have been particularly lucid. His works are not to be read 
— they must be studied. It is quite impossible that they should ever 
become popular, in the sense that the writings of many French, Eng- 
lish, and American historians are popular, for but few people have 
time for elaborate study. For learned men, his volumes are, and ever 
must be, beyond all price; but for the great bulk of readers, they are 
valuable only as useful text books for those who have greater powers 
of expression — more of that order of mind which can communicate 
effectually with the people. How different is the case with Arnold! 
We turn from the pages of the German, to those of the Englishman, 
and what a change do we see, what a relief do we experience! It is 
as if we were taken from groping in a dark labyrinth, and conveyed 
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to airy halls, where every thing, while it is great, is simple — while 
profound, is comprehensible by even ordinary capacities. There is 
nothing shallow, either, about Amold’s work, its philosophy being as 
sound, and its facts as well authenticated, as any thing in Niebuhr 
himself. Clearness is not attained at the expense of profundity, nor 
learning sacrificed to the graces of style. We have all the points of 
the great and philosophic historian, at the same time that we have ele- 
gance of expression and beauty of thought. Arnold’s style is, indeed, 
to us, the realization of the rhetoric of the Proverbs — words fitly 
spoken —‘ apples of gold in pictures of silver.’ His chrystal purity 
is the emanation of a pure mind, and it will ever be admired by 
readers of taste and judgement. His work is based upon Niebuhr’s, 
but it has merits peculiarly its own. He is the Aaron of the Ger- 
man Moses, the man who stands up and developes the ideas of the 
leader of his school. He has been to Niebuhr, what Dumont was to 
Bentham, the expounder of great truths to the world, which the former 
had discovered, but could not convey to the common mind ;— what 
the priestess was to the oracle — the tongue which conveys to the 
inquirer after truth, the responses of the god, though without any of 
that mysticism or ambiguity which marked the words of the priestess 
of Delphi. 

This difference between the works of the two illustrious men of 
whom we are speaking, when treating of the same subject, is said to 
be caused by the difference of political circumstances in which they 
were placed, and that it is characteristic of the scholars of the two 
countries — Niebuhr being the type of Germany, as Arnold is of 
England. The Englishman is made a practical man, because he is 
compelled to take no small part in active life. He knows what men 
want, what they can understand, and acts accordingly. He also has 
a public to appeal to— not merely a reading public, but a people of 
action, who are engaged in constantly superintending the machinery of 
a great nation governed by a free constitution. ‘The German is in a sit- 
uation radically different from this. His public duties are extremely 
limited. He is not brought down into the real world, but lives in a 
realm of his own creation; and when we know that the tendency of his 
intellect is to the mystic and the dreamy, we can have no difficulty in 
seeing where he will bring up, when political circumstances give their 
impulsion to an idiosyncracy requiring great restraint to keep its pos- 
sessor from running, not only into the unintelligible, but also into the 
wild and the grotesque. The German writer has 4 much greater, a 
more learned, but a widely different reading public to appeal to, than 
has the Englishman, — but it is only reading public, and not a think- 
ing public, beyond its thoughts being directed merely to what it reads. 
What is there, in Germany, to give a masculine tone to the under- 
standing, and clearness and vigor to the expression of its conceptions, 
like the Parliament, the hustings, the municipal and parochial, and 
other public business of England? Nothing, that we are aware of — and 
there will be nothing, until the great German race, one of the noblest 
branches of the human family, shal] return to the rock whence they 
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were hewn. Liberty came from that region, and may we not hope 
that she will again occupy her original home, despite the broken vows 
of perjured kings? There is no people more capable of properly ap- 
preciating, and making a more noble use of free institutions, than the 
Germans, as all who know the conduct of that large portion of them 
who have emigrated to the United States, will most readily admit. It 
is not true, however, that all German scholars, write in that obscure 
style which characterizes some portions of the works of Niebuhr — 
that involved manner, which renders reading indeed a task. There are 
exceptions, and striking ones too, to the rule. Heeren is singularly 
clear, and easy of being understood, though writing on the most recon- 
dite of subjects. The brothers Schlegel are models of ease and per- 
spicuity, and several of their works are, to use a significant but com- 
mon word, very readable. The ‘ History of Literature,’ by Frederick 
Schlegel, is one of the most captivating of books, and can be read with 
pleasure and profit, at every period of life. We know that these 
brothers have, by some, been pronounced superficial and shallow; but, 
though their writings are not absolutely faultless, yet we cannot re- 
frain from expressing the wish, that superficiality and shallowness like 
theirs, were more common. Some of the German military writers, are 
eminently clear and instructive, as Clausewitz, Plotho, Muffling, and 
the Archduke Charles, —but this may be attributed to their lives hav- 
ing been more practical than those of mere literary men. 

We would not be understood as saying that Niebuhr is among those 
German historians, whose writings are particularly obscure. It is only 
when compared with the higher order of the historical writers of those 
countries which produce eminently clear-headed men, who nevertheless 
lack not genius, that we are impressed with the obscurity of his style, 
— with the Michelets, the Thierrys, the Bancrofts, the Arnolds, and 
the Prescotts. As compared with many of his own countrymen, his 
writings are models of clearness, absolutely limpid in their nature. 
Ife owes this, partly to the wise course of instruction pursued by 
his father, partly to a residence in Great Britain during his early 
years, and to his having taken a considerable share in active life. 
He filled, it is well known, more than one public station, and faith- 
fully performed the duties thereof. Still, he was a dreamer, to no in- 
considerable extent, and in his mind, the real gave way to the ideal. 
We see this in the views which he entertained of the Romans of the 
old republic, whom he appears to have looked upon as a superior 
order of beings, whose shadowy greatness struck him with awe. De- 
spite his vast knowledge of their history, he most sincerely regarded 
them, from a moral point of view, as worthy of profound veneration! 
a monstrous error, for however much they may impress us with their 
intellectual supremacy, they should never be allowed to so dazzle our 
imagination, as to lead us to regard them as any thing other than a 
band of well organized and most successful robbers, from the first 
hour to the last day of their existence — as thorough in their love of 
plunder, during the days of Fabricius, as in those of Sylla and Cati- 
line. But to Niebuhr’s mind they came through the ivory gate of 
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dreams, and hence it was, that his model of a perfect government, 
was found in that of the early republic, after the political equality of the 
plebeians had been to a great extent recognized, and the monopoly 
of the patricians was reduced to the enjoyment of a few compara- 
tively unimportant offices. We see in the effect which public events 
of his own time had upon him, the want of that stamina in Niebuhr’s 
mind, which can only come from mixing largely with men, and sharing 
as well in the lesser matters of life, as in going through its great 
occasions and participating in its solemn feasts. What man of true 
power, would have taken the drooping view which Niebuhr did 
after the French Revolution of 1830? It is no exaggeration to say, 
that that revolution killed him. He appears never to have held up 
his head after its occurrence, but to have taken a distaste to a world 
over which, in his eyes, the worst calamities were impending. More 
robust spirits took a healthier view of matters, as events proved. 
But there is no accounting for the errors of genius and the ‘ follies 
of the wise.’ 

If any dependence is to be placed upon the the general tone of his 
writings, Niebuhr’s love of truth was never surpassed by any historian ; 
and what we know of him from other sources, strongly corroborates 
this opinion. Yet has his fidelity as an historian been called in ques- 
tion, in a very remarkable manner, by M. Poirson, a French writer, in 
a work published some years since. Our only knowledge of this 
work, has been obtained from brief notices of it in foreign periodi- 
cals; and the most that we can say, is, that a painful impression is left 
on the mind, that Niebuhr was occasionally disingenuous in his quo- 
tations. This isa common fault with partisan writers, but we had not 
expected that any thing of the kind could have been advanced against 
so conscientious and so learned a man, as the reconstructor of the 
edifice of early Roman history. We were prepared for occasional 
errors, which were inseparable from the task he had undertaken; but 
for deliberate mis-statements, we were not prepared: and what worse 
form of mis-statement can there be, than that involved in falsifying the 
text of a great authority, as Niebuhr appears to have done with Livy? 
It is but just to add, that M. Poirson’s criticisms, so far as we are ac- 
quainted with them, do not tend to weaken our faith in the soundness 
of Niebuhr’s system and general views. 

The practice of having a great work, left in an unfinished state, 
continued by an inferior hand, merely that it may be completed, is one 
which no person of ordinary correctness of taste, can approve. Hence, 
we would prefer that Armold’s work should remain a fragmeri, uniess 
a kindred mind could be induced to enter upon the performance of an 
undertaking so responsible, and which the world would look upon with 
no small degree of jealousy. We know of but one man in England, 
in all respects suited to so important a labor. We allude to the learned 
Bishop of St. David’s, better known, perhaps, to general readers, as 
Mr Thirlwall. The eminent part which he performed in making 
Niebuhr known to the English and American world, by translating, in 
connection with Archdeacon Hare, the first two volumes of that 
W. R.—voL. 1. No. 1. 18 
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remarkable man’s Roman History, proves his taste and his talents; 
while his admirable * History of Greece,’ — the best book of the kind 
in the language — shows the warmth of his sympathies with the cause 
of humanity, no less than his classical acquirements, and his knowl- 
edge of the works of the erudite inquirers into ancient history, among 
the French and the Germans. We feel convinced, that he could do 
justice to the work of his departed friend, and believe that the spirit of 
Amold would approve the undertaking, were it proper for us to sup- 
pose that the disenthralled soul could concern itself in even the great- 
est of human affairs. 'The noble torso would then become the noless 
noble statue; and we hazard nothing in saying, that the world, how- 
ever much it might first be disposed to doubt, would at last join in 
that approval, which many would be ready to give in anticipation. 
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Notes. 


NOTE TO ARTICLE I—‘ PROTECTION.” 


Arter our first article had passed through the press, intelligence of the most 
interesting and important character was received from England, bearing particu- 
larly upon the subject to which that article is devoted. The English Ministry, 
headed by Sir Robert Peel, which came into power almost four years since, and 
over the heads of the whigs, because the latter were disposed to lessen the taxes 
which the people of England paid on their bread, and to meliorate their country’s 
commercial code, generally; after having resigned, to make way for a Ministry 
which should destroy the Corn Laws, returned to power, as no such Ministry of 
whigs could be formed. On the meeting of Parliament, the Premier an- 
nounced to that body, that the British policy of ‘ protection’ was to be swept out 
of existence, to the Corn Laws there being granted the special favor of being the 
last killed. For an entire generation, no more important intelligence has been 
received from the British islands, — none more likely to have a most marked effect 
on the world at large, and particularly upon the United States. It is the death- 
warrant of our protective system, which has always rested upon that of England 
for support. 

We have not the room necessary to enlarge upon all the points suggested by so 
remarkable a movement in the old world. But we may be permitted to observe, 
that we consider the emphatic action of the British Ministry, as a tribute to the 
influence of this country, as expressed through the writings, and the avowed 
objects, of our greatest statesmen. The declaration of Sir R. Peel, of the inten- 
tion of the Cabinet of which he is the head, to abandon the system so long pur- 
sued by England, and which, in the eyes of the foolish and ill-informed, has been 
regarded as the cause of her greatness; was made immediately after the knowledge 
of the course our government had resolved to take respecting the tariff, had be- 
come known in England, through the publication of Mr W a.xer’s report as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. We do not think we say more than is warranted by the 
facts, in asserting, that had not that report been written, the British protective 
system would at this moment be intact, and its repeal as remote as the most 
rigid monopolist could desire. The English had arrived, certainly, at a very crit- 
ical state; but there was nothing in the condition of their country, likely to dic- 
tate an unconditional abandonment of a policy, long since adopted and steadily 
pursued. They could have got on for some time, if there had been no indica- 
tions of the prevalence of sound views on international intercourse, in other 
countries — countries important from their weight in the world, and famous for 
the enterprise and the industrial virtues of their inhabitants. At this moment, 
Mr Walker’s report was placed before the world, and gave proof that our future 
legislation was to be of a character more enlarged, liberal, and sound, than it had 
heretofore been, expressing, as it did, the sentiments of the dominant party in the 
republic. It was the olive-branch to the nations, and called upon them to make 
equal offerings upon the altars of humanity, — upon England, in an especial man- 
ner, as among the first of their number, in all the elements and adjuncts of great- 
ness. Fortunately, policy moved in unison with magnanimity, in acting upon 
the English mind; and we see the result in the downfall of the antique commer- 
cial edifice of the mother land. The order of the House of Lords, that Mr Walk- 
er’s report should be printed, though not without precedent as respects American 
documents, is nevertheless a remarkable fact, and one which is significant of the 
weight of our country. When an exposition of our proposed commercial policy 
is thus treated in England, we may feel assured, that even the most sanguine of 
our countrymen are not much mistaken, when they claim for the republic an in- 
fluence in the direction of human affairs, which must produce the most important 
effect on the condition of mankind. 

It is fortunate for the country, — it is most fortunate for the world, — that, at 
this time, the liberal party is in the ascendant here. Had the contrary been the 
fact, the bread monopoly of England would have been maintained; for the great 
disturbing cause thereof, would never have had an existence. Our influence 
would have been thrown in favor of its maintenance, by a persistance in the sup- 
port of what is now the exploded policy of protection. Each nation would have 
clung to its false idols, rather than have turned to the worship of truth. The ex- 
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euse made by each, for adhering to error, would then have had at least an ap- 
pearance of validity to the minds of too many people in both countries, namely, 
that the protective policy of one was necessary as a defence against the protective 
policy of the other. That excuse is now of no weight, and our whig friends must 
themselves abandon protection, as they have all along contended for it on the 
ground that England’s course rendered it necessary. ngland having abandoned 
it, their argument becomes of no avail, and we are at a loss to know what their 
new position is to be. ; 

The effect of the American and English movements, is already perceptible on 
the continent of Europe. The French are about to ‘agitate’ against their fool- 
ish commercial system, which has done more to prevent their glorious country 
from becoming the first of naval powers, than all other causes combined. We 
most heartily wish them the same success that has attended the gigantic exertions 
of their island neighbors. Russia is also about to liberalize her system, accord- 
ing to recent advices from that country. We may look for yet further efforts to 
break the commercial bonds of the world, and to build up a new order of things, 
the first result of which will be, to increase a thousand-fold the probabilities of os 
preservation of peace among the leading nations of the earth. 

We regret to see a disposition manifested on the part of some people, to mix 
up the tariff question with that relating to Oregon. They propose to preserve ‘ the 
tariff as it is,’ if the Oregon question shall not be settled according to their views, 
which are, that our claim to the whole territory is ‘ clear and unquestionable,’ and 
hence not to be abandoned, and not a second of the territory given to the 
English. We yield to none, in a desire to see the laws of the United States ex- 
tended over the whole of Oregon; but we see no necessary connection between 
the settlement of the two questions. Each is to be settled on its own merits. 
Now, suppose that, through the union of a portion of the democratic party with 
the whole whig party, for the purpose of settling the Oregon dispute by what is 
called a ‘compromise,’ — meaning thereby giving up to England all that she de- 
sires, and hence all that is valuable in Oregon, — suppose, we say, that the dis- 
pute should be settled by the adoption of the line of the Columbia, thus securing 
the right to England of navigating that stream ; would that be any reason for 
the true democracy of the nation uniting with the whigs on another question, 
against the desires of the recreants? If the South is willing to sacrifice its fame, 
and to stain its ‘chivalry,’ in order that it may obtain impunity for cotton and 
slavery, the inference therefrom that the democracy of the West should aid the 
whigs in preserving the tariff, is, to say the least, singularly illogical. Because 
one wrong has been committed, is that to be held as the justification for another? 
Why, that is just what the whigs want, as by uniting, first with one portion of 
the democracy, and then with another, they would be enabled to have their own 
way in all things, and carry every point, though nominally in eternal opposition. 
Any such course on our part would be, not the conduct dan, or of mere 
politicians even, but the petty revenge of children. Let us preserve our honor, 
whatever course others may choose to adopt; and if the doctrine of protection, 
contrary to all reasonable expectation, is not to fall in this country, let not the 
folly involved in its maintenance be justly chargeable upon us. 

As we have mentioned the Oregon question, we rust be permitted to add, that, 
judging from present appearances, it is in a worse condition than at any period 
since its discussion commenced. There has been a great change for the worse, 
in its aspect, within a few weeks past. We have no hesitation in saying, that, in 
our opinion, affairs never looked more decidedly warlike than they now do, 
though we do not give up all hopes that peace will be preserved. Three months 
since, there was every reason for believing, that, provided we would respect the 
rights of property acquired by British subjects in Oregon, and should not tread 
too hard on the toes of John Bull, the question would be settled, in the course of 
two or three years, by an abandonment of their claim by the English. That we 
would have respected all property rights of the English in Oregon, is certain; first, 
because there is no nation in the world that holds such rights in greater respect 
than we do; and, second, because those rights have been called into existence by 
our own acts, in forming and maintaining what is called the treaty for the joint 
occupancy of the territory. Hence, the rights referred to, are as good in law as 
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in morals. Money we should probably have been required to disburse on a pretty 
liberal seale; and no reasonable man would have objected to it. Such was the 
aspect of affairs three months since. What is it now? Why, if we can depend 
upon the last English journals received in this country, nothing less than the line 
of the Columbia will satisfy England, and prevent war! And what has produced 
this change? We must look for it in the hostile attitude assumed to our title by 
the Senate of the United States, or rather by a majority of that body, headed by 
such men as Webster, Calhoun, and Benton. It is true, that the first-named gen- 
tleman has made no regular speech against the American side of the question, 
and has indeed gone so far as to say that he will not discuss the title to the country 
in dispute; that the second’s position is dictated by a fear of the consequences of 
war; and that the third was actuated only by a desire to ‘ vindicate the intelligence 
of the Senate,’ in doing which he was very successful in displaying his own igno- 
rance: yet the effect of their action has been, to weaken the cause of their coun- 
try, to animate the friends of Britain, and to make the rulers of that nation firm 
in support of their lawless claim. 

As to the course of the President, our opinion is, that he should throw himself 
upon the people for support, as Anprew Jackson, would have done in similar 
circumstances. If Mr Poik should suffer himself to be govered by what appears 
to be the sense of the present Congress, we believe the consequences will be of 
the most serious character. They can be avoided, by making the Oregon question 
the main issue in the next Congressional elections. Let the people, in those elec- 
tions, instruct their representatives how to act; and let the administration be gov- 
erned by those instructions. We fear not for the result. 


NOTE TO ARTICLE II—‘ THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO.’ 





In line seventeen, page 66, it is stated that Napoleon was under the necessity 
of detaching largely from his main line to protect his left flank against the advance 
of the Prussians. The error is so obvious, and it being so often stated in the 
course of the article that the Prussians came up on the right of the French, that 
we should not have deemed it worth while to allude to it, were it not that we 
have nowhere stated the amount of the force which Napoleon employed at “ a- 
terloo against the Prussians, a point necessary to be understood in order to appre- 
ciate the effect of their arrival on the field, and which we take this opportunity 
to set forth. 

The first detachment made from the French line to the right of their position, 
consisted of two divisions of light cavalry, under General Domont, which were 
despatched before the commencement of the attack on the English line, so early 
had the operations of Blucher begun to tell on the fortunesof theday. Between 
five and six o’clock in the afternoon, when the movements of the Prussians had 
assumed a serious aspect, Count Lobau was ordered to :narch against them, at the 
head of his whole corps, the sixth ; and the entire force under his command, on 
the right of the French, and with which he was to resist the advance of Blucher, 
consisted of sixteen battalions, eighteen squadrons, and forty-two pieces of can- 
non — amounting in all to not less than twelve thousand men, and probably 
exceeding that number. About six o’clock, eight battalions of the Young Guard, 
with twenty-four pieces of cannon, under the command of General Duhesme, 
were detached to support Lobau; and not long after, they were followed by two 
battalions of the Old Guard, under Count Morand, and soon after by a third bat- 
talion, commanded by General Pelet. We shall not be much out of the way, if 
we estimate the various detachments of the French to meet the Prussians, in 
gross, at twenty thousand men, being almost one-third of their whole army, and 
among which number, were eleven battalions of the Guard. The number of 
pieces of cannon detached, was sixty-six. Several of the best generals in the 
army were at the head of this force. The army under Napoleon at ¥ aterloo, 
and with which he had intended to operate only against Wellington, in his front, 
did not exceed seventy thousand men, and was reduced to fifty thousand by these 
draughts upon it to meet astate of affairs, the occurrence of which does not appear 
to have entered into the Emperor’s calculations. Can it be doubted, by any man, 
with these facts before him, that the coming up of the Prussians gave victory 
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to the allies? for it should be borne in mind, that of the force sent to meet the 
Prussians, not a man had been employed against the British. Had circumstances 
not demanded their withdrawal from the main line, and had they been hurled 
wainst the enemy in their front, when weakened by previous attacks, Wellington 
must have been defeated. It should also be recollected, that the very fact of the 
:ppearance of a Prussian force on their flank, of unknown numbers, was of itself 
sufficient to materially weaken the French, by the fear which it must have spread 
throughout their line, of their position being turned, and their line of communica- 
tion with France cut off. There are no more intelligent troops in the world than 
the French; but that very intelligence causes them to be alive to occurrences 
likely to compromise their safety at moments of importance — this being a part 
f the price which their officers must pay for their excellence in all soldierly 
qualities. 

Napolcon might have prevented the necessity which came to prevail for detach- 
ing a heavy force to resist the Prussian advance, had he occupied the wood of 
Paris, with an infantry division, at an early period of the action. This would 
have sufficed to prevent Bulow’s corps from debouching from the defile of St. 
Lambert, and thrown it on to the mass of the Prussian army, which would have 
delayed Blucher’s co-operation some three hours, a period of time, on that day, 
great enough to have changed the destinies of Europe. 












Miscellanies. 



























































LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, &c. 


A ‘Life of Mahomet,’ by Washington Irving, is announced. We have our 
doubts as to Mr Irving’s capability of doing justice to so important a subject. It 
requires a man of Carlyle’s stamp, to develope the character of the Arabian 
impostor, if impostor he was. Beauty, not strength, is the leading character- . 
istic of Mr Irving as a writer; and it is strength that is required when the great 
minds of the world are to be treated of, and their motives criticised. 

Mr Hawthorne has a new work in press. Its title will be, ‘ Mosses from a 
Manse,’ which has reference to the fact that the contents were written while the 
author resided in the parsonage house of the late Dr Ripley, of Concord, ( Mass.) 
We infer that the book will be made up of republications of tales, &c., contribu- 
ted to various periodicals, of late years, after the fashion of his ‘ Twice-Told 
Tales.’ The papers announce that Mr Hawthorne has been appointed ‘ Surveyor 
of the Port of Salem and Beverley,’ in Massachusetts! We are reminded of Burns 
in the office of exciseman. The appointment of a man so morbidly sensitive, to 
a place necessarily bringing its occupant into immediate contact with the rough 

irits of the world, is almost enough to reconcile one to the existence of a pen- 
sion list. 

The Cincinnati papers announce the departure of Mr J. M. Stanley for the 
prairies of the south-west, for the purpose of visiting the Indian tribes in that 
section, and taking the portraits of their distinguished men. His time of absence 
is put down at three years. 

Among the recent numbers of Messrs. Wiley & Putnam’s ‘ Library ~f Ameri- 
can Books,’ is a volume by Judge Hall, of Cincinnati. It is called ‘ The W ilder- 
ness and the War Path,’ and contains eight stories. It is said to be an excellent 
volume, which can be easily believed from its author’s previous reputation. Judge 
Hall has recently contributed a ‘ Memoir of Thomas Posey, Major-General and 
Governor of Indiana,’ to the ninth volume of the second series of American 
Biography, published by Messrs. Little & Brown, Boston. 

The inauguration of the Hon. Edward Everett, as President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, is announced for the last day of this month. We cannot refrain from con- 
gratulating Mr Everett on his having withdrawn from the ‘ filthy fray ’ of politics, 
and upon his accession to an office, the duties of which he is so eminently calcu- 
lated to discharge. The abuses which are represented as having crept into the 
learned institution at Cambridge, will no doubt be quickly extirpated by his vigor- 
ous hand, and its usefulness be vastly increased. 





MR POWERS, THE SCULPTOR. 


Tuis gentleman has been badly used, by that very egotistical personage, C. Ep- 
warps Lester, Esq., in a work entitled ‘ Conversations with Powers in his Studio,’ 
&c. The following letters, which recently appeared in the ‘ Western Continent,’ 
a new literary journal, published in Baltimore, and conducted by Mr Benjamin, 
will show what we mean : 

Wasninoton Crry, March 31, 1846. 

Park Benjamin, Esq.— Dear Sir: 1 have read your expose of the imposture 
of C. Edwards Lester, the pseudo-biographer of Hiram Powers. 

I lived in Cincinnati from 1829 to 1836, had the pleasure of an acquaintance 
with Mr P., and was perhaps on as intimate terms of friendship with him as any 
other person. Previous to Mr Powers’s departure for Florence, several notices 
of him appeared in the journals of the day, all of which misrepresented him. 
They were, although well meant, a source of annoyance to the artist and the 
members of his family ; and his immediate friends requested me to furnish an 
article respecting his early life and deeds of art, that should be authentic. I did 
so; and it was published in the Cincinnati Mirror, sometime, I think, in the 
year 1835. 

This sketch was republished in the Washington City Union, on the l4th of 
November last, and may be relied on as the truth in every particular. Soon after 
its republication in the Union, at the desire of many of his admirers here, I wrote 
to Mr Powers, requesting a list of his works since his departure from the United 
States, intending to continue my memoir down to the present time. 
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To this communication, Mr Powers sent a reply, from which the following is 
an extract: 
‘ Frorence, February 9, 1846. 

My Dear Old Friend: 1 had the pleasure to receive your kind Jetter of the 
2ist November, about a fortnight ago ; but much occupation in various ways, has 
prevented me from answering it until now. 

I thank you most lieartily for your recollection of me, and for the interest you 
have always felt in my success ; and I should be most happy to comply with your 
wishes, in relation to my uninteresting history, were it not for the mortification [ 
have lately experienced on reading a work, in which I figure largely in what are 
called Conversations with Powers in his Studio,” &c. 

The author of that work has abused my confidence, by publishing many things 
not intended for the public ; and, as if that was not enough, he has put words 
and sentiments into my mouth which I never uttered nor entertained : and, to 
crown all, he has made what he calls “an apology for Powers,’’ which is as desti- 
tute of truth as it is foolish and ridiculous. 

All the cireumstances, so particularly narrated, about his visit with the manu- 
script, what I said and did, &c., are falsehoods. The manuscript was never left 
with me, nor did I ever, with pen or pencil, revise and correct it. He told me 
that he was writing a work on Italy, and wished that I would give him some iufor- 
mation about the arts and myself; which I did, not in my studio, but at his own 
room: and there I cautioned him not to publish, as coming from me, many of the 
facts contained in my discourse, and I received his promise that my name should 
be used as sparingly as possible. 

I now find that he has paraded me before the public in the most conspicuous 
manner; has made me use the most pompous as well as vulgar language, and 
father many of his own sentences, and in some instances, whole pages of his own 
composing ! 

| regard all this as a great misfortune to me ; for it is not only calculated to do 
me present injury, but as the book may find its place — unworthy as it is—in 
libraries and other depositories, it will remain « lasting disgrace to my memory. 
I intend, however, to mark and correct, as far as possible, the volume now in my 
possession, and, when able, have it reprinted, with notes expressive of my real 
sentiments, and of my disgust and humiliation at the treatment I have received. 
This I shall do, not with a vain expectation to interest the public, but to vindicate 
myself, and counteract the evil consequences of Mr Lester’s publication. 

With the above facts in your possession, you will not wonder nor be offended 
at my saying, that, with my present feelings, I shrink from the thought of writing 
a sketch of my common-place history — even to so good a friend as yourself. 

I have taken some steps to have the above facts generally known, and, there- 
fore, | would not have this letter published. Indeed, I would caution you in this 
respect, for I have seen some of my letters in the papers, which were never 
intended for other eyes than those of intimate friends. 

” * * * * » * 
Yours, sincerely, H. POWERS. 
Sam’! Yorke Atlee, Esq., Washington City, U. 8.’ 


I very reluctantly have taken the responsibility of violating the instructions of 

: friend, and do so only because your charges have been publicly denied by Mr 
ester. 

Mr Powers is absent, and cannot be expected to foresee all the contingencies 

that might arise to injure his reputation. His fame is a national treasure, and 


should certainly be sedulously guarded and vindicated by every American. 
S. Y. A. 


These letters place Mr Lesrer in a very disagreeable position before the public. 
We refrain from commenting on his conduct, as we observe that he has fallen 
into the hands of Mr Bensamin, who is the American Christopher North and 
Oliver Yorke combined, so far, at least, as severity of criticism is concerned ; and 
it would be unfair to make any attempt to add to the difficulties with which he is 
surrounded. 

Several of the Cincinnati journals have spoken with indignation of Mr Les- 
Ter’s treatment of the man whose home is their beautiful city. 
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single numbers, $1.50. \'T'wo numbers will form a handsome volume 


| of about the same size as the quarterly publications of the Eastern. 
| states and of Europe. 
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PROSPECTUS 


FOR PUBLISHING AT COLUMBUS, OHIO, A QUARTERLY REVIEW, TO BE ENTITLED 


THE WESTERN REVIEW. 


Tur undersigned respectfully announce to the public, that they 
contemplate issuing a Quarterly publication, to be entitled the} 









“ 









herewith presented, ae : oe 

The articles which will appear in the ‘Western Review, willto 
some extent be of a political character, in which the rinciples adi 
measures of the Democracy of the United States, will be discussed 
in a more extended and elaborate manner than can be entered upon} 
by the newspaper press. It will be the ammof the publishers, tomake|] — 
it acceptable, by its uncompromising advocacy of the views of the. 
Democratic party, and the aid which it can be made to afiord)in 
the great and important work of exposing the aristocratic and mo 
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nopolizing tendencies of modern Whiggism. F gil: 
lt is the intention of the undersigned, should these proposal sfimdiy- — 





favor in the eyes of those to whom they are addressed, to make the; 
‘Western Review’ an advocate of Western interests, though wif out 
allowing it to become the vehicle of mere sectionalism, the preva 
lence of which must be injurious to the union of the States. Ba fe 

The character of a publication like that, which it is here proposed)}” 
to undertake, must, to a certain extent, depend upon the character 
of the support which it may receive. The great English Reviews 
and Magazines, owe their excellence, as weil in a political asin ajf — 
literary point of view, to the liberal suppor’ ase with whom their | 4 
conductors sympathize in principle. _ It is known. to all, that there|}% 
is much talent in this country; and that its exercise could. be nei 










































for a periodical of a high character, provided its publishers should bejy™ 
able to fairly remunerate its possessors, will not be denied. It rests\ie” 
with the Democracy to say, whether the means to accomplish this, |f 
shall be afforded. 

The ‘Western Review’ will not, however, be devoted exclusively 
to politics; articles of a literary and scientific character will be found 
in its pages, and which, it is hoped, will render 1t worthy the sap- 


port of the general public. F na 


Cotumsus, Onio, Aprit, 1846. \ 






















MERMS.—The ‘Western Review’ will be published in January a 
April, July, and October, and will be sent to subseribers for the sul 
of $5,00 per annum, payable on receipt of the second number. For 







of 560 pages, printed with fair type and on good paper. It will be 























